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THE DEPTH OF THE PACIFIC OFF 
THE EAST COAST OF JAPAN, 
WITH A COMPARISON 
OF OTHER OCEANIC DEPTHS. 

(With Map) 


BY 

George E. Belknap, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. 
(Read 15 th October, 1890.; 


In the late spring of 1874, 1 had the honour of laying 
before your learned Society a paper on Deep Sea Soundings. 
H.M.S. Challenger was at that time engaged in making 
her famous voyage of deep sea exploration round the world, 
and the U.S.S. Tuscarora, under my command, had just 
arrived in this bay on a similar work, so far as pertained 
to depths, currents, character of bottom soil, and ocean 
temperatures. 

The main object of the Tuscarora expedition was, how¬ 
ever, to determine the feasibility of a cable route across the 
mid-North Pacific from the coast of California to this port, 
e»d Honolulu'and the Bonin Islands; and on the homeward 
run to survey a second route from a point on the East 
coast of Japan on a great circle running through the 
Aleutian chain of islands, and ending at Cape Mattery 
at the entrance of Puget Sound. 

The mid-Pacific line of survey had been successfully run, 
and the Tuscarora, entering Ycdo Bay on the morning 
of the 22nd April, anchored otT Yokohama that afternoon, 
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□ welcome haven of real after much hard work and 
anxiety. 

After a few week* of needed recreation on the part of the 
officer* and crew, and after the season favourable for 
resumption of the survey had arrived, the Tuwrom put to 
sea on the loth of June, to begin the line of soundings on 
the Northern route, hrom what had gone Irefore it was 
anticipated that the work ahead would prove to be compar¬ 
atively light and easy, and all hands were jubilant over 
the thought of the holiday promise that seemed to be in 
store, No excessive depth-the greatest 3,287 fathoms — 
not quite statute miles, had been found in the line just 
completed, where, if in any part of the Pacific, it might 
have been expected very deep water would be disclosed ; 
and from the Bonin Islands to the entrance of Yedo Bay 
the greatest depth found was 2,435 fathoms. It was also 
known that up to that time the soundings of the Challenger 
In the South Pacific had not exceeded 2,900 fathoms; 
indeed, in all her deep sea work in that region of ocean 
she never sounded beyond that depth. 

But a rude awakening was soon to occur, for hardly had 
the ship gotten a fairly good offing when, at a distance of 
oulv roo miles from the coast, a Bounding was made in 
3,427 fathoms, the water having deepened more than 
j,£l>o fathoms in a run of 30 miles. The next cast was 
. still more startling; for when 4,643 fathoms of w ire had 
run out it broke without bottom having been reached. 

This was in the Knro Shiva or Black Stream of japan, 
nnd the current was so strong that the wire, in spite of all 
that previous experience could suggest, was swept under 
the ship, finally parting under the strain. The purpose of 
the survey and amount of wire on hand forbade continued 
experiment, nor was it believed a cafcte could l>c laid in 
$uch deep water, encountering so strong a current. The 
ship was therefore headed in shore to run up the coast and 
begin .1 new line. The great circle was taken up again 
in lal, 40 N., but here the water also deepened rapidly, 
Sind at the third cast from the initial curve of departure the 
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lead dropped to 3,439 fathoms, followed by depths of 3*5Sj 
fathoms and 3,507 fathoms, 40 and 80 miles further on. 
Then in the nex;E 40 miles the lead was found to drop to 
the great depth of 4,340 fathoms, and the Mlller-Casclta 
thermometer came up a perfect wreck from the resultant 
pressure. The next six soundings at intervals of 40 males 
apart revealed depths of 4,356 4,041, 4.234, 4,120 4,411 
and 4,655 fathoms respectively. The total time occupied 
in making a cast in 4,356 fathoms, and getting back a 
bottom specimen, was 2h. 26m. 57a, 

Good specimens had been brought up from four of these 
depths* and in one other the specimen cup had struck solid 
rock. 

At the last two and deepest of these casts the wire had 
parted. In the first instance the accident was due to over 
confidence and cartlensness in reding in, but in the last 
and deepest cast the wire fairly pulled in two, being pare or 
a new batch of wire received at Yokohama, and not so 
strong as the wire originally supplied. In view of these 
remarkable depths developed the conclusion was irresistible 
that the great circle route would have to he abandoned, and 
a new line of less depth adopted if it could he found, h 
was therefore determined to run back to Hakodate for a 
fresh supply of coat■ then to skirt llic Kuriles for a con¬ 
siderable distance before heading over for the Aleutian 
c hai n. 

These deep soundings bad been made under exceptionally 
favourable conditions—light wind, smooth sea and gen lie 
swell. No sinker could have dropped straighter into 
a well than the wire ran down in these four and five miles 
depths;— 

11 Deeper than e'er plummet sounded ,+ 
had no meaning here. 

The great bard wrote at a tittle when the depth of the 
sea was an impenetrable mystery. Yet his fine dictum 
remained good until within the latter half of this century, 
for from the beginning until within a very recent period the 
ocean depths had remained an unanswered problem which 
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in every phase and epoch of civilization had bullied the skill 
and patience of the seaman, the quest and genius, of the 
philosopher, the curiosity of the idler* and the impracti¬ 
cability of the dreamer, 

J3 ut now the veil had been lifted, and the problem had 
been hap pity solved* 

The appliances in use to-day for measuring the depths 
are so simple* so Accurate in their working, that no doubt 
lingers to question the results obtained. 

Hakodate was left on the 30th of June* and, skirling the 
Kuriles until Lai. 4S N, was reached, the course waft laid 
across to Aggutou of the Aleutian group. But again the 
water deepened rapidly, and a depth of 317 5-t fathoms was 
found about no miles west of Cape Lopatka, whence tire 
bed rises and forms a ridge between that point and the 
Aleutians, tike the *' Dolphin Rise 1 ' on the so-called cable 
plateau in the North Atlantic, The depression near the 
Aleutians and only 70 or Ko miles from land, revealed a 
depth of 4,037 fathoms, thus giving us another surprise on 
the Northern line. The depth on the summit waft 1,777 
fathoms. 

Turning hack now to the scries of depths, tanging from 
j p y.>o fathoms to 4,600 fathoms and upwards to the south¬ 
ward and westward of ibis ridge* it is seen that a lrough 
or basin of extraordinary depth and extent is developed 
along the east coast of Japan and the Kurile islands, and 
under the Black Stream of greater extent than any similar 
or approaching depression yet found ill any Other region of 
the great oceans. 

In her passage from Yokohama to Honolulu in 1875, the 
Chaiicn^r found a depth of 3*750 fathoms, some 200 miles 
due east from Cape King, and 3,650 fathoms, some 100 
miles furtiier on* Thence eastward 1,700 miles, or until 
nearly up to the Meridian of the Hawaiian Island*, htr 
soundings were all less than 3,000 fathoms. 

Her first two Soundings after leaving Yokohama probably 
indicated somewhere near the beginning of this great do 
presaibn of the ocean bud at its southern part, and an 
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inspection of this chart with the positions of all these deep 
soundings plotted, leads to the reasonable inference that 
this deep submarine valley extends along the coasts in a 
parallel direct ion for more than 700 miles, with a probable 
width of some 250 miles. 

Now, taking the deepest cast of 4,655 fathoms, or 27*930 
fefit, which is something more than five and a quarter 
statute miles— the deepest water x vct found— its marvellous 
character will be more vividly apprehended if we consider 
the fact that could the great mountain of Japan---the noble 
Fujiyama— be slid off into this deep basin, another moun¬ 
tain of like mass and height might be piled on lop of its 
peaks ant! yet its doubled height would be nearly two thirds 
of a mite under wetter [ 

But interesting as ate the facts so far disclosed in the 
development Of this wonderful valley in the ocean's bed, 
the story is by no means yet complete. Further research 
would doubtless reveal still greater depths; define the 
boundaries of the great depression ; and determine the 
varying direct ions, strength, depth, breadth, length, and 
temperatures of the great Black Stream. 

For many years the Government of the United States 
employed its Naval officers and officers of the Coast Survey 
in investigating the extent, depth, and other physical 
characteristics of a similar river in the ocean—the Gulf 
Stream, which sweeps along its Atlantic coast. 

Many facts and phenomena of imereti and importance 
were thus added to our knowledge of ihc physics of the sea, 
and much credit accrued to all engaged in that research. 

The officers of the Japanese Navy would confer like 
lustre upon their own service and country, and benefit to 
the world, were they permitted to do a similar work in their 
own Kuro Shizstr. 

In surveying the coasts and harbours of the empire they 
have made an excellent showing ; the exploration of the 
Kurc Shaw and the deep valley under it, ivuuld undoubtedly 
yield rich results: it would s^o add notably to the experi¬ 
ence of She Japanese officers and men in hydrographic work, 
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and give them a confidence in that direction possibly not 
heretofore felt. 

This region of the Pacific has been named by the 
German geographer Peterniann ** The 1 uscarora Deep, 
and there would seem to be no more promising field for 
oceanic investigation than these waters laving the cast 
coast of Japan present to-day. 

There surely could lie no better school for seamen than 
prolonged cruises for’deep sea research. 

In passing to a comparison of other ocean depths with 
this deep water off the Japanese coast, let it be noted that 
at the eastern end of the Aleutian chain, a depression 
similar to the one discovered at its western extremity was 
developed though not quite so deep. The Tnscarora found 
there a depth of 3,664 fathoms, and in 18.S8 the U. S. l'ish 
Commission steamer Albatross sounded some 200 miles 
NV.S.W. from the position of that cast, and parallel with 
the coasts of the Aleutians, in a depth of 3,^20 fathoms. 
These soundings, eighty and ninety miles from the land, 
represent depths of over four miles, and fiom the rugged 
formation of the group and the facts which recent hydrogra¬ 
phic researches have established, it is more than probable 
that this depression skirts the entire length of the chain on 
its southern or Pacific side. This, therefore, is another 
section of the North Pacific that would likely well repay 
further investigation. 

To account for the soundings quoted from the Fish 
Commission, let me digress here a moment to say that the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries have two 
steamers, the Fish Hawk and the Albatross, engaged in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, to determine the species, the 
habits, haunts and breeding places of the finny tribes 
inhabiting the waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and in neighbourly proximity thereto, and in the 
transplanting of food fishes from one locality to another 
whenever the necessary conditions will admit of it. 

These vessels are manned by officers and men of the 
Navy; and soundings, trawling, dredging, the taking of 
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temperatures and the multifarious duties of the naturalist, 
go on continuously. Hcncc it comes about that in the 
prosecution of this beneficent work much hydrographic 
information is furnished to the Government.* 

As stated in my paper read before your Society in May, 
1874, the deepest reliable sounding made anywhere in the 
ocean up to that time, was one obtained by the Challenger 
in a depth of 3,875 fathoms some 80 miles north of the 
Virgin Islands, in the North Atlantic. 

In 1876 the U.S.S. Gettysburg got sounding in that 
immediate locality in depths of 3,595 fathoms and 3,697 
fathoms. Two or three years later, 75 miles west from the 
Challenger’s deep cast, and 70 miles north of Puerto Rico, 

• Since presenting this paper to the Society, intelligence has been 
received of the arrival of the ** Albatross” at San Francisco on the » 6 th 
ultimo, from a season's exploration in Behring's Sea. 

Lieut. Comdr. Tanner, U.S.N., commanding that vessel, reports that 
the principal work done was the examination of the cod fish and halibut 
banks in that sea from Ounimak Pass to Bristol Bay, and the deter¬ 
mination of the too fathoms line along the Northern coasts of the 
Aleutian Group, earning it Westward to the 175 th meridian. 

The return trip was made along the Southern coasts of the chain, and 
deep sea soundings had. “off and on,” confirmed the theory advanced, 
to the effect that there is a submarine trough or valley running parallel 
with the Aleutian Group on it* Pacific side from 3000 fathoms to 4000 
fathoms in depth.—This trough Commander Tanner estimates to be 
some 30 miles in width. 

He also says “When the discovery of the deep water near the 
Eastern end of the Group was made by Captain Belknap in 1874 it was 
quite a mystery.—It was a question with Geologists whether it was an 
isolated hole or a trough lying parallel with the islands.” 

On that point the writer would remark that from the great depths 
found at both ends of the chain in 1874 , he has never had any doubt but 
that systematic investigation of the depths in that region of the North 
Pacific would disclose a deep depression of the ocean bed along the 
South coasts of the Aleutians similar to the great submarine valley 
developed by the lead along the East coast of Japan. 

It may not be amiss to add that, the "Albatross ' 1 found the cod 
banks to cover a very’ extensive area in Behring's Sea along the shores 
of the Alaskan peninsula, and that the fish will compare favorably as to 
quality with the Atlantic species, beside covering a much greater 
extent ol range of ground. 
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ihc 13 .S, Const Survey stevtmer Mute brought up rt good 
specimen of the bottom soil from I he extraordinary depth of 
4,5ft! fathoms or only 94 fathom a less than the 7 ustarorn s 
deepest sounding oft the c<m»X of japan. The Blake also 
got other depths in that vicinity of -!o 2 ^) antl 4- 22 3 fathomr.. 
'Ibis deep depression in the North Atlantic, apparently 
circumscribed in extent, has been named the International 
I3tep. A few years since a German slitp of-war got a 
depth of 3,^15 fathoms about 500 Smiles IL by F-. from 
Bermuda. No other depths approaching by a thousand 
fathoms tins great depression, have so far been foutid in 
any other region of the Atlantic cither north or south of 
the equator. About midway between Bermuda and the 
Virgin Islands a depth of 3,3*0 fathom* has been found, 
and less than 40 miles west of Bermuda a depth of 2,630 
fathoms has been measured. The greatest depth yet 
sounded in the South Atlantic is 3,21*4 thorns. That 
depth was found by two ships of the United States in 
different localilies—the Eat* and the IVachtisetl* 

There are perhaps no other regions of the great oceans 
where the depth and contour of their bed have been so 
thoroughly determined and mapped out by the lead as the 
sections of the North Atlantic comprising the enclosed seas 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. This explore 
tton, which included trawling, dredging, and the determine 
lion of currents and temperatures, anti other points of 
scientific interest and value, was mostly conducted by 
Comma rulers Sigsfew and Bartlett, U. 5 .N.. Associated 
with Sigshce for two or three seasons was Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz of Cambridge, Mass., upon whom the mantle of 
his illustrious father, the lute Fraf, Louis Agassi*, has so 
worthily fallen. 

In the western part of the Gulf of Mexico, a compara¬ 
tively shallow body of water, there is an extensive basin 
of 2.000 fat ho mb depths and more. 

The western part of the Caribbean, too, has a long, 
narrow, submarine trough with depths of upwards of 3.000 
Uahorns, and not more than 25 milt;? from the island of 
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Grand Cayman, in this locality, the great depth of 3,42$ 
(nthonis exists, These depressions have been named the 
"Sigabce" and “ Bartlett ©ceps " respectively. 

Some of the channels tending into the Caribbean through 
the West Indian chain of islands from the Atlantic, dis¬ 
close wonderful depths. At the entrance of the Anegada 
Passage, for instance, there is a depth of 3,045 fathoms or 
3 j , miles. 

Tor some two and a half years past H.M* surveying ship 
l-.gtria has been engaged in surveying certain Sec lions 
of the Smith Pacific. Captain Wharton, R.N., the Hy- 
drographer to the Admiralty, slates the purposes of the 
survey to he as follow s:— lt The time having arrived, in the 
general interests of navigation, for a systematic examina¬ 
tion uf the bed of the Pacific Ocean between New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands, in order to verify or disprove 
the many doubtful dangers reported, a& well as to fix the 
positions of t and to survey, such groups of islands as lie 
on, the track between the British possessions of Canada 
and Australasia, thvre being a growing desire to see these 
countries united by sub-marine cables, H.M, surveying 
v^s-el Kgtrin was selected for this service, and arrived in 
New Zealand, April, iSSfk" Vide Reports, Hydrographic 
Department, Admiralty, ihSS-iji^g. 

The ligcria has achieved remarkable resists. Up to (he 
period when she began work, the deepest water yet found 
south of the equator, either in the Atlantic or Pacific, was 
a s unding of 3,367 fathoms, or a depth of 3! miles, off 
the coast of Peru in July, i'-Si, by the U.i.li, d^u^i, 
then under the writer’s cum maud. This cast had been 
made about too miles west of Callao Bay, But now the 
EgtrUi was to take away the palm for such supremacy, for 
m. August, iSSS, that vessel, then under the command of 
Captain Pelham Aldrich, R-N* r had the good fortune to 
sound in a depth of 4,42^ fkjhnms, Lat. 24 37 South, 
IrOng. 175' eS ; West. Twelve miles south of that position 
the ship got another cast in 4i 3 95 fathoms. 

These soundings were in tilt vicinity of the Friendly and 
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Cook Islands, the nearest land, Tongntabu, being some 360 
nrilea distant. The total lime occupied in making the 
deepest of these casts, and hauling back the specimen tube,, 
was 3 hjurs 15 minutes. In June of the next year, ifiSq, 
the ship, now under the command of Commander C. 1 ". 
Oldham, R.N., fuund the still more remarkable depth of 
4.330 fathoms. This waa In Lai. 17 04' South, Long, 
172 14' West, or about 170 miles N.E.'jlL from the nearest 
Inland of the Friendly Group. On this occasion the sa¬ 
tisfaction of bringing back a sample of the bottom soil 
was not had. The sinker would not detach, and the wire 
broke front the excessive strain when an attempt Wis made 
to reel it in. Only those who have experienced similar 
mishaps in deep sea sounding can take in and appreciate 
the disappointment and vexation of such untoward mo¬ 
ments and happenings! 

The CkaUengcr had, in Match, 1B75, found a depth of 
4,475 fathoms in Lat. it 24' N., Long. 143 16' E-, or 
ai&out 1 so milts SAV. by 5 . from Guam of the Ladrorte 
Islands, the deepest water found in alt her researches of 
three and a half years in the great oceans. The next 
deepest water found by her in the North Pacific was about 
500 miles north of the centre of the Hawaiian Group, 
where a cast was nude in 3,540 fathoms. North of that 
position, and in a distance of 600 mites, she made four 
other casts in considerably lesser depths, the deepest and 
most northern in 3,125 fathoms. The sounding line used 
on board the ChcUtirtgir was uf the best Italian hemp t 
specially prepared for the expedition. The No, t size, 
mostly used, was one inch in ct re urn Terence with breaking 
strain of [4 Cwt, 

The Emeriti discarded the hempen line., and used galvan¬ 
ised wire of gunge jo. To those who have seen the 
workings of both line and wire in grq.it depths, there can 
be but one conclusion, viz: that the soundings with wire 
are the more accurate and are made with greater facility, 
together with a saving in time and lessening of labour. 

Perhaps there ia no need to recall the fact that the 
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Tttscarora m making her survey, used the admirable ma¬ 
chine invented by Sir William Thomson of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, for sounding with piano wire, the first extended use 
of the apparatus after its conception and construction by its 
distinguished inventor. 

That machine, in modified forms, is now used exclusively 
for deep fica work on board the vessels of the United .Stales, 
whether of the Navy, Coast Survey or Fish Commission 
services. 

It may be said in passing, that every man with the least 
Sit rain of genius in his composition is ft bit of a crank* No 
sooner does such a man get hold of an invention or creation 
of another, than he sets about at once to improve, tinker, 
or modify it* 

This simple machine, devised by Kir William I homsmt, 
fuEius no exception to aut h practice, though, from the 
experience of the writer, but few modifications of the ma¬ 
chine were needed fur its beautiful working, except in the 
direction of strength, which the inventor himself recognized 
after he had cnee experimented with it at flea. 

Some of the modified machines, now in use are so 
difierenl from the original apparatus that Kjr William 
would hardly believe the sense of his own eyes could he 
see them, but the principle which governs them all and 
gives to them their incomparable value, E& a conception 
solely his own* 

The Thsca roni had been at first supplied with a duplicate 
apparatus for Hounding with rope. . It consisted of a heavy 
iron reel and dynamometer with donkey engine, accompani¬ 
ed by forty odd miles of rope of varying sizes. Its use was 
soon discarded. 

The modest little Thomson machine, in its snug iron 
tub, seemed absurd in contrast, but like David and Goliath 
of sacred story, the little drum, which with five miles of 
win; wound upon it weighed no more than 140 pounds, was 
the easy victor* 

Lieut., now Lieut, Commander, Geo. A. Moms, person- 
allv attended the management of the machine, anti one never 
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tired watching the working of the reel At its pi race in the 
gangway, so noiseless ant! perfect in its action, and the 
wire so fine that it could hardly be seen from the poop deck 
in cloudy weather or when passing ckmdd threw shadows 
over the ship. Sometimes at tile approach of evening the 
writer stood in the cabin doorway watching in the deepen¬ 
ing twilight the movements of the drum, and could detect 
instantly the moment of striking bottom, although the 
revolutions could only be distinguished by certain discolora¬ 
tions on the sides of the drum as they struck the eye in 
passing round. At night too, the gleams of the lantern 
Hashing on the drum, only needed for the reading of the 
counter and the noting of the splices, recording (lie amount 
of wire out, revealed its motion at the far ends of tbs ship 
equally well. 

The apparatus for the automatic detachment of the sinkers 
when bottom is struck, and tile tubes, cups or cylinders for 
bringing back specimens of bottom soil, in use on board the 
ships of Her Majesty and the United States, are the in¬ 
ventions of British and American naval officers, Jim! others 
of their respective services. 

Every now and then it is announced in the newspapers 
and periodicals that eight and nine miles depths have been 
found in the Indian Ocean. Such announcement is based 
on the reports of sporadic attempts at deep sea sounding 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, when guess work enter¬ 
ed largely into the efforts of that period. 

As a matter of fact, the Indian Ocean is shallower than 
the Other great oceans. 

The deepest water, indeed, that has been discovered in 
that ocean, save one depth of 3,080 fathoms t>IT the coast 
of Sumatra and near the Keeling Islands, is in the great 
bight that indents the south coast of Australia. Soundings 
made by a German ship of war in that region developed 
depths of from s.Sm fathoms to 3,063 fathoms and quite 
close to the laud. 

In my former paper I staid ;—“ The theory has been that 
the greatest depth in the Pacific, would be found in the 
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Eastern part, bat, so far, the line of soundings run by the 
Tiueatvra across the mtd-NorUi Pacific, would seem to 
prove to the contrary, the deepest water having Wo found 
near the Bonin Islands." 

\ may say now that op to this sixteen yean later period, 
the greatest depths have all been found in the westtrtt parts 
of both the Atlantic and the Pacific, The theory then by 
the demonstrations of the lead, must he regarded as re- 
versed. Another theory was also broached some years ago 
lo the effect that great depressions in the ocean bed, pro- 
bablv correspond lo elevations of like extent on the great 
continents and tit proximity to them. 

Prom the great mass of data—dear and indisputable— 
now in our hands, l venture the opinion that such pro- 
portion must be amended to conform to the evidence now 
before us, that, a rule, tin1 tUeptii water is found, not in 
tin central parts of the great naans but near or approxi¬ 
mately near, the to ml, whether of continental «ins$ or htnnd 
isolation. 

The popular belief has doubtless been that the greatest 
depths would naturally Iks found in mid-ocean, but the 
results of deep sea exploration, notably during the past 
twenty years, show that such belief is incorrect. 

As has been intimated in other parts of this paper, 
different sections of the great oceans have been given 
special nomenclatures on Physiographic Maps published 
since the completion of the explorations of the Challenger, 
Tnunrorti, Bloke, and other vessels- The German geo* 
grapher Pctenninn introduced nomenclatures as follows, 
vi 1: Ch tHrnger Rise, Challenger Derg, Sores Dreg, Thom¬ 
son Deep, Jeffrey's Dreg, Gorge ;U r Derg, Tusmrom Dreg, 
Belknap Derg, ami Miller Derg. To a Physiographic 
Map in Appleton's Physical Geography, published in New 
York in i*-i 7 , the writer suggested the following additions 
to such nomenclatures, vis -.—Enterprise Rise, Barker Rise t 
Maska Rise, International Derg, Alaska Dreg, ami Norris 
Derg, The suggestion was adopted. 

Glancing back in review', it will be set n that the Tinea- 
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rora found the first depths of 4,000 fathoms nnd approach* 
ing 5,000 fathoms: that the Cfatlhngtr discovered the great 
depression considerably upward a of 4,000 fathoms in the 
bed of the North Pacific; that the U. S, Coast Survey 
steamer Blah developed the 4,500 odd fathom depth in 
the North Adanlic, at a, Locality first indicated by the (AW- 
tritgtr'* soundings: and that lastly, the Egeria now comes 
forward with her great depths of more than 4,000 fathoms, 
discovered in the South Pacific, 

These four vessels are the only ones that, m Ur have 
discovered such deeps, but tile work of oceanic -survey is 

progreasing in some quarter of the globe all the time, and 

in order that the primacy in the depths may be maintained 
for the North Pacific Off the coast of Japan—so fu r as our 
searchings with the lead over thu vast waste of waters can 
determine it—the suggestion is .igain urged upon the 
officers of the Japanese- Naval Service TO take up the 
Waiting threads of investigation that seem to beckon them 
to Nation along their own coasts—in waters of rare in* 
itresi and rich promise. 

The impartial student of ocean literature will accord 
merited prominence to Great Britain and the United States 
in what has thus far been accomplished in deep sea 
exploration, w-hethcr as regards the amount of work done* 
its scope, scientific grasp and value, commercial impor¬ 
tance of results of thoroughness of execution. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that this breaking iff 
the spell of the depths, and successful inter Eolation of its 
secrets, has been due principally to the diligent effort* 
dogged purpose, undaunted energy* inventive genius and 
ready adaptation of ideas and methods from whatever 
source, towards the accomplishment of desired ends, so 
notably characteristic of the kindred peoples of the British 
tsles and or the United States, 

“ 1 11 put a girdle round about the earth " 
waw no idle boast; it ha& already been practically done* 
To-day, over the continents and along through the deeps, 
runs the tine girdle of copper wire through which flash the 
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happenings of the day and the forecasts of the morrow. 
** On the wings of the morning * our questions may fly 
through its magic thread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and the shades of c%ening bring back reply f 

That we are enabled to do this wondrous thing is due, 
in great part, to the happy solution of the problem of the 
depths, and to the fact that the contour of the ocean bed 
and the character of its soil have been so satisfactorily 
made known to us. For this achievement in the com¬ 
pelling of one of the great and mysterious forces of nature 
to minister to our daily use and welfare, our thanks, it is 
submitted, are due to the seaman as well as to the 
scientist. . 1 *>' 1 

Note: In the accompanying sketch map of the routes of the 
Tuttarora ant! Ckalltugtr, only the more interesting depths are entered, 
and especially those referted to in the paper. 
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MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE JAPANESE. 

bv 

Walter Den mo* 

(Rtmi i tth Sov€mbcr t idgro.) 


The aggregate of circumstances combining to form the 
character of any fairly educated human being is so com¬ 
plex lh.it anything like a complete analysis of them is a 
work of great difficulty and delicacy, demanding intellectual 
powers of the highest order. Our greatest novelists hrtve 
undoubtedly owed their pre-eminence to mastery of the 
art of delineating subtle traits of character,.of detecting 
connection and relation where ordinary observers would 
never have dreamed of looking tor anything of the snrt. 
We realise how difficult is this art when vve bear in mind 
that there is hardly any living person concerning some 
essential part of whose character entire agreement exists 
even among his intimate acquaintances. Our observa¬ 
tions and generalisations can only be carried on in a 
rough way. The whole subject of ethology, OT the science 
of character, is bo intricate that even the most expert 
literary artist finds it necessary to confine his investiga¬ 
tions to an extremely limited area, \V hen from the 
study of the character of individuals we pass to that of 
nations, we perceive the variety of type to ha so great 
that generalisation and classification become increasingly 
difficult. It h obvious that little more can he done than 
to indicate the moat prominent and remarkable of traits. 
This I purpose doing in the cniie of lire Japanese] and 
my excuse, if r indeed, excuse be needed, for drawing the 
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attention of this Society to the subject just at present is 
that, if I mistake not, these prominent mental charac¬ 
teristics will exercise no small influence in moulding the 
events of the next few ycats. Mental habits and preju¬ 
dices that have taken ages to form arc not to be rooted 
out in one or two generations. No amount of poputar 
representation and parliamentary government will prevent 
the Japanese from acting as their national proclivities 
dictate. What the most pronounced of these are I now 
propose to inquire. 

The first prominent mental characteristic inviting notice 
is the early precocity of Japanese youths. In discussing 
theories, in advocating or combating political opinions, the 
Japanese boy of twelve or thirteen shows a proficiency 
altogether beyond his age. Doubtless various causes have 
combined to bring this about. The most jfotent seems to 
be the nature of the education imparted. The books which 
infant students have been first taught to read—the Japan¬ 
ese “ Peep of Day” and “ Line upon Line,” so to speak,— 
have been the Confucian classics. Fancy one of our infants 
repeating after his teacher at his first lesson such sentences 
as the following:—•'What the great learning teaches, is, 
to illustrate virtue, to renovate the people, and to rest in 
the highest excellence. The point where to rest being 
known, the object of pursuit is then determined; and 
. that being determined, a calm imperturbability may be 
attained.We in the West commence to teach our boys 
and girls simple little facts about cats, dogs, cows, and 
daisies. Not so the normal Japanese. He commences 
with abstract ideas. He puts into the young schptar's lips 
words whose full meaning some of us take more than half 
a lifetime to acquire, and not infrequently fail to master 
even then. “Great Learning;” “illustrious virtue;” 
“highest excellence;" “ the point where to rest!”—why, 
these urc subjects that occupy our subtlest metaphysicians. 
This early superficial acquaintance,—for it cannot be 


• \Vc quote from Dr. Lcggc’s translation. 
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more,_with abstract questions and principles, w'ith theories* 

of life and morals, produces a certain kind of mental preco- 
city. I have often been utterly astounded at the logic¬ 
chopping power of Japanese youths of twelve or thirteen 
years of age. But as an educational agency the early 
study of the sages of antiquity has done more harm than 
good. It has evolved a theory-loving, unpractical state of 
mind; a habit of endeavouring to reach abstract truth by 
other than the proper method—a careful study of the con¬ 
crete. Forwardness is attained at the expense of thorough¬ 
ness, which has a decided tendency to produce conceit. 
Indeed, in a very large number of cases that proves to 
be the result. I have repeatedly conversed on this 
subject with Japanese interested in education, and they 
seem unanimous in thinking that such catly precocit) 
should be discouraged, and that the mental condition of 
Japanese youths should be brought into greater conformity 

with that of the Western boy. 

The characteristic we are considering is the real source 
of a good deal of the wild journalism and hare-brained 
political oratory so conspicuous in this country during the 
last ten years. No land contains such troops of boy- 
politicians as Japan. One is sometimes astounded on 
being introduced to individuals who have been figuring as 
journalists and stump-orators to find that they arc of an 
age when If Englishmen they would hardly know whether 
they had any political opinions at all; or if they had such 
opinions, would deem it the essence of audacity and conceit 
to make them the subject of a public speech or a news- 
paper article. It is only in Japan that young men are to 
be found audacious enough to write a lecture to grey haired 
statesmen in reference to their foreign policy, such as the 
Kokumin no-Tonio contained some time ago. There arc 
few countries where irresponsible flippant speech and 
writing are so much indulged in as in Japan; few countries 
where men having no practical knowledge of politics can so 
easily gain a reputation for profundity by the skill with 
which they theorise. 
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Allied to the characteristic I have noticed, and for the 
most part inseparable from it, is another conspicuous 
quality of Japanese minds— uupmcticalUy* It has often 
been referred to by both Japanese and foreign writers* 
Mr. Fukuiiwa ts of opinion that this characteristic, like 
the last, iii the result of the system of education followed 
until very recently. Me main tains that the lade of interest 
in industry, agriculture, and commerce, so apparent among 
Japanese young men, is the outcome of the training they 
have received. The books that youths have hitherto been 
taught to hold in high esteem treat of subjects far removed 
from the every-day life of men of business. It is to be 
hoped that the educational system now pursued in Govern¬ 
ment schools will do much to remedy this evil. Certain 
it is that in the past, agriculture* commerce, and industry 
have been for the most part Jjnoded over to the lender 
mercies of men whom ignomne^, prejudice and superstition 
render alien to reform of all hinds. Until a more practical 
*iate of mind characterises the educated portion of the 
Japanese people, the accumulation of national wealth must 
necessarily be slow, 

I pass on to notice a still more fundamental difference 
between Japanese and foreign minds; a difference the 
removal of which seems to us absolutely necessary if japan 
is to compete successfully with Western nations. I 
refer to the distaste that men of education and refinement 
entertain for money-making pursuits. This is something 
distinct frum the characteristic referred to above. To 
lack the qualifications for business is quire different from 
holding business pursuits iit contempt, A man competent 
to win wealth may yet shrink with repugnance from the 
attempt. Such is the case with certain typical Japanese. 
Tlie life of bread-earning appears to them to be a gloomy 
existence which men may be driven to pass hut would 
never voluntarily choose. They dream away their days amid 
dwarfed trees, miniature lakes, ami imaginary Fuji. They 
are of opinion that Occidentals arc nothing the better for 
thvii big machines and appliances; that, on the contrary, 
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by pcrpslimi toll, bustle, and worry they render themselves 
unfit to enjoy the pleasures which nature places within 
their reach. They deem it a mistake to suppose that 
the chief object of human life is toil. 

This sentiment the Japanese have inherited from their 
ancestors; it is far too deeply ingrained to admit ol speedy 
eradication- From a philosophical point of view there is 
much to be said in its favour* Considering the brevity of 
human lift, it does seem an anomaly that most of os should 
live at high pressure; during the greater part of our ex is- 
it nee ; that, during the time when our senses and our minds 
nre at their best, we should be obliged to spend most of 
uur energy on mechanical work, should have to rush along 
at railway speed without time tcT reflect what this hfe is 
or is not capable of yielding* Viewed from a philosophical 
standpoint, the, lives which vve Westerns lead—have to 
lead indeed, for the keenness of competition leaves us 
no choice—will not tear comparison with the life of the 
Japanese man of taste and f|uict pleasure. Wc grind at 
qur professions till either physical weakness or mental 
weariness incapacitates us for the enjoyment of hardly 
earned leisure. The faculties of enjoyment, like all other 
faculties, are apt to grow atrophied by disuse. And so it 
often happens that even the most successful among us 
having acquired much to retire upon, have nothing tu 
retire to : our capacity to enjoy the exhaustless loveliness 
of nature has teen irrecoverably lost* f he spirit of the 
age forces us to sacrifice life to thfi end to the 

means. Moderation i* forbidden to those who would suc¬ 
ceed. Only those who can bear the longest strain stand 
a chance of rising above mediocrity. Thus amid all our 
bustle, we are conscious that the Japanese View is right, 
Ihnt our habitual neglect to cultivate the faculty of enjoy¬ 
ment, though ft result of events and circumstances over 
which we have no control, id calculated to transform us 
into mere machines, warranted capable of being worked so 
long, but condemned to be laid by at lust as so much 
useless lumber. Every now and again one of our awn 
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philosophers reminds us that man is designed for higher 
enjoyment than he experiences* "‘That life was given us 
to Iw; enjoyed, 1 ' writes one of our modem idealists, 11 few 
men in their sober senses, not distracted by unendurable 
anguish or rendered morbid by a perverse theology, have 
ever Beriomiy dreamed of doubting* The analogy of the 
lower animals confirms the consciousness* Homan infancy 
holds the same language. The brutes that perish, but 
never speculate and the young whose native instincts are 
not yet marred by thought, alike listen to nature, and 
alike are joyous. The earth is sown with pleasures, as the 
heavens arc studded with star*—w her ever the conditions 
of existence are unsophisticated- Scarcely a scene th.it is 
not redolent of beauty f scarcely a Dower that does not 
breathe sweetness* Not one of our senses that, in its 
Healthy state, is not an avenue to enjoyment, not one of 
our faculties th.it it is not a delight to exercise. Provision 
is made fur the happiness of every disposition! and of every 
taste—the active, the contemplative, the sensuous, the 
ethereal. Provision is made for the happiness of every 
age, for dancing infancy, for glowing youth, for toiling 
manhood, for reposing age/'* 

So have thought the Japanese from time immemorial, 
and so they might go on thinking were they content to 
remain isolated. It is thu extreme complexity of our lives, 
our craving for conveniences and luxuries never missed 
because never known by the normal Japanese; in n word, 
the conventionality of our lives, that renders incessant toil 
an absolute necessity to us. And Japan will have to follow 
unit In this, as in so many other things. Once having 
entered tile comity of Western nations, she will have for 
a while to sacrifice her poetry and romance to the stem 
necessities of the new situation, ft is no longer a question 
of chousing the more exalted, the more desirable kind of 
life. Shu has to determine what kind of life is best 
tiruled to successful competition with the nations that now 
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control l he destinies of ihe world* Hence the national 
characteristic on which I havo been dwelling is under¬ 
going a process of gradual but sore eradication, For that 
reason t think it worthy of a place among the archives of 
this Society. 

Our analysis of the anti-sore! id characteristic of the 
Japanese mind would not be complete without showing its 
connect ion with chivalry, and without pointing out how it 
affects the conduct of individuals and public bodies in 
modem Java. Some uf the mental characteristics- of 
nations may be called primary* that is, they hare hen 
prominent ever since the dawn of the history of those 
nations. "The French of the nineteenth century," Pro¬ 
fessor Ribot remarks, “are in fact the Gauls described by 
OtMr, In the Cvmmt>it<irie*, Strabo, and in Diodorus 
Siculuji we find all the essential traits of oar national 
character: love of arms, taste for everything that glitters, 
extreme levity of mind, incurable vanity, address, gteat 
readiness of speech, and disposition to be carried away by 
phrases. There are in C;esar some observations, which 
might have been written yesterday. 4 The Gauls, says he, 

‘ have a love of revolution ; they allow themselves to he letl 
by false reports into acts they afterwards regret, and into 
decisions on the most important events t they are depressed 
by reverses; they arc as ready to go to war without cause 
as they aft weak and powerless in the hour of defeat. 
Unfortunately in the case of the Japanese we have not 
the advantage of being able to compare observations made 
by an intelligent foreigner more than eighteen hundred 
years ago with what wt see to-day; hut we may safety 
say that as fur back as history carries us contempt for the 
business of mere money making was n prominent ehnrac* 
teriatic of the Japanese people. There is hardly an 
authentic tale of any length that does not furnish facts 
proving this. The merchant, the usurer, the middleman, 
were regarded ns the pariahs of ancient Japanese society, 


* Heredity, p- s m. 
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lo the level of whoso life the noble samltrnl would r.it her 
die than descend. An age of chivalry has always produced 
this Ceding; but not in every country has the sentiment 
shown the sam e tenacity as in Japan. The prosperous 
days uf chivalry may be said to have closed with the 
accession to supreme power of the first Tokugawa Shogun. 
Vet thenceforth, during two hundred and fifty years, the 
old spirit lived on, despite a perpetual dearth of events 
calculated to preserve it. And to n large extent it has 
even withstood the influences in operation during the 
past twenty years. 

Associated with this absence of sordid ness arc some 
noble traits : a keen sense of honour ; great independence ; 
extreme generosity rind unselfishness; a la^te for simplicity 
of living: love of espousing the cause of the weak arid 
the oppressed—virtues to nil of which in the case of the 
vast majority we fear we shall have to say five uique 
* ah. For as the spirit of commerce and the thirst for 
gain become mote and more prevalent, nuch virtues in¬ 
evitably grow- more and more rare. Happily we still 
encounter instances where the display of these traits is 
conspicuous. The spirit of independence among u cer- 
tain class of Japanese is as strong as ever. Numerous 
are the instances in which it leads men to throw- up 
lucrative posts rather than further policies of which they 
disapprove. In fact *v« may go so far as to say that 
there is no virtue more highly esteemed in Japan to-day 
ihan the absence of servility. A man may have serious 
defects and still be immensely popular if he will show 
himself independent, liut like other virtuous traits, this 
characteristic is apt to develop into a vice. When 
carried to excess it becomes the source of endless 
dissension, and leads to the formation of innumerable 
cliques and cabals - The disintegration that Japanese 
political paiLies have undergone of late years owing to 
the undue prevalence of this spirit has been such as to 
resider successful cooperation :i task of almost insuperable 
difficulty. 
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It should not be forgotten that the Contempt which the 
Japanese gentleman reels for mere money making finds a 
parallel to some extent in the aversion with which our 
country* and town gentry in England, to say nothing 
of our nobility, regard the tradesman who has retired 
on a fortune. But with us contempt is aroused not so 
much bv the occupation by means of which money is 
made as % the vulgarity and pompous display too often 

accompanying its expenditure. 

Let us pass now to notice another mental characteristic , 
which, though partlv derived from the trait just consider^., 
has other sources as well. 1 refer to the levtiy which 
the Japanese display on occasions when a foreigner v-"uld 
be grave and concerned. They bear great pecuniary 
losst-S and sore bereavements with an equanimity that 
is astounding. Where money is concerned the gineral 
feeling in reference to it, as described above, accounts 
for the unconcern with which iU loss is borne. But 
since the Japanese are by no means lacking in domestic 
auction, how is it that to us foreigners they appear m 
stoical when the death of near relatives takes place? 
Various views on this subject have been held by students 
of Japanese psychology. Some maintain that such levity 
in the presence of bereavement is only apparent, that the 
Japanese fed quite as keenly as we do under reverses, 
hut that they consider it a breach of good manners to be 
demonstrative on such occasions: in fact, that it is deemed 
a proof of great strength of mind and diameter to L* able 
to suppress emotion and show a calm front at times when 
there is strong temptation to give way. Those who huid 
ibis view maintain that there is n marked difference in 
the manner in which men and women hear misfortune 
in Japan. Among the latter the display of feeling is quite 
as violent as that of their Western sisters when similarly 
circumstanced. But the men have inherited from their 
warrior ancestors power to control the strongest emotions. 
Such a power was not one of their original endowments, 
but was developed by centuries of training t and according 
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to this view the stolidity of the JapancM savours more of 
the nature of etiquette than of ficiual iack of emotional 
feeling. Others there are who maintain that the levity 
and unconcern so noticeable in the Japanese is real and 
deep'Stated; and that it is the result of the fatalism and 
scepticism which form so prominent a feature of japan- 
ese thought, The shikata-ga-nai® feeling* these critics 
affirm, permeates everything, and reconciles the Japanese 
to events that would cause Westerns the gravest con¬ 
cern. Moreover* say they, the Japanese, having no 
belief in a hereafter, look upon death with mug /raid* 
Did they, in common with Christians believe death to 
be but the entrance to another existence, the close of 
life would be regarded by them in quite a different 
light. 

These considerations* though doubtless they have some¬ 
thing to do with the characteristic we are considering, 
do nnt seem to us to wholly account for it. The fact is 
that the tastes, education, and whole life of the Japanese 
tend to produce light heartedness* and conspire to prevent 
their taking to heart events which Westerns fed keenly. 
In the first place, they have cultivated a most intense 
enjoyment of nature. No people revel in a fine spring or 
autumn, day more than the Japanese. Over many Western 
minds a gloomy theology and a philosophy that scrutinises 
dosdy the darker aspects of human existence have cast 
a deep shadow* To such influences the Japanese are an 
a. nation entire strangers* The teaching of religionists 
stliout a future life possesses little interest for them; no 
fear of future retribution interferes with their festive mirth* 
Thu it speculation has never gone very deep. They have 
not reached the strata of stern facts on which our best 
poets and our best prose writers are wont to dwell* Dr. 
Newman's lines i 

Dim is the philosophic flame 
lJ By thoughts severe unfed, 11 


# Lit* " there ts |HJ hdp far it/' 
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understood in a wider sens* than their author designed 
them to bear, a veil describe the habitual seriousness of 
our western minds. The groaning °f creation, the dis¬ 
appointed hopes, the melancholy cvnnt-KCfice of all the 
best of things—these and similar sad features of human 
existence have forced themselves imperatively on our 
attention- But the Japanese ore in a state of happy 
unconsciousness m regards the gloomy aspects of life* and 
hence am able to enjoy to tire full the world's sunshine. 
How long it is possible Col 1 them to retain this childlike 
simplicity amid the numerous influences, now working in 
their midst, we cannot pretend to Say. Being an e*tre- 
metv imitative people, it is not improbable that in a few 
cent Lilies they will be as grave as we* 

An alleged characteristic which calls for a short notice; 
is pckUness. The impression which the Japanese have 
left on a large number of observant foreigners Ik that 
they are fond of new things, that they lave change for 
change s sake. An American observer remarked not long 
ago that there is nothing fixed in japan but change, i hat 
this is a mental characteristic of the Japanese as we know 
them to day i hnve no doubt; but the question is: bow 
far is it the result of recent events, and how far is it an 
original trait of national chinacttr ? 1 am inclined to 

think that this peculiarity is accidental, not inherent, l or 
centuries prior to the revolution* the Japanese in ull 
essential respects steadfastly adhered to one mode of life, 
to one way of thinking. There was no lack of perma¬ 
nence in their laws, institutions, and pursuits in the days 
of their isolation* They borrowed much from CInna, 
but they assimilated what they borrowed with great per¬ 
sistency of character* In modem times they have found 
themselves suddenly introduced to an entirely new world; 
if would be perhaps more correct to say, to several ncv. 
worlds. Their attention has been attracted by such a 
multitude of things apparently far superior to any thing 
they already possess that they have found great difficulty 
in making a judicious selection. Thus the changes sue- 
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ceding cfuch other so rapidly and in so many directions 
in this country have not, in my opinion, been usually 
dictated by mere fickleness, but have resulted from the 
wish to prove all things with the view of eventually 
holding fast that which is good. Naturally great difficulty 
has been felt in adapting foreign systems and institutions 
to local conditions. Hence when success has not l^en 
attained by one method, another bus been tried. In 
endeavouring to decide on what are and what are not 
notional traits, it is hardly fair to take events that have 
transpired during a period of transition and under extra - 
ordinary circumstances as evidence of permanent mental 
characteristics- In my opinion, therefore, it is premature 
to say that fickleness is a permanent Lrait of Japanese 
national character. 

A hack number- of the journal of the Japanese Edtri 
Cation Society contains an extremely interesting paper 
from the pen of Mr, Nose on-the subject which we arc now 
discussing. Though I tin nut iti every case agree with 
the conclusions at which Mr. Nose arrives, l welcome 
the paper fur the sake of the laqts it contains, and think 
it worthy of bang reproduced m summary hern. As a 
statement of Japanese national characteristics as they 
appear to a native well acquainted with Western thought, 
it has a special value of its own. 

After remarking that even.' nation has distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, produced by its soil, climate, history, and tradi¬ 
tional customs—manifesting themselves in physical and 
mental peculiarities, in different modes of dress, in difibrent 
diet, and great discrepancy of taste—Mr, Nose observes 
that it is desirable that every country' should endeavour 
to preserve intact, as far us possible, its peculiarities, its 
national individuality; since it is for its possession of ele¬ 
ments of character not found in the sAftte degree iu other 
nations that it will gain the respect and deference of 
foreign countries. Independent development of national 
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characteristits a nit powers is what elicits the stlmiration 
of neigh ho tiring countries. The principal national virtues 
of the Japanese, according to Mr. Nose* are loyalty, filial 
piety, beitcvolenct, chastity, and personal cleanliness. He 
maintains that the contention of some writers that these 
virtues were originally derived from China or India is not 
warranted by facts. Though the terms now in use to 
express them are in many instances Chinese in origin, the 
virtues themselves are national heirlooms. Had there 
been no national virtues prior to the spread of Buddhism 
and Confucianism in this country t the writer contends, 
it would have been impossible for the nation to main¬ 
tain its independence. For twelve or thirteen hundred 
years, says Mr* Nose, with the exception of disturbances 
among the Amos, there was no re bell inn against the esta¬ 
blished authority t and in those early times emperors with 
but Few attendants frequently travelled long distances with 
perfect safety. This the writer attributes to the loyalty of 
the people. It was a long time even after the arrival of 
Buddhism and Confucianism before those creeds gained 
any influence over the lower orders; and even alter their 
tenets had been atudied and adopted by a large portion of 
the educated, the latter had a code of honour known as 
memboku, which was quite distinct from the teachings of 
foreign creeds, and the due observance of which alien cost 
them their live s. Under the Tokugnwa reg i me th t C h i nese 
classics were diligently studied, hut more for the sake of 
their general teaching on politics than as furnishing a 
standard of morals. For the latter, Mr. Nose maintains, 
the Japanese invariably fell back on their national ucnii* 
ment, on the mural instincts they had inherited from their 
forefathers. Mr. Nose adds that even those who wero 
best acquainted with Confucianism never regarded its 
moral precepts with anything like \he veneration which the 
Christian feds for the teaching of the Bible. 

The writer next proceeds to define more precisely what 
he conedvea to be the purely national elements of Japanese 
virtue. Thest, he arc extreme aversion to disgrace, 
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and a high regard for unspotted honour, loyalty to supe¬ 
riors, dutiful feelings towards parents, straightforwardness, 
cleanliness, and chastity. “ In other countries," observes 
Mr. Nose, “ethical terms arc derived from sacred writings; 
the terms in vogue in China come from the classics; those 
of Europe from the Bible ; those of India and Turkey from 
the Koran or Buddhist scriptures; but in Japan the words 
which arc best known as expressive of moral states, ac¬ 
tions and feelings are, with few exceptions, purely native, 
and have no connection w-ith any religions creed whatever." 
Mr. Nose gives the following twelve specimens of words 
not derived from Chinese classical literature and yet ex¬ 
pressing moral ideas :—ai-smuanu (inexcusable, improper, 
wrong); memboku-nai (ashamed, crest-fallen); fu-todoki» 
scmban (audacious, insolent); mottai-nai (wrong, improper); 
kinodoku (concern for others, regret); apfarc (splendid, 
admirable); furachi (unprincipled, lawless, w'ickcd); kaicai 
(lovable, dear, pretty); otonashii (quiet, obedient, meek); 
muri-uo-nai (just, reasonable, right); fugydstki (wicked or 
immoral conduct); taiutsu shigoku (of the greatest conse¬ 
quence, of the highest value); ikiji (obstinacy, an unyielding 
temper); ritsugiiha (an upright, straightforward person); 
buchdhd (ignorant, awkward, bungling); kucltiushii (a thing 
to be deplored or regretted). 

This list it, will be perceived, contains words derived 
from China, but such terms are mere adaptations, in Mr. 
Nose's opinion. His argument here is far from con¬ 
vincing. It would have been better had he excluded from 
his list all Chinese words. There would be no surer way 
of finding out what precisely were the ethical notions of 
the ancient Japanese than by making an exhaustive list 
of all the moral terms in use prior to the introduction 
of writing. This could be done by a careful examination 
of the Kojiki and the book of poems known as the 
“ Collection of a myriad Leaves." This latter work was 
published in the middle of the eighth century, and it 
embodies the most ancient forms of speech. Mr. Nose 
contends that the above terms refer to no standared 
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of right and wrong outside the minds of the people \sho 
use them ; that when, for instance, an ancient Japanese 
uttered the word suntanu, he did not employ it in the 
sense of our word 41 unchristian,” nor did he refer to a 
standard set up by individuals like Confucius or Mencius* 
He spoke and thought of impropriety in the abstract, in 
the nature of the action of which this quality was pre¬ 
dicated; and when he spoke of himself as mcnibokunai , 
the standard of conduct which rendered him crestfallen 
was a purely national one, and had nor cference what¬ 
ever to a supposed divine revelation. Mr. Nose asserts 
that the feelings of ancient Japanese on such matters 
were well expressed by Sugawara Michizanc when he 
wrote. 


“ Kokoro dtuii 

Makoto no micki ni 
Kanainaba, 

1 norazu totemo 
Kamiya mamoran ."— 

4 ‘ As long as the heart is in harmony with truth, even 
though there be no praying, God will protect.” 

For the chastity of her women, for the loyalty and 
bravery’ of her great heroes, for the moral obligations which 
even the most uneducated of her sons feel themselves 
under, Japan, Mr. Nose afiirms, is indebted to no religious 
creed, but to those inherent moral sentiments that have 
characterised her people ever since they have been a nation. 
He proceeds to show that though the terms for many of 
her virtues now in use are Chinese in origin, the qualities 
denoted by such terms are purely native. And he main¬ 
tains that the loyalty of her sons and the chastity of her 
W’omen arc at once distinct and superior to anything found 
in China. The objection to second marriages, which was 
so strongly felt by the Japanese women of former days; 
the native disregard of death when obligations had to be 
fulfilled, which was so conspicuous in the men—all this 
the writer contends finds no parallel in Chinese morals. 
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Mr. Nose admits that the ambition to die honourably 
rather than live in disgrace wan in Japan in excess of 
tv hat Is desirable ; but nevertheless contends that as an 
exhibition of strength of moral purpose it was very remark' 
able, and adds that the determination which enabled men 
to die without regret when duly demanded the sacrifice 
of their lives, would, had it been rightly directed, have 
sufficed to enable them to bear the shame to which they 
were exposed and to commence afresh life's battle, Hu 
thinks that the fundamental difference between Japanese 
and foreign menial characteristics is in the value put upon 
life. He admits that the fortitude which enables a man 
to survive disgrace and attempt to regain his lost reputa¬ 
tion is of a higher order than that which nerves and 
sustains him in the hour of selfdestruction, and hence 
l hiit the foreign view ls preferable to that of the ancient 
Japanese* 

Mr* Nose passes on to discuss the vendetta. He does 
not attempt to deny that this practice received the moral 
sanction of the nation for many centuries. But this, he 
says, was owing to the imperfection of the laws of those 
I Ernes. The justice which should have been admin Entered 
by the State was dispensed by private individuals. But 
the desire to punish the wicked and to avenge the death 
of relatives was in itself highly virtuous. After the manner 
of most Japanese writers on this subject, Mr. Nose dwells 
on the loyally to the throne manifested in Japan as some¬ 
thing entirely unique. 

Mr. Nose, at the conclusion of his paper, laments that 
there are at present so many signs of deterioration in the 
moral feelings of the Japanese, and points out that upon 
the increased cultivation of these depends the future 
prosperity of the empire. He remarks that the old disre¬ 
gard ol death, the willingness to sacrifice life to tbu 
country's honour, ts occasionally seen now-a-days, but that 
it no longer gains the respect of the nation, owing to the 
ignorance and bigotry with which it is associated. Mr* 
Nose maintains that it is quite possible to find alt that is 
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required in the way of an ethical standard in the hereditary 
moral sentiments of the nation, and thinks that if these 
sentiments be nurtured in the family and the school, a 
type of character inferior to none of those said to be 
the result of religious teaching in the West will certainly 
be produced. 

Mr. Nose, in a work entitled Kidiku-gaku , treats the 
subject of Japanese mental characteristics at still greater 
length. His point of view is that of an educationalist, but 
the conclusions which he reaches are of deep interest to the 
student of Japanese psychology. The following brief 
summary of his views taken from a notice of the work 
which I prepared for the Japan Mail some time ago 
I think worth inserting in this paper. 

The temperature, the climate, the physical characteristics 
of the country, the fertility of the soil—these are all con¬ 
ducive to high development. But unfortunately, for the 
three hundred years that preceded the Meiji era,*' the bene¬ 
ficent effects of these physical influences were counteracted 
by the baneful nature of the social and individual agencies 
at work. Mr. Nose maintains that it was haidly possible 
to find an atmosphere less congenial to mental develop¬ 
ment than that which existed under the grinding despotism 
of the Tokugawn Shoguns. All forms of original thought, 
ail attempts to encourage independent investigation, were 
suspected and suppressed. He ‘is of opinion that it will 
take some generations to eradicate the evil effects of the 
social influences of old Japan. They are still to be traced 
in the fundamental ideas of the agriculturalist and the 
mechanic; they account for his lack of enterprise, and for 
the fatalistic manner in which he clings to his environment, 
as though it were unalterable. Not less are the effects of 
these influences manifested in the lives and thoughts of the 
learned classes of society. With thq majority learning is 
no more than a pastime. It is pursued with no practical 
end in view, and is valued more as a polite accomplishment 
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than as an organ of enlightenment and a means of amelio- 
rating the condition of suffering humanity. The mental 
qualities which, according to Mr. Nose, need most cultiva- 
tion in Japan arc tenacity and stability of purpose, and 
a determination to bring to a consummation that which 
has once been commenced. 

As I have already observed, I am not prepared to 
endorse Mr. Nose's views. I think that his main con¬ 
tention that the fundamental ethical notions of the Japan¬ 
ese were not derived from China is incontrovertible. But 
the native origin of the ethical ideas of the Japanese is 
not to be elevated to the rank of a distinguishing national 
characteristic. When Mr. Nose tells us that the terms in 
vogue in China came from the Classics; those of Europe 
from the Bible; those of India and Turkey from the Koran 
or Buddhist Scriptures, but that in Japan the words which 
arc best known as expressive of moral states, actions and 
feelings arc, with few exceptions, purely native, and have 
no connection with any religious creed whatever, he 
confuses two distinct things, namely ethical notions and 
the language in which those notions are expressed. It is 
no distinguishing mark of Japan that she had a stock of 
moral ideas long before she came into contact with a 
foreign civilization. Nobody imagines that the Bible, the 
Koran or the Buddhist scriptures could be rendered into 
the language of a people utterly devoid of all moral 
notions. The thoughts, in however vague and indefinite 
a form, must have been present in the minds of the people 
whom these sacred books have furnished with terms. 
But this does not make the obligation we are under to 
the writers of the books anything the less. And the same 
may be said of Japan. We think that Mr. Nose under-es¬ 
timates the influence which Confucianism and Buddhism 
have exercised in giving shape and definiteness to the 
ethical creed of the Japanese as we find it in their best 
books. The list of what he deems adopted terms might 
be confronted with a still fuller list of purely Chinese 
terms. Japanese ethics owes much to China. Had the 
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native system been allowed to develop itself unaided by 
foreign thought, it would to day be no less meagre and 
effete than the Shintd creed. 

What I have said about the lack of peculiarity in the 
ethical language used by ancient Japanese applies to the 
notions themselves as stated by Mr. Nose. Nations have 
distinguishing marks, doubtless, but they do not consist of 
discrepancies in fundamental moral notions. What Mr. 
Nose designates the principal national virtues of the Japan¬ 
ese : loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, chastity, and personal 
cleanliness are virtues possessed by all nations who pretend 
to any kind of civilisation. These qualities arc not then to 
be reckoned as distinctly national virtues. The regard 
in which the Japanese hold the person of their Sovereign is 
supposed by Mr. Nose and a crowd of other writers to be 
unique. But we all know that extreme veneration for 
sovereignty is a universal characteristic of nations in the 
earlier stages of their development. 

While valuing many of the facts with which Mr. Nose 
furnishes us, we think that the inferences which be draws 
from them are by no means warranted. 

1 have done no more than trace the outlines of a great 
and interesting subject; confining myself for the most 
part to jotting down the results of my own observations, 
extended over many years. I may return to the discus¬ 
sion on a future occasion. It would be interesting to know 
how far the views expressed in this paper are shared by 
other foreign students. I say foreign students, as it is 
of course plain that distinguishing marks of nationality 
must be more discernible to a foreigner than to a native, 
on the principle that to few is it given to sec themselves 
as others sec them. 

1 have purposely omitted from this paper the notice 
of some traits to which my attention has l>cen frequently 
called by foreign observers, for the reason that I have my 
doubts whether the number of cases in which such 
characteristics are displayed is sufficiently large and suffici¬ 
ently typical to warrant my including them in a list of 
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distinctively national traits. As I observed at the outset, 
the subject is one that requires very delicate handling and 
one in which, perhaps, it is impossible to do more than 
arrive at an approximately correct opinion. Nevertheless 
I think it worthy of the attention of this Society, and 
trust that, since it is a topic on which all old residents 
must have formed- some definite notions, this paper may 
induce such to give the Society and the public the benefit 
of their observations. 
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L PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


The character and career of Dr, Duane B. Simmons, the 
author of those Notes, arc too well known to residents of 
Japan to need any preliminary notice. For the benefit of 
others, however, it will ho necessary, before referring to the 
Notes themselves, to speak briefly of the personality of 
their author. 

Dr. Simmons was a native of Glens Falls* New York, 
and was born about 1834. Hu began his medical education 
in 1853. studying in his native town with Dr. M. S. 
Littlefield. Ho then spent two years attending medical 
lectures in Albany, und in 1854 went to New York, where 
he graduated, in 1855, nt the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The next year he served as Assistant Surgeon 
at King's County Hospital, and the year 1856 was spent 
in medical studies at Paris and in travel on the Continent. 
On his return he settled in Williamsburgh, New York, to 
follow his profession; but in 1S59, feeling (us his diary 
says) that his sphere wa& too limited for his temperament* 
he accepted an offer to accompany &8 surgeon a missionary 
body sent out bv the Dutch Keformed Church of New York, 
From November 3, 1859. when he landed in Knnag.iwa, he 
made his home in japan, practising his profession and 
becoming undoubtedly the most eminent physician in 
the country, and perhaps (among the Japanese, certainly) 
of all foreigners the one whose name was best known. 
During an absence of a year or so, in 1S62-3, he look the 
Opportunity to continue hss medical studies in Berlin, 
under Virchow and von Graefe. In 1S69 he was offered 
the directorship of the Imperial Medical School and 
Hospital, then newly established in Tokyu, but for some 
reason it was declined. Not long afterwards he establish¬ 
ed the jitzen Hospital in Yokohama; and the instruction 
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which he offered to voluntary classes of Japanese practi¬ 
tioners was of tasting benefit to the enuse of medical 
education here. In addition to the duties of this post, he 
filled the positions of Sanitary Adviser to the Provincial 
Government, Sanitary Inspector of the Port, Surgeon to 
the Police Hospital, and Chairman of the Foreign Board 
of Health. In 1877 cholera was under his direction 
treated for the first time in Japan with the methods of 
modern sanitary science. In i88t his health broke down, 
and he returned to America. But after a few years’ 
absence his love for Japan proved irresistible, and he 
returned to its shores, with his mother, in 1887, his plan 
then being to spend the best part of his time in the study 
of Japanese social institutions during the feudal period. 
With this object he began, with some system, to seek 
information from the scores of educated Japanese whom he 
counted among his friends, to have books translated, and 
to make copious notes upon a wide range of subjects. At 
the end of 1888, however, aggravated symptoms appeared 
of Bright’s disease, which had long threatened him. He 
began with new vigor to arrange the materials he had been 
collecting, but it was now too late, and in February, 1889, 
he passed away. 

Among the Japanese his friends could be numbered by 
the hundred,—cabinet ministers, government officials, 
doctors, priests, scholars, local officials, farmers, mer¬ 
chants, rich and poor, old and young. His travels in the 
interior made him known everywhere among the people, 
and his medical services, usually gratuitous, caused him to 
be remembered by them. It has been said that there was 
hardly a village in Japan where he did not have a friend or 
an acquaintance. 

He was loved by the Japanese who knew him as no other 
foreigner in Japan, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
ever has been. It was the earnest request of his Japanese 
friends, after his death, that they alone knight have the 
privilege of following his body, as it was carried from his 
house in TftkyO to the railway station; and the hundreds 
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who joined the procession formed a gathering of eminent 
men in ail departments of life such as probably never 
occurred before in the capital. 

During his twenty-five years’ residence he was continu¬ 
ally making inquiries and absorbing information. His 
sympathy had the widest range, and his queries embraced 
innumerable subjects, from ilainiyd to beggars, from games 
and festivals to crime and immorality. In later years 
it would seem that his chief interest lay in the direction of . 
land tenure and local institutions, which form the principal 
subjects of the Notes here collected. His reading on those 
topics was, perhaps necessarily, not extensive, and his 
eagerness to explore each new subject that opened before 
him resulted continually in unfinished work which lacked 
the scientific value that it might easily have had. He had 
the enthusiasm for facts as facts which characterizes the 
true scientist, and it seems to have been an excess of 
the same quality which has deprived his study of the 
stability and coherency that it should have had. He 
himself recognized the direction of his failing. During 
his last year or two, he often expressed a hope that some 
younger man, some one with a fresher acquaintance With 
modern science and with a capacity for systematization, 
would come across his path and would share his labors, 
moulding into form the material, written and unwritten, 
which he had collected, and carrying out the unfinished 
investigations which he had begun. Undoubtedly this 
was exactly his need; and undoubtedly, through his failure 
to meet with such good fortune, science has lost irretriev¬ 
ably. The man was unique, and his opportunities were 
unique, and the portion of knowledge which is contained in 
these Notes and in his still unpublished manuscripts, is, 
like the unsubmerged peak of an iceberg, but a small 
portion of what might have been secured for science. 

Of the special opportunities which he had for observing 
and investigating, he himself writes as follows: “ *1 he 

social and domestic condition of a people can only be 
studied by a long life among them and by actual residence 
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for JL to Eiger or shorter time in some of their representative 
households. My lung residence in Japan afforded me 
frecjoetit opportunities for doing this* Mv knowledge of 
the language and my profess ion of physician brought me 
on these occasions into the most confidential relations, dis¬ 
arming suspicion* relieving from restraint, and thus enabling 
mu to arrive at facts and conclusions which under less 
favorable circumstances would havu been sure to he marred 
. by exaggerations on the one hmd and by concealment on 
the other. One of the most remarkable features in the 
rapid development of progress in Japan was the eagerness 
with which all classes and more especially the higher and 
educated sought the advice and aid of foreign physicians* 
For many years In charge of one of the largest hospitals, 
my opportunities for becoming familiar with all classes of 
the people were exceptional. Certain families were in the 
habit of coming tong distances almost every summer to 
my Hospital and of taking rooms and living in. it ns if at 
a sanitarium. With many of them I formed lasting 
relations of friendship, and was frequently invited to come 
r la their homes and stay as long as. my convenience and 
inclinations dictated, Some of these invitations were 
gladly accepted from time to time. Whenever journeying 
in the country [ constantly met old familiar faces of whose 
whereabouts I had had no knowledge. My arrival in a 
village, especially if I remained all night, was sure to be 
the occasion of a general reception from old! patients and 
their friends, partly complimentary and parity to obtain my 
medical advice. Among them most conspicuous would 
be the village doctors. Some of them had been my 
students: others had on various occasions brought their 
difficult cases to me for consultation. In this manner 
1 became acquainted with the domestic and social life of 
the rural population and the large landed proprietors. 

11 Much in the same manner 1 was brought in contact 
with the higher and ruling classes. Ak one of two or 
three pioneers of western medical science, the gates of 
feudal lords were thrown open to me f —gates which had 
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ever been dosed apinsl the foreigncr f and within which 
all was deep mystery to those who came here from the 
western world during the centuries of Japanese national 
hermitage. liy frequent visits to these families, I was 
enabled to see and study the social life of old japan in 
places where the customs and usages of centuries past 
were preserved in all their purity. 1 he opportunity was 
well timed, for already there had begun to appear the signs 
of a civil strife resulting ultimately in overthrow and 
destruction so sudden and so thorough that .it this date 
onlv a trace remains of the pomp and circumstance of 
feudal pride." 

Of the passing away of the old customs and of the 
necessity for a diligent and speedy use of fust disappearing 
opportunities, he says: “Some of the most attractive 
subjects to the studtm, the organization of society, the 
institutions of the family, and especially the system of 
rural government forming the whole superstructure on 
which the nation was built, have m Japan up to this time 
been comparatively little studied by foreigners. I his is 
chiefly due, first, to the difficulty of investigating without a 
good knowledge of the language, and, secondly, to the 
want of opportunities, by close relationship with the people, 
to appreciate the spirit as well 8s the form of their institu- 
lions. But the subject of the laws and customs of oTd 
Japan is fast becoming a matter of history only. Since the 
abolition of feudalism in 1N71 and the restoration of the 
Mikado to power, great and marvellous changes have been 
going on in the social and political condition cu the country- 
The historic oriental forms of social life and government 
are being as fast as possible remodeled on western princi¬ 
ples, and if the present rate of Change continues, the time 
jg not far distant when the main features will have disap¬ 
peared or will have become no modified by mixture with 
western ideas am! methods that it will be difficult to 
separate the old from the new. Already there is a 
younger generation ignorant of most of the customs charac¬ 
teristic of the feudal and rural life of old Japan. Not even 
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the names of the books from which chiefly I have drawn 
my information are known to the younger educated Japan¬ 
ese* Their contents are known to but few of even the 
alder Japanese* Many of the written laws especially, and 
the records oE the customs on which they were based, were 
till the fait of feudalism preserved in manuscript form only, 
and of these manuscripts numbers arc now to be found 
only after much search in old booths or junk shops where 
they are held at a value little mure than that of waste 
paper- Even though these may he rescued and preserved 
for the use of future students of Japanese history* their 
extreme brevity and simplicity will fail to convey the spirit 
of the institutions and customs of the times to which 
they refer* The present day therefore is one of great 
importance in researches of the kind. Now the living 
representatives of the past times imy be reached ; now the 
□ pportunity exists for personal inquiry from those who 
were not only familiar with the laws and customs of those 
limes but who were, as officials, tire only possessors of the 
manuscripts containing the records, taws, and decisions. 
Some of these persons I am fortunate enough to number 
among my friends, but their gray hairs and tottering steps 
warn me that no lime is to be lost if this source of 
information ih to he utilized. In addition to this, the fact 
that I am one of a dozen at most of living foreigners who 
have been actual ob&ervers of the forms of society and 
government in old Japan makes me feel still more the im¬ 
portance of pushing on with the work which 1 have under¬ 
taken. In what I write I shall not pretend to have e*;- 
haested the subject, but shall aim only to give a brief 
outline of it in a connected form as a basis for farther and 
more extended observation by myself and other more able 
Students/' 1 


t. The atfh'.'i of the Chihv Seido-iiQ says; "All intelligent people 
irgiet keenly the sweeping 3way at ancient customs that endued alter 
the Mnji TteAEoranon* Good or h.uL tlioy wen all included, on the 
■core of being opposed to free initltuUon*. There were numerous 
cuitoms whith j^riornicd an itnpvtunt sciyEce in preMlving Nicial 
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Ht felt a natural satisfaction in the fact that he was the 
First to study these phenomena of local institutions atid to 
bring to light facts of such interest and importance to 
science, 11 As showing the great importance and value to 
the student of anthropology of the Village Communities 
wherever thtv ore still living institutions, Sir Henry Maine 
remarks in his’ Village Communities:' 'For many years 
the discovery and recognition of the existence of the Village 
Communities of India has ranked among the greatest 
achievements of the Anglo Indian Government,' I must 
admit, therefore, that El was with no small degree of satis- 
faction that l discovered, now some years ago, the Village 
Communities of Sir Henry Maine to exist in Japan. I say 
+ d iscovercd," because 1 am nut aware that they had been 
recognised by any previous observer, He this as it may, it 
matters little to me, as long ns 1 have at last the leisure and 
the opportunity for their study.' 1 hts was written shortly 
before his death. While it is necessary to refuse assent 
to the exactness of the parallel here predicated between 
the Japanese community and those sketched by Sir Henry 
Maine, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that the 
study of the Japanese Village Community approaches if 
not equals in scientific importance that of any other such 
communities outside of Western Europe. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the circumstances 
under which his manu script came into the hand s of the 

teller, but the*e wctc carried in thu general inundation, side by 

side with the really pernicious limitation*, Among the former were 
the obfcivunces in regard 10 (be common meadow' jod foresl land. 
Tbes*. before the Restoration, weto public pioperly of Hturo, *>rn, CiC., 
and were preserved from destruction by salutary icgubtions. Rat alter 
that great event tbe authority of the old Alien was Weakened* and evil 
con r.t^ ueo ecs foil owed. Now that the hand of cOotTOr was loosed, 
people began, to act as their wish dictated- Before long the subdivision 
of commons, even their sale, came to pass. It i* much to be lamented 
that «1 The present time little Or no (rave of the old law on thl* *ubjecl 
can be found. Here and there* in mnAf lying in mountainous illalrkla. 
some trace*, remain, for the people of the mountains aie conservative <n 
their nature* and are not leady to suffer sudden cLiango In their old 
customs," 
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editor, except to say that it was by the kind permission 
of those who had the authority to dispose of it. A few 
words, however, must be said about the material for the 
Notes. The manuscript left by Dr. Simmons included 
nearly one hundred notebooks and packages of loose papers, 
containing memoranda, jottings, extended notes, half-begun 
articles, plans for books and essays, etc. etc., covering 
scores of topics, and utterly without index or arrangement. 
It was necessary to find out what portions of this material 
were homogeneous, and then to extract and arrange 
selected passages, and to attempt to put them in a form fit 
for publication. One result of this condition of things was 
that the material going to make up these Notes was found 
scattered in perhaps a thousand separate passages, now 
woven into continuous text, and that the editor has been 
obliged to take the responsibility of arranging this material, 
of correcting hastily written passages, of amplifying memo¬ 
randa, and of condensing the frequently occurring repeti¬ 
tions. The hasty and unfinished nature of the writing 
made this in most cases a necessity. It was thought better 
that the reader's attention should, if possible, not be dis¬ 
tracted by formal inadequacies which the author, had he 
lived, would never have allowed to remain. For the sake 
of presenting the individuality of the author as closely as 
possible, much has been retained the form of which did not 
commend itself to the editor personally. On the other 
hand, perhaps one third of the whole material is in the 
language of the editor ; though for the sake of the credit of 
the author it is to be regretted that it was impossible clearly 
to distinguish those passages for the wording of which the 
editor alone is responsible. Another consequence of the 
chaotic condition of the papers is that it is out of the ques¬ 
tion to make certain distinctions bearing on the scientific 
value of the statements made, (t) It was impossible, in all 
but a few minor instances, to assign dates to passages ; that 
is, to ascertain whether they represented the earlier or the 
later views of the author, (a) It was next to impossible to 
determine whether a given passage was based on observa- 
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lion, on the translation of a book, or on statements by 
Japanese friends, and, in the last case, to determine the 
source of the statements. This drawback is of the less 
consequence, however, for this reason. On the subject of 
local institutions and land tenure, Dr. Simmons’ customary 
informant (other than his provincial friends, ex-officials, 
etc.) was a Japanese scholar, Otomo RokujirO by name, 
occupying a high place, though not the highest, as a 
student of those subjects. This scholar (whom he colls 
“ my teacher " in some passages) gave him the full benefit 
of his researches and attainments. The largest part of 
these Notes may be taken as based on the authority of Mr. 
Otomo, or of Japanese books translated by him for Dr. 
Simmons and therefore stamped with his authority. Mr. 
Otomo died a few months before the author of these Notes, 
and we are unfortunately left without the light which he 
could throw on the sources of information in detail. Mr. 
Fukuxawa, who lent Dr. Simmons a number of Japanese 
books and shared his interest in the subject, had no direct 
companionship in his studies, and can give no help on this 
point. (3) Many obscurities remain, which no collation 
of passages and no effort at inference can dissipate. These 
must be accepted as inevitable. 

The Japanese works on which Dr. Simmons seems to 
have drawn most largely were two; i) Jikatn Hnnrei - 
rokn (collection of provincial regulations), a work con¬ 
taining a great deal of miscellaneous information on the 
subject of local rural institutions. W ritten at some 
unascertained time by Oishi Ijurd, a scholar of some 
standing and a local official of Takasaki Han, who died 
about 1794, it was first brought to light about 1840, when 
Mi/uno Tadakuni, a feudal noble, made an effort to 
collect rare and valuable books. A scholar named 
T6jd Kd (using the 1 tom de plume of Kintai) formed the 
intention of revising and completing it, but political 
imprisonment interfered with his purpose and it was not 
carried out until 1871, when the completed work was 
published in twenty small volumes. It is probably the 
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best known book on the subject, and the amount of original 
material which it contains makes it particularly valuable. 2) 
Jiknta Ochibo-shil (collection of fallen rice cars in the 
provinces), an anonymous collection of notes on land 
tenure and local institutions, written about 1799. 

From one point of view these Notes have the highest 
importance. They mark the first step in the study of 
local institutions in old Japan, and they have opened the 
way for more extended study. They are largely the results 
of investigation made on the spot and under specially 
favorable opportunities, and may be taken to represent, in 
any given instance, the actual practice among the people, 
rather than the theoretical rule. From another point of 
view the value of a large portion of them is but temporary 
and their authority onty provisional; for later students will 
be able to consult much better written authorities, to reach 
wider conclusions, and to construct sounder theories. In 
any case we must be deeply grateful for the enthusiastic 
spirit and the sympathetic observation which has given 
us this valuable nucleus and has made us aware of the 
richness of the field of investigation. 

The foot-notes are invariably those of the editor. The 
Japanese authorities there cited are as follows: t. The 
Chi lid Scido-tsd, an account of the local government 
system of old Japan, in two volumes, written about 1878. 
The author is said to have been a Mr. Murata, of the 
Gcnrdin (Senate); the copy used for reference was in 
manuscript, and is the only one known to the editor: 

2. The Sendai Han Gun-shi-son-chd Seido-kO, a manu¬ 
script account of local government in the fief of Sendai, 
written within recent years by officers o! the new province 
of Mivagi (which contains the town of Sendai), under the 
direction of Mr. Yamada: 3. The Yamato Hunset , a 

manuscript volume, copied from a manuscript now at the » 
Nara Gun-yakusho (office of Nara county), giving a short 
account of the local institutions in the old province of 
Yamato. The authors were certain officials of the Gun- 
yakuiho: 4. The Den yen Jikata Kigcn, an account of 
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the origin and history of various institutions connected 
with land tenure; written by Mr. Asakawa Teigo, and 
existing only in manuscript: 5. I he l)ai A ihon Fuddsan, 
a history of real property in Japan down to the time of the 
Restoration ; written in 1S8S by Mr. Yokoye Tokifuyu, 
a TokvO scholar of eminence: 6. The Minji Kwanrei- 
ruishil , a collection of local customs relating to land 
tenure, contracts, etc., made about 187S by officials in the 
various provinces under the supervision of the ShihO-shd 
(Department*of Justice): 7. The Shoytn-kd, a history of 
shoyen or manors, by Mr. Kurita Kwan, of Mito. 

The first four were kindly loaned for translation by 
Mr. Matsuxaki Kuranosukc; the sixth by Mr. Ishii. 

For the translation of the third and sixth of these the 
editor is indebted to Mr. Ushiba Tetsuo, a student of the 
School of English Law; of the first, fifth and seventh, to 
Mr. Nagashima, a recent graduate of the Keidgijuku 
College; of the second and fourth, to Mr. Kambe lorajiro, 
a student of the Law Department of the Ketogijuku 
University; and for the translation of the fourth Kunti-chd 
in the Appendix to Mr. Ishii Kikujir6, a graduate of the 
Law Department of the Imperial University. For explana¬ 
tions on many points of translation there is a special 
indebtedness to Messrs. Ushiba and Ishii. Several Japan¬ 
ese scholars of high rank have also been consulted for 
criticism of the conclusions reached by Dr. Simmons, and 
where an opinion was of special consequence it has been 
mentioned. Chief among these were Mr. Konakamura 
Kiyonori, professor of Ancient Japanese Law in the Im¬ 
perial University, and one of the three or four leading 
authorities upon the subject; Mr. Kurita Kwan, curator of 
the Shoko-kwan Library at Mito, editor and reviser of the 
national history Dai Nihon-slti, and author oi numerous 
works on old Japanese law and custom; Mr. Miyazaki 
MichisaburA, professor of Roman Law in the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, and a thorough student of early Japanese institu¬ 
tions; Mr. Matsuxaki Kuranosuke, assistant professor at 
the Imperial University and one of the btst of the younger 
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Japanese scholars; and Mr. Komeyama Yasusukc, professor 
of Old Japanese Law in the Keidgijuku University. It is 
a matter of extreme regret that there does not exist among 
these and other scholars, foreign and native, greater 
co-operation in the investigation of early and medireval 
institutions. 

For the meanings of the various Japanese terms the 
editor and his translators are responsible, though for con¬ 
venience sake the meanings are usually placed in the text 
itself. Thanks are dqc for assistance in th*s matter and 
in that of etymologies to Mr. J. H. Gubbins, the learned 
Japanese Secretary of H. B. M.'s Legation. 

A table of equivalents for Japanese measures is here 
appended for reference. 


i ri = 2.4403 miles 

1 chO = 357.92 feet 

1 ken = 1.9SS4 yards 

1 slutku = 11.9305 inches 

1 ri = 5.9552 square miles 

t did sz 2.4507 acres 

1 tan = 0.2451 acre 

1 tsubo = 3.953s square yards 


- Linear measure. 


h Square measure. 


I koku 
1 to 
1 slid 
1 g6 


4.9629 bushels 
.496 bushel 
.1985 peck 
.0199 peck 


J 


Dry measure. 







n. NOTES OF DK. SIMMONS. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Jm Tht spirit of local institutions. 

Wfi think of government as a kind of instrument of 
machine for making law#, and, when they arc made, as 
charging itself with their enforcement. In fact not an 
inconsiderable portion of society in the West regards the 
law as its enemy* In old Japan society was a law to 
itself, Its civil rales went out and up from the people 
instead of down and upon them* Customs matured by 
centuries of growth and experience took the place of writ¬ 
ten codes of laws (except in the case of criminal law-s) 
and a system of arbitration took the place of courts, 
judges and lawyers. "1 he rural communities were highly 
organized and within certain broad limits were indepen¬ 
dent and democratic in the conduct and administration of 
their municipal all,lira, Thu government of these was 
social rather than political, their head men advisers, not 
rulers, arbitrators, not judges* 

The governmental methods of rural japan were a 
product of the growth and development of tribal customs 
ami usages, modi Red by edicts and laws promulgated at 
various Epochs from the central sources of power, the 
Mikados and the Shdgcns or military chieftains. The 
customs and laws of the village communities as they 
existed before the restoration t»f the Mikado (1.%$) had 
their origin in three sources: ist. The traditions and 
customs of the early periods; 2nd* Xhe beliefs and practices 
imported and developed by the Buddhist missionaries ; 3rd, 
The edicts promulgated from time to .time by the Mikados, 
ShOguns, and dahuj'O. U seems to have been the policy 
of the Shoguns i the originators of military' rUlt ''< commenc¬ 
ing with Voritomo, to change as little as possible, when 
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coming into power, the laws and customs affecting the 
agricultural population. Especially was this the case 
with the Tokugaw.i Shoguns, the general principle being 
carried out thut any custom of the rural dialrlets which 
hnd existed for 50 years or more should be respected and 
recognized as law. This points to a conclusion just 
opposite to what has been often asserted, that the laws 
governing the Japanese people were unknown to them., 
their perusal being allowed only to the Go-r&jtl or Council 
of Slate. The fact is that the Go rGjd was more a 
high court of appeal from the decisions of the rural and 
municipal chief magistrates than a source from which laws 
were promulgated for the people at large. The laws for 
the government of the feudal lords and their retainers 
(With which, of course, the puopte had little or nothing 
to do) must not be confounded with those affecting the 
common people, especially the laws relating lc titles to 
land, to the collection of taxes, to irrigation, and to tfje 
thousand and one questions involving the rights and 
privileges of an essentially agricultural community. Instead 
of there being an ignorance of the laws and hence of indi¬ 
vidual rights, there was probably no country in the world 
w here the mass of the people, down to the smallest farmer 
in the possession of a few square yards of land, were 
more familiar will) their rights and duties than in japan. 
In fact it will he seen that in a vast majority of cases 
the |*eoplc themselves*, by means of a system of arbitration 
which they were encouraged to employ instead of appeal¬ 
ing m the established courts, were thu executors of their 
own rights. 

There was a Kyoto saying ** TVii ka-!wtto t mihka-hatio " 
- S ov t ,„m C nl nu.l t laws arc but three day laws. All 
laws, that is, and all officials* are constantly changing, are 
not fixed on solid ground. The government of the people 
h\ themselves—wmjvt-jf a, village rule, cha-M, town rule, 
ha- Ad, family rule—these arc the true sources of order, of 
the permanent and deep sealed mode a of action which 
constitute true government. 
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2. Load Government from above* 


The ivhale organization of the government* was based on 
a plan of national and social economics having no parallel 
in any other country in the world. This we find especially 
marked in the administration of the agricultural districts. 
Having decided, especially since the commencement of the 
Tokugawa regime, on a policy of seclusion and of non¬ 
communication with the rest of the world, the problem 
gradually evolved as to how a constantly increasing popu¬ 
lation on a comparatively small space could be kept sup- 
plied with the necessities of life. It is doubtful whether 
this problem was completely formulated by the founder of 
the 270 years dynasty. But the plan having been adopted 
of isolation, of permitting no emigration or immigration, 
no commerce, no exchange of hand labor or machinery for 
products of other countries, the solution of the problem 
developed by successive gradations and gave rise to certain 
natural expedients for effecting the purpose. The pro¬ 
found peace eliminated the destruction of life in battle and 
the various concomitants of war and want. I’hu laws 
enforcing storage of rice and other products, against the 
accidents of failure of crops, etc., tended to counteract the 
opposing tendency to overpopulation* 

The result was a wonderful system of agriculture and an 
economical use of the products of the sod and the necessities 
of life. One of the fruits of this is seen in the simplicity of 
the dwellings, mode of life, etc., wh ich is still to be obstr- 

■x, A fact ia be kept Lei mind in studying the political iaflLUUtioM of 
1 .1 pin Lb the separate and distinct chancier of [he lit?; of the com¬ 
mon people and that of the rater*. The distinction has until recently 
heclt so much nc^ieCt^J that it can hardly he COO much empiiasi ted 
now. ll was clearly rtco^niecd. by Dr. "aimmtfrts, and was always pre, 
tent in hit mind, la order, therefore, to undent and where the tine of 
separation [of course not by any means a sharp one) lies- 1 " ^e draun, 
it wih ^bought best lo place firei thoie portions or the Note-* giving an 
account of the local officialS Of tile fcvilal lord* and the central Govern¬ 
ment > and Of their Inactions 1 the reader then to the puitten* 

testing mure directly on the land 5a and the internal aspect of local 

hte. 
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ved. In mas l other countries si mp 3 i city of life h.iG tended 
towardS carelessness and neglect of cleanliness, but here 
the opposite ts the case. 

The chief local administrative official was known as 
guxdui (district deputy) or duikuitti (deputy-official)- These 
were appointed by the central government, whether Shogun 
or tlaimjrd. They were in reality different grades of the 
same office. The district under them was of varying aisie. 
For the daikivan it ranged from an assessed production of 
■SQ.ooo koku of nee downwards. For the fundus ii ranged 
from 50,000 to ioO|,tx>o bakttJ * * 3 4 * * * * fn the daimiates the officer 
was so me times Called b 6 r i-bug}'Q,* 

The office may be briefly described as that of re venue- 
officer-in-chief of the executive authority, judge in criminal 
cases, and court of appeal in civil cases. The bouse of the 
tftrikwnn with jail, office, and court room, was called/tn-guyti 
(or jr'iu-j n i or camp (Jit +1 army-little-ho use). Thu assistants 
were taken from the merchant class, because of the experi¬ 
ence of such persons in money matters. The staff of a 
ddffttrciB, in a 50,000 koku district, averaged eighteen men* 
with, say, seven more as stall’-bearers, etc. The salary of 
the position varied in different places from 136 to 556 boku 
for annum. The oamiStantfi received no fixed salary, hut 
were allowed a compensation at tile end of the year, 9 

in Kfiriyuma Hmtt (Mauudatra Kai no Kami) the three dtiiiu'ttit'i 

districts included 65, 6i, and f*5 wWfl respectively (Vounrto H&tifi). 
In the diHtid of the 1 falmjQ Yagyil Tnjiiw no Kami, winch was no 
more tl 1 an 10,000 lulu jn dlt. there were fanr dvikivnn {Yrarlfo llamri\. 

Tt wa* trot atwavs, perhaps not usually, true that tbcae offices were 
the >imc, varying in natnc only according lo the ri^e til the dLiirict. 
Itl a number of instances the m n Jiti was at the he-nl of tiie admmii.tra- 
[jon„ with one ot more fni^nn tinder him. This w.iir so in k^riyama, 
in, t]je lerrUOry ol lafima no Komi, in that of I. ums no Kami ^'nnutfo 
ffuinrj), and in Sendai /fan ffutt Sflrffl-iu], 

4. District-superintendent- K-'rt and gnu are the respective Japanese 

and SinitO-japSutese terms, and art e*pressed by the same ideograph. 

In the Ckihft &tiJo-hi the constitution of the fiiihruu'j office is 

described as ieHows: " In the office of the df 11 i£>e were the following 

ohsccM. 1- 1 Jin twain. lie was appointed by the UakuSu. |a prune for lire 

!ah li i’liftiuef and bad full control or the subordinates. His ualary, $4 
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The firat rtaikvHin under the Ttikugawa rule were I rut 
Bizcn no Kami and HEkosaka. They were celebrated!** 
the history of the country as the. organisers of the Toku^ 
j^avva system of taxation and agricultural ad min sunt son. 
This system t first applied in the territories of the Tolrn- 

kata yearly, was paid by the Brdtufn. 3, Utta/ina-lM (source-ofiJo? 
deputy]. Thew were 3 in number- And had charge of financial gutter *, 
under the direcUon of the dortinr*. The sataiy ws* hj$ (bundles) 
of rice (l ky't = about two fifth* of a koku\. 3. ffira-tulm (common 
deputy]. These were 3 in number and had charge, under the direction 
of 1 he dalkfw4n> oi miscellaneous matters. The uliuy was ia ryft of 
money and iS Jtyfi of lit* (for one grade}, 15 ryG of money and lyj ky 5 
of rice (fwlhc other). 4’ Xnki jaka (writing office). These Were 3 in 
number. and theit occupation was the writing and copying of letters. 
The salary was 7 ry of money and 9 %■ ■ of rice. J. Y^ma (chamberlain, 
tnorc literally, blu i ne**-pt*»o). This officer attended to the house¬ 
hold affair* of the tfd&iPiiii ; hi* salary’ VM j ryu erf money and <j Ayfi of 
Fite. 6. $ tim Mrnl Three niwurnr/ attended the rftffttFffM constantly, 10 
do hi* bidding. The salary W» 4 ^ of money and 41 hyfi of rice, 7. 
Chagtn (servant). Seven of these servants W*fced on the dniitran. 
The salary was the same as that of the rmnufftf. ’ 

The statements of Dr, bimBKWS as Id the supplies. of the office are 
apporcntlv based on an imperfect tending Of the JiklS H litinirokn. ami 
may be corrected by tomp«i«in with the following quotation from 
the Ckihv StutorfiH. “ if we take a district of 50,000 ***#, the total 
amount of supplies ftom the Bakufu for that office would he yearly S$0 
J yr, Of money and 315 ItjS of rice- the rate being no rjB and 63 hyr, far 
every ic-o&o of assessed value. DNcti of less than 30,000 ***» 
tut more than 10.000 JboJrir were 10 receive ftie supplies of districts of 
30-000 |«|#. District* of k«A than tafloa Aula but more than 5000 
jkiirri ware to rank a* of to^oo kakti. For every tO.OW Mr] mer 
Mjj. an extra supplv of 30 ry« Mid hr h r ' wil ' granted. But 
this schedule applied only in the region east of HnSgm; we*! of that 
the rate was u follows ; In the districts called SmIb do, Sanyo-do, and 
Nanfcai-di‘j + for every jOjOOQ io.4w- 124 r>-l and 63 Ajrfi; in the district 
of Baikal'do (Kyflfihu), for every lojtxo 14O Tjii and 63 AyrV 

Apparently there must have been wme conversion of money into rice, 
for the sum total of the tiihufu allowance doe* not tally exactly with the 
turn Of the salaries above described. Them was doubtless a large 
margin in the allowance which went to pay for incidental c* r tns^. and 
perhaps in some carte* to line the daikteM 1 pockets. 

It must he added that in Dr. Simmon*' siaicmerU the salary of the 
(taiktrw is evidently confounded with the r-upplits of the office. 
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gawa family, was afterwards adapted throughoul the domi¬ 
nion of the Sh&guoate, and was imitated in the domains of 
daimyd and temples* Hikosakn afterwards became gover¬ 
nor oFYedo, and developed a genera! system of city govern¬ 
ment which was retained in aJE important features until the 
Restoration uf Mdji, 

The office was generally hereditary, usually in an old 
family of the locality. Still ths length of any one incum¬ 
bency was a turn t five years only* U aval! y a s ina 11 fiatamoio, 
often a gdsht, occupied it. The occupant was never called 
on lo do military service as a bearer of arm* ; he served, if 
at all, only as commissariat officer. The directions given 
in the jfikata Ha uni rofrw are that these officials should 
be men trained to the keeping of accounts, should have a 
general knowledge of civil and criminal law* and should be 
familiar not only with the customs of the locality over 
which they presided, but also with those of adjacent regions. 
Their education was especially in the line of finance, par¬ 
ticularly in early times. Other than themselves and the 
bdsu I priests) few had education enough to fill the position 
of taj; collector and accountant. Thus they really formed 
a special class trained for this life. 

The office was not subject to political jobbery, I am told, 
though there is reason to believe that this was not always 
the case* The position was in same degree patriarchal in 
the respect which it received, and though its incumbents 
were subject to removal for corruption and bad manage¬ 
ment, such an occurrence was compnratively Infrequent* 
As has been said, the policy of the Tokugawa Shflguns* 
especially of lyeya&u, was to change as little an possible 
the established customs of the different localities. The 
advantage of the system was a thorough acquaintance by 
the officials with the districts and the special requirements 
of each. Again, in the lit tit-changing population of those 
times the dnikuran came Lo be the nominal supreme 
authority. Tim people heard that there were such persons 
as a Mikado, a ShOguu, a duiniyG, but to them the dathwnn* 
whose family had in many cases been the governors of 
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their ancestors for genera lions, became, lo l heir limited 
view, the Govern me nt. 

He look supervision of ah minor cases of crime and of 
disputes jn regard to land* Important Cflsts, Jitnvtvtr, 
were sunt la the nearest machi^htgyS (city-governor). l he 
decisions of the dniknean in all matter* respecting individual 
rights were open lo appeal Id the highest court of the coun¬ 
try, a privilege especially used w here rights to land were in 
question. The power of the itaikmit ami their exert** of 
It may he said to represent the character of the government 
* of the country. They were the medium through w hich the 
sole revenues of the Shflgun or doittij'd must tome. In 
this respect they were the Instruments of the lords whom 
they represented- Vet great latitude was given lo them in 
all matters of a local nature outside of the established 
revenue which they were expected to return to the Shogun 
or ditiwyo. 

Still this way not left to the caprice or avarice of the lord 
alone. Thus 1 found in the Jika/a Hnnrtbroku the 
following directions as to the spirit in which the dmkv>an 
should exercise his function: His duties were to adjust 
the boundaries of large divisions of Land, such as mum 
{which in mountain districts because of imperfect surveys 
often became the subject of dispute), and of individual 
holdings; to assist in the complicated and difficult 
management of water supply for in igntbn, of the repairs of 
dikes and of embankments; to carefully Enquire into and 
equitably adjust the causes of failure, partial or entire, of 
crops from overflow, winds, insects or Insufficient supply or 
water, and to make st tusl re^assusstneni of taxes un such 
land; to see to it that the local officials advised with the 
farmers about the kinds of seed and their quality, about 
improvements in methods of cultivating various kinds of 
land, about ploughing and manuring, and about every¬ 
thing pertaining to the best method of agriculture. 
Especial attention was recommended to the adjustment of 
the regular assessment on land of all hinds according to 
productive power, to the quality cd the soil, to its exposure. 
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favorable or unfavorable, to the prevalence of destructive 
winds, to the quality of unfailing water supply, rn fact to 
even* possible thing which could affect the quantity and 
quality of the products of the soil,—the official thus 
shielding the farmer from unjust assessments, and at the 
same time securing to the lord the just return in taxes. In 
prosperous times the fanners were to store up (against 
failure of crops, epidemics, etc.), without removing the 
husks, such grains as did not spoil. This the officials were 
to encourage and urge the people to do, so as to prevent 
alarm on the approach of dry weather or of epidemics. 
They were to be encouraged also to plant wet land with 
trees and shrubs, and also to plant trees to protect the 
fields from the winds. 

In the administration of affairs by the daikwan , their 
instructions were based on high moral and philosophical 
principles. In the books used as their guides Confucian 
maxims are plentifully introduced. Equity and justice 
seemed to be aimed at in all cases. Rarely should an old, 
well-established custom be changed—such were the instruc¬ 
tions—but if found to be very bad the change should only 
be made after careful consideration by the old local officials 
and the farmers. For example, when Iyeyasu took the 
province of Kai, no change was made in the old customs 
and rules. Politico-economic questions were to be carefully 
studied, to secure the prosperity of the farmers and to 
equalize the interests of both the Government and the 
people without detriment to either. Recently (says the 
writer of the Jikatn Hanrei-roku) the farmers have 
become extravagant. The gundai and nanushi should 
admonish the farmers in this matter not to wear fine 
clothes, build fine houses, or be ambitious to become 
officials or samurai, or merchants, but to fulfil diligently 
their duties in the honorable cultivation cf the soil. But, 
says the essayist, the daikwan and his officials should not 
be severe or dictatorial, or the people will be irritated and 
obstinate; nor should they be too familiar and indifferent, 
or the people will lose respect for their superiors. A 
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dignified middle course should be aimed at by the duikwan 
in all their dealings with the people. However skilful 
officials may be in applying the technicalities of legal 
administration, if they have not sufficient regard for justice, 
if they neglect to take into careful consideration all 
extenuating circumstances, if they are unnecessarily strict, 
they will not have done their duty, liven if people seem 
to be prosperous, technicalities should not be in all cases 
insisted on as if it were praiseworthy to do so. The spirit 
of all administration of land revenue is to give the farmer 
the benefit of all doubts and not to insist on technicalities. 
His prosperity should excite the satisfaction rather than 
the cupidity of the lord. 

No short sighted policy governed the Tokugawa adminis¬ 
tration, nor any consideration of temporary gain by severe 
taxation. The duikwan who by his sharp practices in 
collecting revenue or in drawing the line against the farmer 
to the utmost limit in order to gain special favor, was 
almost sure to come to grief sooner or later. The 
hyukushd tsuburc or “ farmer-destroyer " was a role utterly 
opposed to the economic policy of the founder of the 
dynasty and of his successors. Taxation might be pushed 
to the utmost ability to pay, but it was never permitted to 
go beyond this and to force an industrious farmer into 
bankruptcy or to borrowing on a mortgage. If he could 
not pay his taxes and live in a fair degTee of comfort, a 
careful and impartial investigation was instituted into the 
Causes for this, and all reasonable extenuating circum¬ 
stances were considered. As by far the greater part of the 
revenues were drawn from rice cultivation, every encour¬ 
agement was given to secure an abundant product. More 
than this, the abandonment of rice cultivation by a farmer 
was not permitted, or at least, he was never so oppressed 
by taxes as to make it necessary. Everywhere in the 
dealings of the Shoguns with the farmers the importance 
of the latter’s function was recognized. They were allowed 
more latitude than any other class of persons and were 
ranked next to the samurai. A decided and firm appeal 
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against injustice was nearly always successful. The 
individuality and independence of the farmer were cher¬ 
ished and carefully preserved by the Government. 

On the other hand the farmers sometimes carried their 
idea of their rights to a chivalrous degree. Uniting in 
bands they at times assailed the tax office of the guttdai , 
and even the small castle less daimyd y regardless of 
consequences. These were rare occasions, but when the 
oppression had grown to such a magnitude as to arouse 
them, they went to claim their rights as a soldier goes to 
battle, taking their life in their hands. When a gathering 
of from 50 to too after serious deliberation joined in this 
forlorn hope and appealed for mercy from the tax col¬ 
lector, there was no resisting them; for if the petition 
w r as refused and the matter came to the ears of the 
authorities at Ycdo, it became a scandal upon the adminis¬ 
tration of the daikuran or the daitnyd which usually 
brought retribution. A daimyO who used violence, if he 
was not one of the eighteen great ones, was surely 
punished by a removal to a less profitable domain. Exam¬ 
ples of this ore well known. In order, however, to prevent 
too frequent or unreasonable demands for reduction of 
taxes, it was forbidden by law for the farmers to combine 
to make such demands; but, whatever may have been the 
punishment indicated for this offence, extenuating circum¬ 
stances were allowed to annul the punishment or secure a 
pardon.* 

The steady policy of the government was to preserve 
and protect the tillers of the soil. The merchants were 
below them in the respect and consideration awarded them 
by the lords of the empire. Indeed a farmer was not 
permitted to become a merchant without the consent of the 
Government, the idea being that this was a lowering of 
his position and that the dignity of the cultivators of the 
soil should be preserved. 

Taxation as understood or felt by people of most 

6. On tht* point, see further the notes under •• Local Justice and 
Procedure," infra. 
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countries is a burden imposed, a kind of robbery of the 
results of hard-earned means of the people; but it was 
as a rule quite differently regarded by the people of 
Japan. The payment of taxes did not seem to be regarded 
by the peasantry as a burden, but as a loyal duty, in 
which they took more or less pride. It was an offering, 
as the word mitsugi-mono signifies. 

The time of the annual payment of the rice at the 
collectors’ storehouses where each farmer’s rice was submit¬ 
ted to inspection, instead of being an occasion of sorrow 
and irritation, was more like a fair where each vied with 
the other in presenting for official inspection the best 
return of rice. It was always a source of mortification 
for any one when his rice was rejected or declared 
improperly cleaned for market. Prizes were awarded for 
the best quality and yield of rice which stimulated the 
farmers in its production. The tax rice was regarded 
as a precious thing not to be defiled. A story illustrating 
this is told of the third Shogun, who became for a time 
the real ruler of Japan. Stopping one day at a farmer’s 
house he inadvertently sat down upon some bags of rice 
which had been carefully prepared for transportation to 
the collector’s storehouse. The farmer immediately in 
an angry tone ordered the ShOgun (whom he did not know) 
to get off, saying that was the lord’s rice and was not 
to be defiled or treated in a disrespectful manner. The 
story goes on to state that the great chief, in admiration 
of this spirit of the poor farmer in his loyalty to his lord, 
rewarded him by calling him to a place in his service. 
An old friend, the son of a former provincial governor, 
has given me his recollections of the annual collection 
of the tax rice, when he used to go with his father to 
see the delivery at the government depot. The farmers 
seemed to vie with each other in the neatness of the 
straw package and in the quality and cleanliness of the 
grain. In each bag was a tag of wood on which were 
written the names of the farmer and of his mura, so that 
any attempt at fraud in weight or quality could be easily 
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traced. Another tag or slip of bamboo was fastened to 
the outside of the package, for convenience of identifica¬ 
tion. The bags were made of rice straw coarsely braided, 
cylindrical in shape and nearly flat at both ends. They 
were not tied as bags of cloth were, but were fastened by 
interweaving straw’ cords. The whole was very firm and 
quite durable and easy to handle. 

This much may be said of the administration of the 
Tokugawa territory and that of the immediate vassals 
of that family. While the form of the administrative 
system elsewhere was not essentially different, there was 
nevertheless in many cases a great disparity between the 
condition of the people within the dominions of the Sh6- 
gunate and those without, and this disparity flowed largely 
from a difference in the spirit and manner of administration. 
In several it may be said that the more independent and 
powerful the rfaiw/o, the more severe his treatment of 
the people, and the worse their condition. In the provinces 
of Satsuma, Choshu, Higo, Tosa, Inaba, Akita, Xambu, 
and Tsugaru this distinction was especially marked. In 
all these provinces there was great severity. Perhaps it 
would not be an exaggeration to compare the condition 
of the farmers with that of the negroes in the United 
States under slavery. The general principle in those 
provinces was, “Tax up to such a point that juBt enough 
for subsistence remains.” The division of the product 
in the Shfgunate domains was, to the government, five 
parts, to the farmer, five parts: in the other daimiates, 
to the daimyu, six or seven parts, to the farmer, four or 
three parts. Humiliation and sumptuary restrictions were 
systematically imposed. Even the use of umbrellas, socks, 
and clogs was often forbidden. 7 Practically every item 
not included in the most restricted manner of life was 
a privilege and had to be bought. These privileges were 
usually given in return for a forced loan. Money loaned 
would perhaps be cancelled by such a privilege. This 

7. See the ** Rules relating to the station in life (buugtn) of farmers," 
Appendix. 
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practice, however, never obtained in the Tokugawa do¬ 
minions. The Tokugawa*, too, never taxed mulberry, 
tea, paper and sundry other minor staples; in fact if the} 
had done so the farmers would have destroyed the planta¬ 
tions with salt, ashes, seaweed water, etc., and abandoned 
the cultivation. But among the independent daimyG taxes 
on these staples were laid and were collected. Such was 
the favorable reputation of the Tokugawa administration, 
in contrast with other regions, that the farmers always 
objected to the handing over of their fief to a daimyd 
(perhaps by exchange or in consequence of some bargain), 
and their stout protest sometimes prevailed. In Echigo 
was found perhaps the best condition of things outside 
of the ShOgunate territory. Here several causes combined 
to produce prosperity. Much of the land was originally 
swamp land and was very rich. The rivers often overflow¬ 
ed and renewed the fertility of the soil. The land had 
never been exactly measured, and the farms were usually 
of greater extent than was called for by the tax-register. 
The dainty 6 of the region did not possess extensive 
domains, and, being less powerful, were less arbitrary and 
less oppressive than elsewhere. Finally, as the pioducts 
of the soil were plentiful, the dainty 6 were rich, and were 
less inclined to levy exorbitant taxes. There were few 
small independent land owners; yet the condition of 
tenants and farm laborers, compared with many other 
districts, was very good.* 

8. The contrast between the condition of affairs in the large daimiates, 
aa here sketched by Dr. Simmons, and in the Tokugawa territory. a» 
act forth in such a favorable light a few pages previously, must suggest, 
to any one acquainted with Japanese history, the unlikelihood of to 
marked a difference. There can be little doubt that the impression 
received from the description of the Tokugawa administration is an 
over-favorable one. It is true that under the great daimyQ the people 
fared as ia here set forth. It is true also that a decided contrast must 
be drawn, favorable to the Tokugawa administrator. But wc may 
safely say that in spirit they were far from possessing that anxiety 
for the well-being of the farmer, that unselfish interest in his prosperity, 
that sense of a moral duty on his behalf which the Confucian maxima 
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inculcated. It is the suggestion, if not the express assertion, by the 
author of the Notes thnt such a spirit moved their actions; and this is 
apt seriously to mislead. There is no reason to doubt that on the wliole 
the statements in the text with reference to the care lavished on the 
fanner's success, the anxiety to miintain him in full vigor, the pains 
taken to prevent his bankruptcy, his desertion, his discontent, are entire¬ 
ly true; but all this was done for the same reason that a race-horse 
receives the most lavish care that money can procure,—for reasons 
of polio", not of affection or of duty. Just as there were among the 
slave-holders of the South many who found that good treatment of the 
negroc* was in the long run mare profitable, merely as a matter of 
self-interest, so the genius of lycyasu lay in his far-sighted agricultural 
polio*.—a policy which believed that a dozen prosperous and contented 
farmers were a better possession than twenty poor and oppressed ones. 
It was a part of the singular force of character which marked Iyevasu 
that he was able amid the remnants of anarchy and war to establish 
a system of administration based on this policy, and to settle it so firmly 
that for two centuries and a half it was carried out substantially on 
the lines he had laid down. In the results achieved by him in this 
respect we need not hesitate to compare Iyevasu's genius with that 
of Frederick the Great. It is a noticeable fact that* the crown lands 
of Prussia before this century, like the hh^gunatc possession* in 
Japan, were in a far better condition than the districts of the territorial 
nobles. 

But if it was a far-righted poliev, and if necessarily the creation 
and maintenance of a prosperous and contented agricultural community 
was a part of it, yet this policy was none the less a calculating and 
a cold-blooded one- Licensed to live in contented humiiitv, the farmer 
was crushed without a scruple when he attempted to assert himself 
or dared to be dissatisfied with the rote of a well-fed, plodding beast of 
burden. The law cited later, by which the punishment of death might 
be inflicted on farmers taking part in an armed protest, is only one 
instance of this. In manv passages of these Notes w*ill be found further 
evidence of the sagacious but thoroughly selfish point of view from 
which the administration was conducted. Attention miv be here called 
to one or two illustrations not contain^! in the Notes. In a form 
of petition (translated in Dr. Simmons* papers) to be forwarded by 
the i/iuiirna for Government assistance in case of drought, flood, etc., 
o:cur» this passage; " T!ie river X has overflowed many times this 
summer, its hanks are broken through in many places, and the whole 
of the rice land in the villages Y. Z, etc., over which I preside was 
seriously injured, the houses being submerged and the rice-stores of 
last year carried away. The people are now starving and are coming 
to me for food loons. I have examined the condition of affairs, and 
have ascertained the number of persons really in need of food, omitting 
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those who have means to provide for themselves. I have of course 
explained to them that even though their present suffering be relieved 
by a loan of food, they will find it difficult to repay the loan, and that 
it will be better for them to obtain the means of subsistence in some 
other way, if possible. But they have absolutely no means of providing 
for themselves, and unless the Government supplies food, they will go 
starving, and hence may become unable to cultivate their laud . It will 
not do, under the circumstances, to withhold the loan.” Observe the 
real cause for alarm on the part of the Government, that the land 
will remain uncultivated, and hence the tax-rice unproduced and 
unpaid. 

Again, in the code known as Knjikata Otadamegaki, Book I. Art. 35 
(Mittkeil. d. D. Qeullt. Of/m., Heft 41, p. 54) we find this provision: 
•* Farmers have always been strictly forbidden not only to indulge in 
gaming and the like, but also to take part in any other time-wasting 
occupation or to learn bad wav's; for thus they come to neglect the 
cultivation of their fields. These orders shall now be renewed." Here 
the habit of gaming and sundry unmentioned vice* are seen to be 
reprehensible, from the Tokugawa point of view, because they lead 
to a diminished agricultural production. 

In both of these instances the books from which the passages are 
taken were intended for the private use of officials, and considerations 
of policy could be freely expressed. 


//. LAND LAW . 


i. Division of territory. 

The common terms relating to the division of the country 
were: 

1. Kuni or koku (province). 

2. Kori (in compounds % 6 ri) or gun (district.)’_ 

g. On the origin and early history of *n«i and gun Mr. Kurida writes 
as follows, in Skoytn-kfl. 

"The learned Mabuchi explains kuni as meaning ‘circle,’ and 
derives it from knot, a fence. We find in the early records that the 
titles of *m»ii or so called ‘gods’ often contain the word kuni. as, 
Kuni-tokodachi, Kuni satsuchi, Toyokuni-nushi, etc. In some cases 
we find the term t waki occurring.—Awajino ho no-sa-wake, Toki-yori- 
wake, etc.—where the kttmi was the son of the original pair Iranagi 
and Ixanami. This word tvakt signifies ** divide.” “ apportion,” and 
seems to indicate that the kami were assigned to various regions, and 
we may infer that a kami was astignei to each kuni. and that thus the 
term kuni became a part of the title. Such an arrangement (the govern¬ 
ing of kuni by noble* whose title contained wotr) was at any rate in 
existence under KcikO Tennft (A. D. 71-131). and probably existed earlier. 
There are moreover records which expressly mention that when 
Jimmu Tcnno defeated the savage aborigines and conquered their 
country, he placed officers called miyatsuko aver knui, —Utsuhiko as 
miyalvtko of Yamalo kuni, etc. This practice was followed until 
the time of Kotoku Tcnnd (A.D 645 655)- A miyattuko was appointed 
for every kuni. and the office became hereditary. The kuni at “that 
time, however, was a very small district, perhaps not larger (in most 
cases) than a gun of to day. This accounts for the large number said 
to have existed (144! in the reign of Keitai TcnnO (A.D. 507-534). 
But in the next century there came about a fixing of boundaries and 
a making of surveys which altered the extent of the early kuni, and 
we find in the reign of Mommu TennO (A.D.697708) that there were 
apparently 5S kuni, which in extent and in names corresponded in 
general to the kuni of to-day. Several changes were afterwards made, 
but in the course of the next century or so the number of kuni came 
to be 66. and no alteration afterwards occurred. 

“ The kuni were divided into agata, and the record of this subdivision 
appears as early as the time of Jimmu Tennft. The learned Motoori 
explains the etymology of agata as follows; ' Again is formed from 
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3. Machi (town). Jdkamaclii was a town at the base 
of a castle or feudal lord’s residence. Shukn was n 
post-town on one of the kaidfi, (great roads). Ryoshi 
or urn was a fishing town. 

4. Mura, xai gd, or kd (village, agricultural community). 
Zai machi was a trading village, the population being 
half farmers, half merchants. Dc uiura was a branch 
village. Mngomum or “ grandchild-village ’ was a 
similar term frequently used. 

The early method of fixing the boundaries of the terri- 

nga, higher, and la, land; that is, it i« high land where no irrigation 

is needed.' To substantiate tbi» he produces a good deal of evidence ; 
but Kurokawa Harumura rejects his evidence, and offer* the following 
explanation. • The agata U not land which does not need irrigation. 
The term iccmi originally to have been narikata. fruitful region. 
This became ari-kata. and then akata or agata. It i» of course 
tmd which pays tribute or tax. but not high land.’ There can be 
little doubt that agata included the various kinds of land—vegetable- 
land. forest, etc. The agata in Yamato were called mi-aga/a (honor¬ 
able for the vegetables used by the Tcnno were there raised. 

•• The chief official of the .1 gala was called agata-uuski. There were 
iwo classes of agata. and the a at hi of the two classes were called 
respectively iMgrcat) agata-uuski and *o-(*mall)-<ig«tf<»-»MtA'- Out in 
the case of some of the largest agata the official was called agata- 
miyatmko. Under the agata kuiAi came the inagi uuski, and under 
the irnagi-mutt came the mura-nutki. The change, in the establish- 
ment of agata were endless; but the whole number seems to have been 

about 590. 

.. In the reign of Kotoku TennO A.D. (645-655) » change look place, 
and officers called kuui-ttukasa and guuitukata were substituted for 
kuni miraUuko and agata-nmhl. The kaai ttukam were chosen from 
the Tcnno’. court on the basis of merit, while the gnultukata were 
appointed from those who had been kunimiyatsuko. and the members 
of their families who were capable and efficient were appointed to 
subordinate positions in the gnu office. My friend Mr. Konakamura 
Kivonori has suggested to me that the kuuitiukaus existed before 
the time of Kotoku Tennd. and corresponded to the kokutal mentioned 
in the Kojiki; that his authority was at first subordinate to that 
of the kuni miyattuko, and that as he came by degrees to surpass 
the latter in influence and to reside permanently in the kuai, it was 
easv to ctfect the change made by Kfttoku. For this suggestion l 
am greatly indebted, and it is certainly an ingenious one. But 
although it is perhaps not possible to fix a date for the establishment 
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torial divisions was the natural one of taking the physical 
conformation of the country. Thus, mountain ranges and 
large rivers were taken for the great divisions; hills, 
valleys, and small streams for the secondary divisions. 
For practical purposes this was all-sufficient. Surveying 
instruments, though possessed by the Japanese (who borrow¬ 
ed from China) were not used for the general survey of the 
country. They were brought into requisition only in the 
case of boundary disputes between feudal lords or local 
communities. 

In the survey of farm land the method was the primitive 
one of driving a number of stakes at the outer margin and 
stretching a straw rope around it. Each piece or plot of 
land, however small, had its name, and was indivisible 
in ownership. The name, with that of the owner, was 
written on a map of large scale, with different tints for 
different portions, a copy of which was kept in the office 
both of the uanmlti and of the daikwan. 

of the change, and although it ia doubtless true that there were kuni- 
tiukata before the reign of Kfttoku and as early aa Nintoku (A.D. 313), 
still it must be pointed out that this officer was at first knoiVn as 
kuni-mikotomocki ; and. notwithstanding the same ideograph is used 
for that term and for kuni-tiukata, there was a real difference of 
some kind between the earlier and the later periods, for the former 
term means merely ‘one who executes the commands of the Tennft,' 
while the latter means • the ruler of a kuni.’ " 

Mr. Satow has a note upon Anni and agata in *• Ancient Japanese 
Rituals," (Trans. As. Soc. Jap., VII, pt- 2. pp. 129—30, notes 3a, 39). 
In the Sntti Zayu (Reference Book for Laws relating to Agriculture) 
of Mr. Komcyama Masahide it is noted that tkn and yu were Sinico- 
Japancse equivalents of kuni, and that ktn was similarly used for ogata, 
before guu came into use. See also Dr. Florenr'a article quoted in 
Appendix VII. 

Between kuni and kOri the kan has hcTe been omitted. This word 
may be rendered by jiff. KSri or gun were aubdivisinns of the 
kitn; (or it would seem that as a rule kan indicated a district held 
by a territorial lord having some administrative independence, and 
appointing his own executive officials. The actual arrangement of 
kan. the feudal geography, so to apeak, of the whole country, accma 
hitherto not to have been explained by any foreign investigator, and 
should receive a thorough study. 
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The spirit of liberality shown in the treatment of the 
agricultural class, which has from earliest times character* 
iaed Jnpanese rule, has tended to prevent re-surveys of land 
except on rare occasions. The tax collector was not called 
upon to question the ancient measurements of the farms, 
which often had been for two or three hundred years in the 
same family. Had they done so, the farmers would have 
been in the vast majority of cases greatly the losers, as the 
approximate figures which had stood so long on the official 
maps were sure to be found favorable to themselves; and 
this they well knew. 

The last attempt at anything like a correct estimate of 
the size of individual holdings was made by Hideyoshi. 
The work was begun in southern and western Japan, and 
carried to the Hakone range of mountains, when Hide* 
yoshi’s death put an end to the work. Owing to Iyeyasu's 
policy of disturbing as little as possible all preexisting laws 
and customs, especially those affecting the agricultural 
classes, the re-survey of that portion of Japan north and 
east of the Hakone range was never completed, and through 
the whole period of supremacy of the Tokugawa ShOguns 
the farmers of that region greatly profited thereby. 

So far as the land survey was concerned, the farmers of 
northern and eastern Japan would have resisted stoutly, 
even with their lives, any attempt to re-make it. Indeed, 
there were several reasons why it was next to impossible to 
change the title deed measurement: ist, the lack of easy 
communication with distant places; 2nd, the opposition of 
the farmers, who would have fought in a body; 3 r ^* 
probable bribery of the daikicau. 


2. She of holdings. 

♦ 

It seems from the laws of the ancient code Taihdr/t 
that in the 7th century the system of parcelling out the 
land into small holdings of 2 tan (half an acre) to each 
male, and $ of a tan (ft of an acre) to each female, would 
give to an average family of 5 persons between 2 and 3 
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acres of land. In the well known book from which I 
am now largely quoting, substantially the same thing 
is stated, though the authority is not given. 1 * The state* 
ment is that in early times the Mikado gave to all males 
of 20 years of age one hyappo or from 2} to 3 acres. 
This was given to the head of a home, or to an eldest 
son, regardless of the number of daughters or other sons. 
After the nge of t6, other sons received 25 ho (about \ an 
acre), and when the younger sons married, which was 
at the age of about 30, 75 ho was added to the share of 

10. The author of the Notes here begins to erect a fabric of inference, 
which, while it corroborates the views expressed in the preceiling and 
following text in regard to the agricultural policy of the rulers of 
Japan, must be regarded as unsound. It will be necessary to call 
attention to material errors underlying the assertion that there existed 
in fact an agricultural unit of one tAii or thereabouts. At this point, 
however, it will be sufficient to notice the statement that the possession 
of a family in the earlier times was a plot of a} or 3 acres. It docs 
not appear what book is here referred to. It will be remembered that 
10 fun = t ch>\ and that 1 rk» = 2-4507 acre*. 

In the first place the statement that J of a /un is } of an acre is 
of course an error. Taking | of an acre as the true extent, we find 
that the average family of five, even allowing three of its members 
to be males, would possess only 1} acres. This result docs not tally 
with the aj to 3 acres of the succeeding passage. Furthermore the 
amounts prescribed for distribution by Taikfrryl I were several time* 
changed by subsequent legislation. Last, and more important, the 
family of the Taihd period was beyond all doubt not the family of 
the present day. but a much larger body, a household containing 
ccruinlv more than two generations, together with collateral relations 
and slaves. The constitution of the early Japanese family is a 
subject of great interest upon which we do not as yet know all (Sec 
Weipert, "Jafaniukn FamilUm und ErbReekt," Atiitheit. d. D. Gtullt 
Oii., Heft 43. faium) but we may be sure that it was of the patriarchal 
type peculiar to certain primitive communities, and not of thb type of 
to dav. An illustration happens to be at hand. An extract (quoted in 
Pmdnum) from a register of the TttiAa period shows the following 
members in a certain family; '• Total number of members in the lshitari 
family, 13: The head. lshitari. a soldier, age. 33; Kunitari. an elder 
brother, age. 34; Yastmobu, a son. age. 6; Takashima, a younger 
brother, a soldier, age, a ;7 ; Yasomaro. a younger son. age, 2; Kuromnro, 
a younger brother, age, 25; Gkuma, a younger brother, age, 20; 
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each one, making the too ho allowed for a household 
or family. This 2J or 3 acres, the endowment of a 
single family at that period, is nearly the average size of 
the holdings at the present day. It seems, from these 
statements and from those of the TaiUG ryd, that, from time 
immemorial, about half an acre has been the amount of 
land regarded as sufficient for the support of one person.*’ 
Again, in the yikata lianrei'Toku it is said that in 
1721 the ShOgun Yoshimunc forbade a family possessing 
only one cho or less to divide it among the members of the 

Hirokuni, a younger brother, age. 19; Tomoka, a younger brother, 
age, 18; Nastmaro. a nephew, age, to; Maname, the mother, age, 
37 (?); Shiyata, the wife, age, 3a; Animc, a child of Okuma, age, a. 

In another extract, the family is seen to consist of seven men, eight 
women, and a child. Of course in these cases any such reckoning 
as that now under comment must fall to the ground. It i* for many 
reasons out of the question to believe that at any early period the 
land was divided into holding* of equal or nearly equal si^c; hut 
the subject is one which cannot be settled in a few words, and what 
has been said must suffice merely to warn against implicit reliance on 
the statement of the Notes. 

Some explanation of “ Ay*//* " i* necessary. The word is a contrac¬ 
tion of hyakn-ho (too Au). The Ao was 36 bu or iiubo, one tenth of a /.»«. 
According to the fW.'wn. fto was a measure in the Chine*® system 
on which the Japanese m duuremenU were founded. Uut it doc* not 
seem that the ho itself was adopted. Between 6* and t.tn no other unit 
corresponding to ho seems to have been used until u came into \o^uc 
in the sixteenth century. Perhaps this might be considered as casting 
suspicion on the value of the statement relied on by Dr. Simmons. 
Moreover one hynffo would be 3600 La, or one eh., of that date; hut as 
the chr, (since the time of Hideyosbi) contains now but 300a bu or liubo, 
one hyafpo would be \ thn or 3 acres, not •* aj or 3 acres. 

if tome of the Japanese writers arc to be relied upon, the amount 
of land regarded as sufficient for the support of one person was about 
one half of the area here stated. In the Takuihi T.'ron, an authority 
quoted in the Denyen Jikola Kigen, it is said: - In ancient times one 

tau consisted of 360 bu, because the rice produced from one bu fur¬ 
nishes sufficient food for one person for one day." In the Toku Suha 
Kteauko also quoted in the Denyen Jxkata Kigen, we read: - In ancient 
times one (on consisted of 360 6a; and from one bn was produced 
one 1ho of unhulied rice, or from one tan 360 ik.\ that is. 3 hokn 6 
to, which would make 1 kohi 8 to of hulled rite. According to the 
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family. 11 In other words t r/io or acres was still fixed 
as the land necessary to support a single family. One t /»<3 
of land, therefore, seems to have been the economic unit. 
These facts serve to throw light on one of the interesting 
problems of Japanese land tenure, the origin of the present 
system of small holdings, and of the patchy appearance of 
the cultivated land throughout the country. Though a 
large body of land may be seen under cultivation at a given 
place, not more than or 3 acres of any part of it is cub 
tivated by a single family;'* and the broad rice-fields of a 
mile or more in extent arc the property of hundreds of pea* 
sant proprietors. Where a large landowner possesses in a 
compact body several acres of ricefields or other cultivated 

old calendar, in one year there arc 360 days. So that 1 kcku 8 to 
(the produce of one tun), that in, 1S00 g •*», divided by 360, would 
5 g » for each day, and in our country 5 go per day is a proper amount 
of food.” The table of dry measure is; 10 go- t 1A0, 10 jAu = i to, 
10 to-1 koku. It seem* from these authorities that one tan produced 
sufficient for the support of a single person for a year; so that 3 tan 
(or 11 acres) would produce more than enough for an ordinary- family 
of two adults and three children. This would dispose of another of 
the supports for Dr. Simmons’ belief that the average holding was 24 
or 3 acres. 

t L This law 1 do not find, but the statement in the text is corroborated 
by the twenty first article of the anonymous Awmi-cAu in the Appendix. 
Yet the extent of this ultimate indivisible holding was variable; in Kaga 
it was fixed at 50 koku (the Minji KwanraruithU), that is (as will be 
shown shortly) a piece of land of at least 2) ekii (or over 6 acres) in 
area; in the Koriyama kumi-cho (sec Appendix, art. 37). the minimum 
amount is to koku land; in the Chiba kumi-fho (see Appendix, art. a), 
the minimum amount is 2a-koku land. 

13. This is, perhaps, the best place to notice the assertion made in the 
above sentence and in the preceding paragraph, that the ordinary hold¬ 
ing of later times, down to the present day, was from 24 to 3 acres in 
area. It is at the present day not true that even the average of all hold¬ 
ing* (if this was what Dr. Simmons meant) /family is 24 or 3 acres. 
The reports of the .Y<i<mu-jA.‘> (Home Department) show that the average 
of ftr lapita holdings in different provinces is 4 to 24 Acres (giving far 
family from 21 to 124 acres), with an average for the whole country of 
from s to to acres. But even if the statement of the text were true, it 
would be immaterial, if it referred merely to the average of all hoIJings; 
for the theory advanced by Dr. Simmons is that the unit of agricultural 
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land, it is found to be worked by a number of tenant families, 
the share of each being 2 j or 3 acres. The 2^ or 3 acres, 
however, do not always lie in one compact body. They are 
often in broken patches, quite distant from each other, an 
arrangement which is apparently a source of inconvenience 
and loss of time to the farmer. 

Of the causes to which this small size of the holdings is 
to be attributed, perhaps the chief one is the historical pre¬ 
valence of small holdings, as just explained. Another is 
said to be the limited extent of land which can be cultivated 
by a single family. In the Jikata Hatirci-roktt it is stated 
that 8 tan of rice-field or 6 tan of dry land (upland) is all 

division has been and is about 2) acres, and if this is so, all the hold¬ 
ings. taken individually, must be shown to be uniLs of this size or mul¬ 
tiples of it. just as in Kngland the units of the acre and the virgatc can 
be traced today. Dr. Simmons’ theory strictly requires something 
more, for it is part of his contention that as the Government has judi¬ 
ciously managed to keep fox each family enough to support it, and to 
preserve the holdings at a level neither too high nor too low-, the hold¬ 
ings with few exceptions arc very nearly 2 j acres in area, and arc not 
even multiples of that unit. This is not the place to attempt a complete 
disproof of that contention, but the evidence of the Chibadcra kwmi-tkJ, 
set out in the Appendix, may here be noticed. The richest citizen, the 
nnniiiA/, is credited with 39 kokn. (omitting fractions); there is one 
person with 25 kokn, two with 19. several with to or more, and a large 
number with less than t koku, besides six having no land at alk What 
extent of land corresponded to these assessments? From various au¬ 
thorities cited in the Pudautu and in rhe Drn-jtn Jiknt.t Ktgtn it appears 
that the product of one tan of wet land of the first quality was expected to 
be, inxhc time of llidcyoshi (Bunrolu, 1592—>596) and previously, from 
1 koku 3 to to 2 koku. At the present day the average yield is placed 
at 1 kcku 5 to (Kinch, “ Agricultural Chemistry of Japan, Trans. Asiat. 
Soc. Jap. VI 11 , 356) We may estimate the holding of the nititniAr, then, 
at 3§ tku or nearly 7 acres; of the next richest, nt i§ ckO, or 4 acres. 
Only ten approach the acre holding of the author of the Notes, the 
rest being far below in the extent of their holdings. W’c do not know, 
it is true, whether the land was wet or dry. was of first, second, third, or 
fourth quality; nor do we know how correct the assessment was. But 
the great range in the sizes of the various holdings has a significance 
which docs not depend on our knowledge of those circumstances ; and it 
indicates the improbability of there having been, in the last two hundred 
years, any uniformity in the size of individual holdings. 
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that one family of 5 persons can properly cultivate. An¬ 
other is the prohibition placed upon the transfer of land, to 
be referred to later. A third cause must not be forgotten. 
The perpetuity of the family being the basis of the social 
fabric, the inheritance of the family received a peculiarly 
sacred character. The integrity of the inheritance received 
from the ancestors was to be preserved at all cost. No one 
generation had a right to the exclusive use of it. It be¬ 
longed to the line, and no one should divert it by sale or by 
devise. There was therefore a strong dislike on the part of 
. the great majority to dispose of their landed property. 

A reason for the division into very small patches is the 
advantage to be gained in irrigating and in the economic 
use of water. Another is the fact that the possessor of 
only 2 or 3 acres is obliged to plant a variety of products in 
order to equalize the chances of the failure of any given 
crop. Another reason is that the cultivation of land in 
Japan is in its spirit and its methods horticulture, not agri¬ 
culture, gardening rather than farming; and with this exists 
a tendency towards diversity of crops and cultivation in 
small patches. Still another reason is the great importance 
attached to the exposure of land. The order of preference 
is: South, East, North, West. Hence the possession of 
small pieces of land of different exposures equalizes the 
value of various holdings, and hence the advantage of not 
having all of one's holding in one location.** _ 

14. It is to be regretted that here. too. one is compelled to dissent from 

the author's views of the orij^n of this division into small patches, \\c 
are as vet not in a position to form final opinions as to what is to be deem¬ 
ed the true origin. It may be said, however, that there seems to have 
been originally a laying out of the land into unit* of small sire (fifty dr 
sixty feet square, for instance), and an apportionment of these unit* 
among the various freemen, tenants, or slaves, according to some system 
of rotation. It may be supposed that a *tate of things still exists here, 
which has left its traces in England and else where.—the ownership of 
scattered tracts, containing an agricultural unit or a multiple of it, by 
each of the various landholders of a mum ; and that this arrangement 
may be traced back, as it ha* been by Mr. Sccbohm in England, to 
a method of measurement and distribution peculiar to early time*. 
jj ut this is as yet hypothesis only. Still the considerations mentioned 
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To return to the influence of the prohibition against 
the transfer of land. We gather from the laws promul¬ 
gated in the 7th century (the Tnihd-rrO, already referred 
to) that the principle of peasant proprietorship had in 
effect been established, though perhaps not with design. 
The spirit of the legislation can be interpreted only as 
aiming at a provision against extremes of wealth and 
poverty. The same spirit finds expression in the laws 
of the Tokugawa ShOguns, particularly that one prohi¬ 
biting the sale of farm lands, pasted in 1643 (20th year 
of Kwansei). The purpose of the prohibition is tiius 
described in the Jikata Ochibo-sh ft. “ If farmers are 
permitted to sell their land, a ronin, samurai, merchant, 
rich farmer or other person might become the possessor 
of a whole tnura or k 6 ri, and thus be able to defy the 
government and sow the seeds of disturbance. Again, 
poor and indolent men for trivial reasons might be tempt¬ 
ed to sell their land and thus lose their homes and 
their positions as cultivators of the soil, and become 
the dependants of rich men. This would lie a great 
misfortune.” If the law was transgressed, the offender 
was imprisoned or banished. If he had died, his son 
suffered the same punishment. The buyer was fined 
and his land confiscated, and, in case of death, his son 
suffered instead. If there had been a witness to the 
sale, he was fined,, but his son was not responsible. 

■ ■ - ' M "" " * ' ' ' """ 

by the author do not seem sufficient to explain the facss, although it 
Is not improbable either that they operated to influence the original 
distribution, or that they assisted in preserving it when its origin had 
been forgotten ami reason* were needed for perpetuating it. 

That the land is so divided into small patches is a fact which any one 
can verify; and that the practice has serious drawbacks is indubitable. 
One of the problems with which the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce (NusAAnnriU) is now occupied is the question how these 
pstdics may be so exchanged and consolidated as to facilitate the cm* 
plovroent of modern agricultural methods. 

To give to those who have not had an opportunity to observe a Japan¬ 
ese field some idea of its arrangement, a map has been prepared and 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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The nannshi of the mum was ordered to resign his 
office. 11 

The land laws of Japan show an intention to make 
the cultivation and ownership of large tracts by a single 
proprietor, or even by tenants of such proprietors, cum¬ 
bersome and of little profit. This was especially the 
case for non-resident proprietors. The executors of the 

15. I do not find in the revised code the Kujikata Osadtuuegiiki any 
note of this law of so Kwansci. In 3 Gcmbun (1737). however, the 
prohibition was repeated, and a Law forbidding the mortgaging of land 
for more than ten years (for mortgages seem to have been resorted to as 
a means of evading the prohibition upon sales) was promulgated at the 
same time, (bee the Kujikata Otadamsgaki. II, Art. 30 Mittfuil. d. P. 
(ittdlt . Ost., Heft 41, p. 73), ** Punishment of those who sell their land 
in perpetuity or without giving proper notice.") 

The statement of the author of the Notes, that " the spirit of the leg¬ 
islation can be interpreted only as aiming at a provision against extremes 
Of wealth and poverty,” so far as it applies to the Tokugawa legisla¬ 
tion, is refuted by the extract from the Othibu-skn immediately follow¬ 
ing. It there appears dearly enough that what the Shogunate feared 
was a disturbance of the feudal equilibrium which they had established 
and with which they were well satisfied. The history of land tenure in 
previous epochs had been a history of the passage of land from the poor 
to the rich, from the small to the great, and it was seen that at any time 
new concentrations of landed property might occur and new centres of 
disturbance be created. To keep matters as they were was the proper 
policy of the Tokugawa family, and the prohibition against the transfer 
of land was one of the means they adopted to that end. Mr. Yokoye, 
in the FwdSvtn, touching on this subject, sayst •* The Tokugawas knew 
well that when the rich acquired large territories, they would become 
powerful and would be able to muster large bodies of retainers, with 
which they could defy the Government." 

But the question presents itself, if, as seems probable, this was the 
first time that an order was addressed to the common people, forbidding 
them to sell land, how was it that this had been reserved for the Toka- 
gawa Government to provide for, and that it had not been done before ? 
Or, to question a little deeper, If the sale of land by the common people 
had from the beginning been free, is it not impossible to suppose that 
there had not been, before the Tokugawas, some similar prohibition 
which helped to stem the tendency to consolidate land and turn smnll 
owner* and tenants into laborers ? The answer to these questions seems 
to be that up to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the mass of the 
cultivators had been serfs: that the bonds of this serfdom were tho- 
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laws were instructed directly or given to understand that 
the principle on which their judgment was to be based 
in any conflict of the rich and the poor was to give the 
latter the full benefit of any doubt. Custom and public 
opinion recognised the broad principle that the pos¬ 
session of property, especially in land, was the inherent 
right of the many, not of the few. The products of labor 

roughly loosened in the internecine conflicts of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; that as the seventeenth century dawned, the 
cultivators were beginning to feel an independence, to deal with the 
land of their ancestors as if they were owners; that this tendency it was 
which then, and then for the first time, it was found necessary to check; 
and that it had not been the subject of legislation before lycvasu's time 
because it had not existed, because serfdom had until then been a hard 
and fast system. On behalf of this view it may be said that no previous 
prohibition regarding the common people seems to have existed. This 
fact alone would perhaps be colorless. Out it may be coupled with the 
fact that during the five hundred years preceding the Tokugawa as¬ 
cendency the gentry and nobility from time to time suffered certain restric¬ 
tions in regard to the transfer of land, as shown bv the codes Shimpcn—, 
Shingen—» and Kcmmu Hhikimoku. Moreover among numbers of early 
deeds of the period, quoted in full by Mr. Yokoye. in the FnJ^tan, and 
selected quite at random (with reference to this point), we find one Of two 
only, in the earliest centuries, signed by members of the pUbt, while in 
the later centuries the number increases. These are but straws; yet they 
serve to indicate that there is evidence of the existence of an aduriptio 
glfb.r, the ndttrlpli, as a m atter of course, not having any voice whatever 
in the transfer of the land, but being transferred with it. What is needed, 
of course, is an examination of a representative collection of deeds of the 
limes. It is well known that the deeds of the monasteries of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland have made dear the concentration of land in 
the hands of the nobles after the ninth century, simply because there 
appear few donations or none at all from the small proprietors. Possibly 
the Temple Tddaiji, with iu deeds, may prove the S. Gall Abbey of Japan. 

It is certain that the law prohibiting the sale ol land had no force in 
some districts, though it is impossible to mark out distinctly the bound¬ 
aries of its validity. It appears Irom the A/iw/i Kwmnnd-nutka that the 
sale of land was permissible in Uzen and Izumo; that in Tosa it was 
permissible as to ikiu-dt* only; that in Kubiki gnu of Echigo it was 
permissible to sell to fdlow-villagers; while in Uwonuma gnu of Echigo 
all sales of land were forbidden. There was therefore no common 
custom and no generally enforced law upon the subject. Even witliin a 
single kuni the practice varied. 
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of anv kind were the heritage of the toiler to the extent 
of leaving him a reasonable support, without regard to 
the share of the employer. li any one was to he 
sacrificed, it was more likely to be the Landowner than 
the cultivator. Any surplus which the former might have 
accumulated in times of plenty was by custom to bo 
returned as a loan to the latter in time of distress, or 
else n rebate in the fixed rental was allowed, sufficient to 
enable the producer to support himself And his family. 
Eviction was almost unknown* A few days ago the Prime 
Minister told me that he had bought a place on which 
were living a few poor people who were keeping small 
tea^ houses. He said he had been trying for some time 
to get them to move, as they had no legal right to remain; 
but he found it impossible. The general principle was 
that no one could beggar another by the exercise of his 
legal right to do so as owner or proprietor of land, 1 here 
was therefore little opportunity fur men to possess them' 
selves of broad actus. The few large landed proprietors 
seem generally to have acquired their possessions, not by 
purchase from bankrupt farmers, by the foreclosure of 
mortgages, or by allotment of government land, but by the 
drainage and reclamation of lakes, swamps, and river- 
bottoms. 

On the other hand it may he said that there was little 
inducement for the peasant farmers tp advance or to ac¬ 
cumulate* The comparative security of their position, with 
a reasonable amount of industry", would leave them jtj the 
position of pensioners, with provision fur their support as 
long as they might live* The difference between then and 
now" is radical. Now the land tax leaves little or no profit 
for the farmer. So it was then at so; but in the old times 
there were no bankruptcies ; the patriarchal principle govern¬ 
ed and society did not recognize evictions; the homes 
were perpetual; and tbc landlord or the tux collector, w hen 
necessary, returned what had been taken, in loans which 
were paid when good times came again- Now the un¬ 
fortunate is evicted, and all paternal care is withdrawn; the 
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money lender or Ihc Capitalist takes the hemes, and the 
poor farmer goes out to subsist as best ho can. The rich 
become richer and the poor poorer.' 6 

3* Classes of land. 

The classes of land were as follows ; 

1. Tji , j rice-producing tow la mis, 

2. Hat a, hatake ; arable uplands or dry land.' 7 

3. Ifara, shfbachi^ mnfivstt-ba i grass land, meadow, 

4. Taku-chii yashiki-chi; building land. 

5. Hayaih t, i nori ; forest. 

6. Smi-rin ; mountain land. 

7. Shjit-dtn ; new land, reclaimed land. 

Taka-efti t yashiki-chL By a very’ old regulation the 
amount to be used as a building site, to he covered by the 
house and out'buildings, and to foe used fur threshing and 
drying grain, wits fitted at 150 tsubo for every holding of 
3000 tsubo. The object of fixing the amount was to 
prevent overreaching (be tax-collector, for building land 
Wiis exempt from taxation. No proprietor could increase the 
extant of this land or erect buildings outside of it, without 
special permission from the t/iir^wcru. In southern and 
western japan this land was inseparable from the cultivated 
land ; In the northern and eastern region it was regarded as 
distinct. 

J/ayasfu, rnori * The latter name applied specially to 
forests owned by temples. 

Shin-den J* This included hill land, swamps, land 

1 Cl The Japanese Government in- raw engaged. with the help of the 
varum- provincial officials, in a thorough. investigation embracing the 
whole h(2h;r.L' of ihc distribution of land ownership, the condition of 
the agricultural class, and kindred topics, and whfia the information 
collected is made public WC shall be in a belter position to judge 
the COrrVCtntM of the jUatements here made, 

17* There were also special kinds vailed yernm-(mountain)-fin fa; kg- 
(•waste or mwrJ'kW ; and *jin'n-(rivicr-land|i-/ii (OfK-yfs Jiiatv Kigrn)* 

ift. S 4 iJi-Lf.-ji was known as ian-den, In the Tdr^ t-rja period. It was 
regarded at first as private, on taxable property for three sencraiioniS 
only, but it gradually became a permanent bolding. 
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subject to periodic overflow, shallow inlets, sea marshes, 
etc. There were various systematic methods of reclaiming 
it. Swamps repaid a large profit, as their lands were 
always rich, and required less manure. Sometimes a 
diimy 6 had the work done, advancing money to farmers. 
At other times the members of a mura joined in reclama¬ 
tion. In this case the land was worked by the mura and 
the profit divided. Sometimes the reclaimers acted for 
their individu.il benefit. Those engaging in this kind of 
work had a rebate of taxes for a certain number of years, 
the number varying with the expense attending the work. 
Special encouragement was held out for the restoration 
of rice lands, as they brought increased revenue to the 
government. 

The richest fanners of the country are found occupying 
restored land. The vicinity of T&kyd contains a great 
deal of rich shin-den, and the farmers are among the most 
prosperous. In Echigo there are large areas of shin-den ; 
in one place an entire lake has been drained. To this day 
the whole province is one of the most fertile and prosperous 
in the country. 


4. Classes of landholders . 

Goshi or yuisho no hyakushd , (country-samurai; origin- 
farmers). The origin of this term dates back to the 
times before Yoritomo and the beginning of the military 
government (1192). GdsJii were nanushi or mura chiefs 
who were ambitious, and by taking up a family feud, or 
otherwise, extended their influence over neighboring mura, 
and finally emerged as territorial lords or duimyd. 'I hese 
by degrees became independent of the Mikado’s govern¬ 
ment and stood out against it, and the result was the 
feudal system. I find it stated that they held land 
originally without a title from the Mikado, but paid a 
tax. Afterwards they bought a title from the Mikado, 
and thenceforward paid no tax. Not only did almost 
all gdilti become daimyd ; a daiuivd often became gdshi. 
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That is, a military chief, with his adherents, ceased 
fighting, withdrew to his land* and became :s farmer, 
keeping his rank as samurai t but paying a tax It? a 
daimyo or the shogun like any farmer. 

In the southern region the gSshi had small holdings, as 
a rule; but in the northern provinces—E chi go, Musnshi, 
ShimCisa, Sagami, Dewa, etc.—there were very rich ones, 
having in some instances estates of i oo,ooo kukit. The 
great gtishi of Dewa was Kotnma, probably the Large El in 
japan, who owned more land than his lord. During the 
Ashikaga period he had been a daimyi. 

The r jikata Hattrci-raku, voL 4, gives the following 
account of g6sht. K ' In early times the division of hyukuihd 
and SiHHitrtii was unknown ; all were farmers (tid/w). 
During the wars the strong farmers went to fight, and the 
weaker ones remained to till the land. Finally, between 
1321 and 1334, the commencement of the Ashikaga period, 
when (he greatest internal confusion existed, the separation 
between the funner class and the samurai class occurred. 
From this time gfrshi and sammrai formed the sword- 
hearing class. Thus the gor/fi of Unlay represent the 
source from which farmers and samurai alike sprang. The 
gdi/ii, however, did not become warriors and receive an 
income from a territorial lord. They owned and cultivated 
tbetr own lands. They were not subject to military service, 
except for the defence of the province. They differed on 
the other hand from ordinary farmers, and wtrt quite above 
them in rank. The gCski had the privilege which dis- 
tinguished the upper classes of being addressed in public 
by his family name. The family of lyeyasu was of gtiifii 
descent* Hk w r as the eighth in line of an adopted son of 
Matsudaira T&rozayctnon, a gfishi of Mikawa. The family 
of Satsuma and, in fact, those of most daintyG, were of gdr/ri 
origin ** - 

Under the Tokugawa regime the gSshi occupied the 
the position of squires or oven of petty nobles. They could 
become feudal nobles by forming a feudal attachment to 
some central power,—a daimyo ur the shogun. 
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They had all the fight-*; or nobility, but were subject to 
nune of its restraints. They could (tssume the state be¬ 
longing to their rank, or they could lay it aside and go 
about as commoners. They had the right to wear swords, 
to ride on horse back, and to cany spears before them. As 
a class existing under the Tokugawa rule, they probably 
represented ihoie large land-owners and minor territorial 
lords who did not take any part in the wars attending 
the rise of Tokugawa and. on submitting were left in 
possession of their land. 

A farmer well-off was sometimes rewarded by the 
Tokugawa government, for services rendered, by the title 
and rank of gfoki, The record of this was always kept in 
the office of the dftikwan. This differed from the bestowal 
of samtomi rank for e.g* charitable action in time of 
distress, repairing a dike, etc. Rich man, in hopes of 
receiving this honor, often performed such work. The title 
was for life only, not hereditary, as that of gtishi Was, and 
the technical nanf: was Ichidtii taitygomcn {one-life - 
wears wu rd - permi s sion)* 

In the province of Izumi, in the village of Knizuka* there 
was an old man named Rgkwan, who hid lyeyasu after a 
defeat which occurred during his struggle for supremacy* 
The latter afterwards offered to make him a f/oiwyd* The 
old man refused, for he preferred his quiet and humble 
life* lyeyasu then offered him the land that could be 
included In the waving of his stick, with the title of goshi 
and this he accepted* The hard of Sasaki, In Omi, were 
made gSshi by lyeyasu. It happened in this way* When 
Nobunaga wished to go to Kyftlo* he asked Sasaki's 
assistance, and on the latter's refusal, he turned to lyeyasu, 
who sent several hundred of his best men, took eighteen 
of Sasaki's castles in one day, and thus opened the road to 
Kyf'to* After the battle of Sekigahara, the kuru of Sasaki 
were conciliated by making them goshi. In Kai, when 
Krisuyort, the fourth son of the famous Takeda Shingen, 
was overthrown by Xobunaga, the adherents returned to 
their homes, and either settled down there as farmers or 
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took up new land. In the wars of Iyeyasu which followed, 
they took no part against him, and as a return he made 
them gdshi, and allowed them to retain their land without 
taxes. It was in Kai, in fact, that the largest number of 
gdshi existed. The gdshi of Mino, Oral, Kai, and Gdshi 
gdri in Yamato, received their land under the go-shuin or 
great red seal of the ShOgun, and those who derived their 
title in this way paid no taxes. 19 Outside of those kuni 
there were comparatively few. In 1333, when the Mikado 
Godaigo, attempting to take the reins of government into 
his own hand, was defeated, he fled to a poor mountain 
district in Yamato. There he lived, supported by the 
landowners. When Iyeyasu came to power, he made some 
of the largest of these owners £<Jj/ii, under the red seal, 
in honor of their service to Go daigo. In Ise there was a 
gdshi, I to Kuranosuke, who owned an entire town, Kuna, 
and paid no taxes to any one. Nobunaga had for §ome 
reason granted him an immunity from taxation, and 
this grant had been confirmed by Hideyoshi and by 
Iyeyasu. 

After the Restoration of 1857, the estates of the feudal 
nobility were confiscated and the titles abolished. The 
gdshi, however, retained their land, though they lost their 
titles. 

Gd-samurai. The gdshi must be distinguished from the 
K* samurai . Having probably the same origin, they came 
to differ somewhat. The gd-samurai or nd-shi (farmer- 
samurai), or iuaka-zamurai, were true samurai, rendering 
military service, but ownifig land and cultivating it with 
kerai (servants), and not living at the yashiki or jdka of 
their territorial lord. Their position was more independent 
than that of the ordinary samurai , and sometimes ap- 
proached that of a gdshi . They had the right, as true 
samurai, to give to their retainers while in their service 
the right to wear two swords, and this the gdshi had 
not. 

19. In the Fuduum this rule is corroborated, that Land granted under 
the ted seal of the SbAgun paid no taxes. 
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Gd iamurai were plentiful in Satsuma, Higo, Chikugo, 
Saga, Tosa, Yamato, Sendai, and some other provinces. 
In Satsuma, in fact, all owners of land were samurai ; 
those in the countiy were inaka-zamurai, those in the 
towns joka samurai. In Sendai these gd-zamtirai varied 
greatly in possessions; some were very poor, others lived 
in the style of nobles. In this region they did not confine 
themselves exclusively to the cultivation of land; they 
spent the time alternately in the country and in the 
jdka. 

In Hachiftji there were a thousand or more families of 
them ; they had as a charge the guarding of NikkO against 
fire, each serving three years at a time. 

The general term for farmer was hyakushd, (or, in 
Sinico Japanese, ti6min). 

Taka-mochi *• were large land owners, renting farms to 
others. They were not necessarily of high position in 
the community. Farmers who were originally misunomi 
or kosaku sometimes became rich, much more so than 
the kusawakc. Then perhaps would come a strife for 
position by the use of money: a marriage, for example, 
or an adoption into the kusaieake was bought. In 
such a case they were called deki-byakushd (come-out 
farmers). 

Kusawake (grass-divider, that is, pathfinder). These 
formed a class higher than even the tu-oi, and were 
the original reclaimers of the land, the pioneers. Some- 
times a whole village was made up of from two to six 
families of them. Motomachi, in Yokohama, was such 
a quarter, and contained only six families. Sometimes 
these took up land which was out of the reach of the 
tax-collector, and lived in patriarchal fashion for years. 
They became the respected landholders of the community; 
and when others joined the village, the descendants of 
these pioneers were for generations the nanushi and 

* 20. Taka means the amount of produce for which a farmer or a mmra 
was assessed, the full term being koku dakiu Taka-mochi (taka posses¬ 
sing) signifies * one who is assessed for a large amount.” 
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toshiyori. In old times these kusawake became gishi, 
then daimyo, etc.** 

Ne-oi (root-born) hyakushd were farmers born in the 
mura , and owning and cultivating their own land. These 
comprised the vast majority of the farming class. Many 
of them had inherited their possessions for several 
generations, and not a few were unable to give one 
any idea of when or how their ancestors came into pos¬ 
session of their homes. Their title was perpetual as 
long as they paid the government tax. Confiscation for 
failure to pay the tax was rare. If sickness was the 
Cause of failure to pay, first the relations, next the 
kumi , lent aid until the means of payment could be 
obtained. The transfer of nobles from one province to 
another did not affect the farmer directly; he belonged to 
the land. The tte-oi-byakushd, or owners of land, were 
the only ones who had the right to participate in the local 
government. 

Koshisaku (cross-over cultivation). This was a term 
applied to land-owners who lived in one mura , but owned 
land in another also. This additional land was oftenest 
obtained by the lapsing of mortgages. They had civil 
rights only in the mura where they lived. They 
were comparatively few. A mura disliked to have mem¬ 
bers of other tuura own land within its territory when 
acquired in that way. Rather than permit this, the 
mura often paid the mortgage and became owner of the 
land. 

Kosaku or jikari-byakushd (small-cultivation; land- 
borrowing) was the general term for a renter of land. 
Kosaku used by itself, and not as part of a compound, 
signifies a renter bom in the tuura. Many of them chang¬ 
ed about from one landlord to another. Eviction of short¬ 
term tenants for good cause was not infrequent; but 
throughout the country generally a farmer who had rented 
a piece of land for twenty years or more was difficult to 


21. According to Professor Konicyama. the terra ktiM&akt was 
restricted to the pioneer* themselves; and this seems very probable. 
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eject for any caus*.* 1 K<i'(long timc)-gcuu£v was the term 
applied to a kozahv who had occupied rented land for an 
indefinite period or frr generations* It should be added 
that if the produce returned by the tenant was insufficient 
to cover even the tax, eviction coutd take place at once* 
jf i £ r - (n cx t )'goiaku was a mortgagor w-ho attorned as 
tenant to the mortgagee* (different) -gain frii was 

any renter of mortgaged land olhtr than the mortgagor, 
/r('[«nlcr)-£ 0 Sfii&u was a renter of land who lived in an¬ 
other Miiifra. jS 

Afituxonil [water-dr in king) were farmers who for various 
reasons—poverty, family trouLies, etc.— had emigrated 
from their native Hiiir^ and going to some other ttttim had 
hired out as workmen or as farm liands. After a time 
their masters, pleased u r iih their good conduct, would 
conclude to take them into permanent service or would 
allow them to rent, a portion of the land. They would then 
build a hpu&c on the yazhiki-thi, or, by permission of the 
daikwan, on a piece of unproductive hillside, surrender 
their former nimbrftu*ch6, send fora satisfactory certificate 
from their former miuushi t and receive a rnntbttsu-chd in 
their new home. When thus established, they were called 


i 2 . On tfm point [heyiitafcf in the Fufuian^tays 

further: " |, When (UCb a tenant fails to pay hit recll, he may report 
the fact 10 the proper officer, and the latter should urge him IO pay 
his; rent, if possible; but the tenant cannot be deprived of fdl land for 
that cause.' 1 The author of the /Jutirri-rsfu, however, altributCfi 
this permanency or tenure to the yri-^nufiJi, arid «U1£* that those who 
had been in possesion for twenty years were a** imitated to the position 
ofjri-flldtuL This ue-etns to have been the correct statement c-l [In; 
principle, fn the case of Kimoto f*. . I n da, ill the Soprcrne Court of 
Japan, in 1 SS 1 (?}, it wan held that Otic Who had (or twenty years Inild 
land Hi lernfu obtained by preseriptFon the right? of jei-g ewi£n, [Mtnji 
IJiixJrrttHToiu, voL II, p. joo]u There h ai present a general den ire 
00 the part Of the prOprietari, of land subject to these perpetuities 
to r£d themselves of such tenancies, ansi this has expressed itself in 
litigation. It has created for the legislator a special ditl Leahy in the 
adjustment of proprietary right*. Kec U. Hoi ssonadc? remarks in 
ibe Prajst dt Ctbtf Civil, l! vrt |I, irt part it, pp r aijy jg~. 
jj, Other terms Are mentioned in JikijM ffdivri-rvin: *■ Mri-dtm ■ 
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trtizunotrii-bya&uzftG, Their descendants however, became 
kosukti proper. 

Though evict bn for misconduct, elc +I was, as has been 
said, not infrequent the tenant was so rarely dispossessed 
for non-payment of rent that this may almost he said not 
to have occurred. If the yield, from whatever cause, was 
a had one, the landlord accepted a rebate as the necessary 
consequence of the bail luck. Though no law prevented 
him front dispossessing the tenant (on the contrary, the 
law sanctioned such a proceeding), so strong was the 
popular sentiment against summary measures of this 
kind that they were next to impossible. The landlord 
occupied a position more like that of a patriarch; his 
tenants were as his children, and he their guardian. Kind¬ 
ness, generosity, forbearance, and all the parental virtues 
were expected in the conduct of the landlord toward 
his tenants. In cases of sickness or distress the latter 
immediately sought their landlord and he never turned 
a deaf ear. Jo the large ejtiea it was the custom after 
ft fire to give the land rent free for 100 days or such 
other reasonable time as sufficed for building another 
home. 

was a rtnam who fartmid laud that mi loo cxEumdve la be 
cultivated by its owner perwmalEy, D.- iitlri (g&out i arm erf was she 
lerm appHe-l to the in ^Suhj bv members of the mvra where be 
lived- /rtfitrrf-i house-was a lease who acted as agent 
for die collection Of rent. A man who had ,1 ^reat deal of !;ind, and 
was also too much occupied with other mailers io aiiend personally 
10 its leasing, would employ artosher n> lake charge of the maker, 0 
piece of land being Jet Scr him gratuitously by wflyfy salary,” 

Small owner* of land were sbmetsmes called Urd -byakmhu flowd 
raimers) or (small farmers). Ketaktt, meaning literally 

" small cultivator*,’' seems to have sulTered ft change ml meaning, 
Affeannmr was Kft mcit mw used contemptuously by the upper 
classes of the village u including both bcuaJb and mii naomI 
proper. Professor Kameyama says that In some casts the tddtv 
class represciited the descendants of the early seifs, who had gradually 
risen in position; in other cases they were, as Dr, Simmons observes, 
merely miilmamti f ami tic i who by lung; residence became able to look 
down upon more recent arrivals. 
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Tfa tenant was noli fled Lo leave, no rent could be collect¬ 
ed from the day of the notice^ no matter how long there- 
after th-i man remained on the land. 1 * 

7j t/jj -rjiJ (temple-fief) hyaku&hd were farmers who cul¬ 
tivated the temple lands (ga-sftalw-c/ji) given by the 
Sh&gun under th.^ great red seal lo various sects. Tile 
Nikki) and the Shjlia temples have ths most extensive 
holding*. These grants were greatly increased under the 
Tokugawa rule. The taxes on them. were exceedingly low* 
The rate of the Nikkei land was three in ten* A curious 
fact which I observed at NilckS waa that the people on 
the temple lands were very poor, while those of the neigh- 
boring dutwy&'s domain, where the tax was severe, were 
thrifty and prosperous. 

Commitunt oiatunbip. Such common ownership of land 
as character!;! “tl a mura was in general of three kinds; 
first, temple lands, endowments given by the parishioners; 
i^cond, shin^dt* reclaimed by the mnrn; third, gras* land 
or meadow, for the most part perpetually fallow, and tracts 
of forest ami mountain land. The meadow's {kani) were 
often, large, and frequently belonged to several irnini in 
common. Thrv were not cultivated as meadows; tha 
grass was cut when needed. This land was often thu 
source of quarrels and sanguinary contests between villages 
over the question af boundaries. Even a court decision 
was somitimcs disregarded, and the police or the military 
were called in. Much of the waste land belonged to the 
towns and villages. No one had a right lo cut the timber 

2^ The subject of tenancy \» here touched upon only cnocjjh to 
•timulaw our deni re to eiiount further, li tnuil be under* too.1 that 
(Iil- r.Lutccii-jnts of the tcict probably do not apply outside the district* 
uf the northeast under the direct influence of the yhfigunaie idmlni* 
tuujoa. The Individuality of the more distant provinces doubtless- 
(repressed {Pelf m thstr CBKflnt* With reference to landlord and tenant. 
In SALsuuiu espedaUv, as. well Ai in Toia, and other southern regions, 
"ft itHMi look for a special development. Fortunate tv the Ian >1 tenure 
oFTqm rofitv I the rabject of an extended manuscript work/ recently 
I mi .hud bul a* yrr untranslated, by a Total scholar, and it is re purled 
lout h similar work is Wwia way in balauusa. 
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or to use the lands without the consent of the villagers 
as a body. When a piece of the land was to be sold, the 
villagers were called together, the tiauushi presiding, and 
a price agreed upon. This procedure is still in use. 
The honcho (head of the village) receives the price, and 
puts it in the hands of the government bankers. The 
villagers never receive it directly, and it is used to liqui¬ 
date the yearly taxes. 

No stranger coming to a village could take up a piece 
of new land for improvement without the written consent 
of ail the farmers. In former times such strangers must 
have been farmers by occupation, but in recent times the 
privilege had been extended to men of means of other 
occupations; still in such a case permission was to be 
obtained from the daikvan . 

In some places land was given to the mum for ferries 
and bridges. Land coming to the wura by confiscation, 
as described later, must also be noted here. 

The tnura also owned sometimes a place for burying 
dead animals. The cemeteries usually belonged to the 
temples, but in some places there were burying-grounds 
which belonged to the mum. 

In some regions, especially where the land was shin-deu. 
(obtained by’ draining a lake or a swamp), there existed a 
peculiar system of farming, still to be seen. The land 
owner had an establishment which in size almost equalled 
that of a dnimyO. A large number of peasant families lived 
in a village within the enclosure set apart for residence, 
nnd were fed from a common kitchen. They worked the 
land as serfs, and many generations had preceded them in 
the same occupation. They paid some sort of a tax to 
the landowner. It is said that the purpose of this arrange¬ 
ment originally was to have about the farmer, in disturlicd 
times, those who might protect him from robbers and 
predatory nobles. The goshi maintained a similar body 
of dependants, and these became the nucleus of the power 
which ultimately made many of them daimyd. Today 
this system of cultivation may be seen in Echigo, DcWa, 
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Satsuma, Tt>s* n and s few other places. Some of the 
Inr^e merchants in western Japan also lived in the wmc 
way. The serfs were variously known* according to the 
locality* as fsidai, monva t murago t kahoS* 


5 , Jlt&rtgngcj, 

Mortgages of land were control led hy quite different 
customs in dilkrent regions. 1 * The foltowing were the 
common rules. 

All mortgages were to be recorded and scaled by the 
nnujfjfti and kttmi'gashirti. When a Jinnuj/ir made n 
mnrtgnge, he had to procure the seal of another itAHStshi 

jj, The rommuniti^ lic:e noicil WG'jid sotni li he reEnn an < s of the 

manorial system of mciliEta) Japan. the cultivator* mvtr hnving betn 
able to free themselves to the client reached tn other parts ol the 
country, The lOcalitSc*! where these communities are slated to hive 
existed [localities removed from the possibility' of frequent interference 
from the TokugawA family or of indirect subjection to its influence} are 
those where that system and its incidents are likely to have remained 
longest. I have inserted here the notes On this subject simply for want 
of a better place, as it doc* not dearly appear that there was any com¬ 
munity of Ownership Or evert of cultivation among these MTfs. At tho 
present day much might be learned from a visit to the districts where 
the traces of (he system remain. 

For a brief account Of some Joint-family communities in Hidau see 
the Appendix* 

3 fj, The mortgage law. which seem-; to have been largely custom-try, 
la on? of the most interesting topics for the student. Et Would be out 
of place to give here any further account 6f its details, The note* of 
Dr. Simmons, though they touch on a few points only, arc substantially 
correct, But it is almost impossible lo make general statements upon 
the subject of mortgage custom*,. For In no other department was there 
a greater divergence between the practice in different localities. Ft is 
worth noting that in same province-: there was evolved a double form 
of mortgages,. corresponding almovt cxictlv to the English common law 
mortgage, in which the ownership parked to the mortgagee, and the 
English mortgage xS administered in courts of equity [of the Ordinary 
mortgage in IdHt OF the United Stales to-day) in which the transaction 
simply gave the mortgagee a lien on the land, the Ownership remain¬ 
ing in the mortgagor. Either of these Forms could be used, a- the 
parties wished. 
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or of a loshiyori. A portion of a name-land (each piece 
of land had a name) could not be mortgaged; for the 
name-land must not be subdivided. If payment was not 
made at the appointed time, the title of the mortgagor 
did not become absolute. Payment with interest at any 
time in 20 years after the making of the mortgage was 
sufficient. If the mortgage was for less than 10 years, 
only five years after the date of default were allowed for 
payment. Money was sometimes loaned with a provision 
for repayment whenever the borrower could raise it. In 
such a case ten years was taken as the limit. After that 
time foreclosure took place. Even if a clause provided 
for foreclosure one day after default, sixty days' grace was 
usually given. In the year 1721 a law of the Shdgunate 
fixed ten years as the maximum limit of a mortgage.* 7 A 
second mortgage by the lender needed the consent and 
seal of the first mortgagor. If the land named in the 
deed did not correspond in description with the same 
land in the village register, the seller and all whose seals 
were on the deed were punished, if the matter came 
into court. If payments were made on the debt during 
the term but a final default occurred, foreclosure ensued 
without regard to the payments made. In case of fore¬ 
closure, the mortgagor had the first right to work the 
land (jiki-goiaku ), if he was not an undesirable charac¬ 
ter. If temple land given by the government was mort¬ 
gaged, the land was confiscated and given to another 
priest, and the offenders (borrower and lender) punished by 
banishment from the great cities. 

17. For provision* relating to mortgages, see the Kujlkata Ouidamt- 
gaki, I, Art. 57, It, Art. 31 tl fxtitim ( Mittkeil. d. 1 ). Geullu Oil., Urft 
4t). 

It is likely that in many districts there was no limit to the time 
within which redemption might occur, and that practically such a 
mortgage oiten became a perpetual or at least a life-long one. 
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6 . Succession.* 1 

The eldest son was the heir Apparent to the father's. I Elk* 
and to the homestead, and in certain professions—such 
ns doctor, artist, and various others—lie was expected, 
it is said, to follow that of his father. In the division 
of the property females received no share. An exception 
to this rule appeared, however, in the case of old families 
or large landed estates, when there was no male issue. 
The eldest [?] daughter was then betrothed to someone 
of the parents’ choice! and the homestead then went to 
this couple. An instance of this happened in the 
Family of n friend of mine. In this case the woman 
lutd the better business ability, and a large estate, includ¬ 
ing otic of the best known hot springs, was managed 
chiefly by her ; the husband found his pleasure in books 
ami paintings. In the disposition of property, the will 
Df the family members had no effect. A testament, if 
made, had to be signed and scale. I by the minus/it and 
kuj/ii gmlur^; though, if hind was not given by it, the 
names and seals of the members of the family or oT 
relatives went sufficient. 

If (he land was less than one chS in area, it could not 
be divided. lf If it was greater, the excess could be given 
as the testator pleased. 

The usual mode of dividing tin estate by will was this: 
The eldest son would receive the homestead and half the 
entire possessions rjf the father; the remainder would then 
be divided equally among the other sons. As an offset 

iS. The subject of K accession hiii already been tys! ematieatiy treated 
hy Dr- H, Wriptfl, of the TmpejEnl University, in bis “JnfumiirA/f 

fr imftin? n*ul Erbrrrfii " [Hltikrft. d, D. Otuilu Osi, t Hrfl 4t , 
,s fl°b But, as Ur. Wcjpcrt remark*, “ of the wtiurtt /f'Jknrvj thljj 
Icjjal TeUisons die Japanese annals and laws make very tilde 
mention ] " and it is bce;UL-e the tnloffnaiioini cd Dr, Simmons was 
beyond any daubs acquired by Oval relation and represented the customs 
rn actual fOr« among the commoner* that it seemed best to preserve 
bis notes on Lbil subject. To fullness Uni system they of cottise bave 
no claim. 

■ify ’ice note ir. Chapter IT, i, ninfr. 
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to this apparent inequality, it must he said that the eldest 
takes virtually the place of father to thj others. If at 
any future time one of tile younger sons meets ^vlth 
misfortune, the elder brother's roof must always provide 
shelter for the younger one and hts family* This assist¬ 
ance may Continue far a longer or shorter time, until 
the unfortunate one can establish an independent home 
again; but in doing this, too, the elder is bound to assist. 
Sometimes the widow and Children of a younger brother 
Come to claim shelter, J h id a friend who in this manner 
had eighteen of his relations to feed and shelter. 

In case of a sudden calamity, such as fire, not infrequent¬ 
ly all the other members of .1 family join in reestablishing 
the unfortunate one in a home and in replenishing hi a 
stock of goods, if he carries on such a business as requires 
one. The money thus given is sometimes called a loan; 
but’ it is a sort of perpetual loan; if the debtor can pay, 
he does; if he cannot,—well, it is all in the family, and 
no one complains. There is of course an end to for¬ 
bearance and generosity; and if any member of the family 
is incorrigibly thriftless, he may he expelled from the 
homestead. 
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u Tim mura" a in general* 

The size of a village was fixed by the Tniho-n G at 
fifty houses or families. It would then have represented 
fifty holdings of land* The size at present, however* is 
variable. It ranges in size from a single street a quarter 
or Haifa mile long to a town of several hundred houses* 
The name of the mitra is taken from the name of the 
principal duster of houses in it. Scattered dwellings are 
the exception, even in the rural districts, the cultivators 
usually Jiving in the v HI age on the principal highway and 
going out thence to work in the fields. 

The population is exceedingly stable* m ft rule. The 

3*. This word is accounted Cox by Mcure. Hu&w nod Chamberlain as 

follow*, in explaining the word latiie; the name of a clan or family 
at priests often mentioned in early literature: ■' Imibt is compounded: 
of Jwi—SO diiJikc, , + ■► + . and fie, said to be identical with »ic, A 
contraction of mttn, flock or body of persona, with which are connected 
mum, village* ami n^oni, to flock together. p *(£iaiow, In Trans. 
Asia* Boc. jap., VN, pt- p. ija, note 44,) "/mil* b derived from 

Imif, to Avoid. .and Jitiifp, a flock or collection of persons, a cJan/* 

fChnmberIain, W„ X supplement, p. 110, note 31.) *'Mur»j|" f in the 
KcjikL with the meaning “ chief of a tribe*' 4 often occurs. 

Other terms were y» t jure, Hli-sni and Gr, in ta[t f usage 

signifies usually ft tlusicr of mitra* In rOrat places a natural cJttMcr 
searvii to Have been meant; in other places an artificial grouping formed 
by arranging all the mint of a daimiate In several g<i w According to a 
iumr-i fi,'. quoted in the CkiA* Scida-tif,, there Was in even go a public 
storehouse for the [ax rice com i tig from the mar a included in a g,}* fn 
[he Yemato Aamti, g$ is used as a collective name for all the m»ra Of a 
Aim; the gZ was said to be divided jn(o ku and maro. 

The- following explanation of the ancient terms gv, ri t and j ato is 
gri'cn in Mr. Kmida * His account (which is satisfactOrv 

33 fat as it Jfoa, but <lo« out for the purposes of research do greatly 
more than make plain the accepted uses of the [errns); is an intricate 
one and hu been paraphrased. '"In the second year of Taikwa f A, I), 
the^AM were classified as follows: one of JO to 40 ri was a ^reat 
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vdlagent. are Tor the most part engiged wholly or partially 
m cultivators of land* and in the vast majority of rases 
nutny generation# of cultivators have been born and have 
died on the &am c spot. This I know from the almost 
numberless replies that 1 have received in answer to 

fptn, one Of 4 ^ 3 o r i wa* a medium gtm, one of 3 T i or !t „ wag a imaJ , 

* W *- / Now ,h]S ^ li ai n ™ *he measure or length u*fcj today, but *a* n 
pTODp s n K Of Families, tv*iy 50 families terming art. Bui Jn the period 
ailu (A. 0. 708-713) the term ri was changed 10 g„. The country 
1V.-1& il:ut divided into ium, g N n, and instead of ri. We, find 
complete evidence of this fn the comparison Of lit* village names of [he 
period fl5 they are written in driftent tool*. The t*. m ri (or ml, ita 
Ea ^Ftaced in Hi* later looks by P u end rri^ to t h= -..mo 
ditlncti. t\ e find also from the eamc evidence that parts of Ihe same 
rJ ex mtc (afterward* £,,) w clt called »,*n* r as, toni in the 

northern part of *farihsma taic. Bui anodic* change or term* look 
p,S “* Uic g ■ IV4S rinded 3H subdivided intq ri : that is, ri and mma 
became eijulvalcm, the word m*n finally E urvivi h ho that tlx 
subdivision* at ri and mm were aftfinmd* called g ffln d ri. ami ihtm 
i’.i and wnra H in tite wltfH a hoot pobfifthed in iSS H by Mr. 

MotOwf Ucriita, ihere it a V ety goad explanation of the reasons for 
. 0 chim E«- He tayi1 ^ In the Kffrey and allotmmt oj i arm lando 

. Umc *' thc <CTm# th “- J tJ were Hied, 36 r *5 making one 

rn and 3 fi /f one j.l. When a piece of land wu referred Lo. it *va» said 50 
be m Ihc second ri of the fintfi, for tianpir. But the icirnn was also 
UJ Ltic adminiBiiaiivc subdivision of 50 bom Jii th«ef«o 
refcf 10 an of land Of (0 a political district) end to put 

an end to tIre confusion which emtied, the word ri, meaning a district, 

wa * rC1>lfl ^ d h >' ^ ,T - tn document* Uienetlbrth the term* je.v end 

mum wtr* us*d. But the people in private document* Hill continued 10 
"* 7 ,fl Of Ihe polit.ca] district p that hi, ifaey Raid 'X ri in Y 

Dul the term ■ X ri in Y go ' might Hill be used to refer to a 
fi,V ™ Ph>t !nndr * nd lhc P fMCC W * person's residence wa» o^n 
eiprasftl in this way. AfO that the ri, instead of being denoted by 
number?. Otme to have ftpecraj E iamts, and thee time 10 It a Canfunoti 
between tf, c poJisf ca | dlitrlcis ( C a 4 [ e d M»r rt by the othdat* tm ri W [Ku 
people) and the plots qf I flnd , So that fitttUjr the m 0 r the word mitfrt 
eaclui'E.tly w;ls rcr|u 3 red in referrinn u> the political district. We have 

“ ^™ al ° rthtt Of the various f S or their 0^ but the 

total number Items to hive been a HtUe over ^oao."' 

If WC accept this explanation. We may fluppost that the was ft 

■ miJ1 ls4l[emOTt forn ' cd ^ tlmerHargemwt. in [be course of of 

tmgit &mdi«or .mill K «upi of families The origin or groLip 
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inquiries. The answer usually is; "We do not know 
where our ancestors came from or when they came to live 
on tills spot. Our temple-register {ttra-chG) may tdl p bul 
we have never thought about the mi iter* " if I ask when 
they Isecame one of the kit mi they answer that they do not 


OJ" Idas men may have escabliiihed a home corresponding in the course of 
its development tfr the Germanic Esnirfbef. Just an the EtiUflhof {if 
wc adopt one of the theories as to Germanic instiltit ion*} grew into a 
Gr^Aftrsrkafl or duster of farms, » the kf (single family) or bt may 
hive grown into the It la not possible* without further 

information, even Co speculate upon the question whether the Mum, if 
it thus arose, was the grtF,vth from a true Eiattlhof or free proprietorship, 
Or Was composed of Kubta^imrindt Or dependants, Dul it seems clear, 
apart from possible analogic*. that Tn the beginning the fj war simply 
an arbitrary group of fifty fiimilies r perhaps widely Kattcted, and that, 
as lime went on and the settlements enlarged themselves, they needed 
i new generic term ; thtli mum came to be the lowest political sub- 
division, and the expansion Of the Oriipnal settlement obliterated the 
old traancfarimi and made the ri. afterward* the jfi3, of minor importance. 
It is obvious, however, that the explanation quoted by Mr. Kurida 
does not account for the choice Of the particular term mttrtt, in place of 
ri, Jlnd more tight is util I to be sought on tin's point. Other circum¬ 
stances mu«t have brought the word iriwrii into use andi must have made 
it 3 term to which resort would naturally be had as a substitute for rL 
What were those circumstances ? I believe that the true significance 
of fmrro i r. to be Found in the etymology already given [flrwFf, hf t tribe, 
dan, collect ion of pcnuj/is) and in related facts, and not in anv direct 
connection with the administrative district ri of the Taihu peHotl, If it 
it Irue, as I have been told by a well known Japanese scholar. Air. Katb 
Hunyubi {now the President of the Imperial UftfvettityJ that it waa 
the name for the clans of the common people only, the dorri or iliva, 
if or being the term used for the families uf the conquerors, who 
become the gentry, then the use of jham, as a word of later time*, 
applicable presumably to newer groups or settlements, miy furnish the 
mean* for tracing the settlements and colonics of slaves as distinguished 
from thrive Of freemen- Dr, Ross, among others. has emphasised the 
necessity Of distinguishing between the two; and, st<a in Europe, w in 
Japan, We must have cleat notions on the course of development in thin 
respect before wc can w!v* the problems relating to land! tenure and 
local inatilUlitfflrt. 

Btnce the above was written I have found that Dr. Flontnr. in htS 
'■ ACidtnFzuuAndt" confirms the foregoing signification of 
lhe term b- r nod Mi statements are given in full is the Appendix. 
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knew; nor do they know when the gonin gmni system 
began. “Gur fathers anti greatgrandfathers belonged to 
flur bttmi, and for all we know it has always cm sled. We 
never heard any one say when it began, or that it was ever 
very different from what it is now.' 1 The people of country' 
towns and rural hamlets of whom these inquiries were 
made arc no loss wise on this point than the better- 
informed people of the great cities. 

2. Tla Gonin-gumi system. 

The chief feature in the arrangement of the mura was 
this gonirbgumi system. Every five families were united 
as a bn mi or company* 31 In various places the mode 
of grouping differed, hut the principle was always the 
iame,—contiguity of residence* Sometimes every live 
consecutive houses on the same side of the street were 
united; hut if the houses were two or more deep, this 
order would not be followed* Where the houses were 
scattered the grouping was more irregular, but was still 
done so as to unite adjacent homes in the same company* 
Sometimes the houses of a kumi were scattered among 
other houses, hut this was rare ami arose from the building 
of new houses between scattered homes originally united 
into a burnt -at an earlier lime* In such a case the old 
grouping was always preserved, and the new houses were 
arranged (by the nanmhi and hi mi -gas him) into new 
groups. The fatmi were all numbered, beginning usually 
at the north or west end of the village* 

la the formation of the groups no regard was paid to 
the class or condition of the individuals except that the 
yefa were alivays excluded. Thus it might happen that 

3T* Often the frxntl cousi&ted of six tioisdiolden, aa appears from the 
Chiba kumi-rltH, in the Appendix* In the territory of Tddo Ijumi no 
Kami, in Yamata Aerfr, me inwfr held more than ten householders 
Probably in tome cases an effort was mitfc to restrict the Aunt* lo A 
uniform size, white in Olliers no care was taken and new homes Were 
indiscriminately registered in old Jlanrl without regard to llie number 
ahe-uly ii .eluded. 
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n - rich farmer with extensive possessions was grouped 
with his poorest tenant* A wealthy ms re hint would 
be found with a blacksmith or a cooper, the wimufti with 
ii pauper farmer or the most hum Me mechanic or trades* 
man. Thus ah classes, without regard to their possessions, 
occupations, or social standing* were brought together in 
a kuttii on an equal footing* There was no room for 
clinice. Each heir to the homestead accepted without 
question his associated neighbor in the kitirti. He had 
received his pfjee from bis father, and ho in turn from 
his ancestor, who in the extension of the mura or in the 
settlement of new land* centuries before, had been one 
of the original units allotted to this kumi. 

One of the number was selected by themselves as 
headman (go-eha) or seat-bearer* 1 * To this office would 
naturally be chosen the most intelligent or the wealthiest 
of thy frtmi. Other thing being equal, however, intelli¬ 
gence and antiquity of ancestry took precedence of mere 
extent of possessions. He was also Called kumt-oy(t t 
(company-parent) or ban-gush im (watch-chief), anti was 
required to be a land-owner, ami, in a farming district, 
tin owner of farm land* His seal w.is affixed to all 
written agreements or other documents in which the kumi 
Was concerned* In certain cases this seal was necessary 
in order to establish claims against individual members 
of the /f'fuij, e.g. in case of a mortgage of land* Tn fact 
the courts were slfiv to recognize a loan of any kind unless 
evidenced by the stamp of the burnt to which the alleged 
borrower belonged. Hence the private business of each 
member of the jfrirrrti came under the supervision and ecu- 
tfol of the kunti as a body. In this way the more shiftless 
were prevented from involving themselves improperly in 
liabilities detrimental to the kunti. For as a rule, the 
kami as a body was responsible fur the defaults of its 

ji. In Sendai Ha jt, Wiwk, the heads of the ittmi were appointed 
by [III kimo-iri Or chief of the mini. Tbi'i itlustrjuey. tbc i-Uiclncvi 
and S.tcV of liberty which were typical af die administration of liitimyCt 
in Contrast whti that OJ die Sfeo^unate* 
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members, 3 rid even of Ibefr wives, children, and servant si, 
Th* CiitdciSricss or mil doing of a single number meant 
full responsibility on the part of the other four also. 
If r however, any member persistently failed to conduct 
himself properly, be cusjld be reported by Elis Icliuiv- 
members to the mum officials* 

The go/iin-fTiimi system was not [i mi tel to any patticu- 
Inr region* It penetrated to the most remote parts, in¬ 
to every corner uf the land. It was if anything, more 
distinctive and less unchanged in the more distant regions. 
In TOky* it seems to have been teas thoroughly kept up; 
but in Kyoto its integrity wa» complete. 

As to the origin of the system no very satisfactory 
information exists. At the beginning of tEie Tokugawa 
regime, the uystem was thoroughly Investigated and a 
search made to discover its origin, but no information 
WJS obtained, '1 he authorof the jfikt&it HunrtUTokn fails 
to give any authoritative explanation, but refers vaguely 
to a Chinese system of military organisation in which 
five men setm to have been the unit of subdivision, and 
surmises that this furnished the model far the Japanese 
system* In the Tniho rro it ts stated that the population 
was to he organized into companies of five each. As far 
asi I am aware this is the earliest mention made oi the 
system,® J Though the passage in the Taiho-jyi might 
at first glance convey the impression that the custom 
did not previously exist, 1 think it is not assuming too 

AJ. According to the Cttikt S.-Lta ivi and the authorities cited therein,, 
the Am, of the Taiku-ryH pcsiod. the original of the 170win -g-nnti oF 
later limes* praheyied even at thnE date very similar fe;U«teii, It ivai 
Cun pencil ordin.it 11 1 . op five Familit*), huL there might he more or fewer* 
There was 1 fctr-fAn or cbicF of the jh>. whose duty it wa> tp oversee 
tlie conduct of its tueintwr* "hi that they should Fall into no vicci*” 
When a stranger lodged a! one of the homes, of a ii', gr when any 
of its members- s-l! out on a jouxne.', due notice was Lo t*c ifivtn ; anj 
the rcsponstbiUtv tiir tin: conduct Oi the members seems to li.iv*: 
rested on the h --*£.■. When a member of the k<"< deserted him Irtnd* 
the other* weic to cultivate 11 for three yuan, at the end of which 
period tl wax confiscated 
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much to believe that it was already in existence. In 
China there exists or existed the division of a town or 
community into groups of five, each of which furnished 
a soldier. A grouping for the same purpose now exists 
in Corea. In that country the purpose seems to be a 
military one only, while in Japan the military purpose, 
if it existed, has been entirely lost sight of. In view of 
the intercourse then existing between Corea and Japan 
and of the constantly accumulating evidence that a large 
number of the early customs of Japan, especially those 
relating to the governmental and military organisation, 
were adopted from Corea, it is quite unnecessary to 
attribute the existence of five-groups in Corea and Japan 
to a mere coincidence. My own opinion is that the 
gonin-giwii system had for its object the furnishing of 
soldiers, and that it was copied from the similar system 
in force on the continent. Certainly, if this were its 
purpose, there need have been no objection on the part 
of this or that family to associate with those of widely 
different social conditions. Indeed the grouping of higher 
and lower classes together indiscriminately for military 
purposes would have a decided advantage, as it could easily 
be arranged by the richer members of the kiimt to send 
one of the poorer members to the array. An investigation 
of the kumi system of Corea would throw some light on 
the origin of the Japanese system. In view of the fact 
that simple juxtaposition furnished the principle of group, 
ing, it is impossible to conceive of its having been a 
voluntary organization as regards the method of grouping. 
The elements were too incongruous. As an illustration 
of this we may recall the impossibility now experienced 
of reorganizing the kumi which have been disbanded .* 4 

34. The passage from ihe Taihir-rjO, given above, seem* to show that 
even at that early date the k& (the kumi of later times) were regarded 
in the light of an administrative device for securing order and good 
conduct. This would seem to negative the supposition that there was 
s military purpose in the beginning. If it is true that the mass of 
the people were serfs, there may have been an incidental military 
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I have had no time lo lose in ihe investigation of this 
subject from original sources, ns the system, except in 
remote districts, has a I read v gone into decnj%—a result, 
of course, of Elic wide-reaching chatngt& which have 
followed in the train of what is known as the '* Restora¬ 
tion/ 1 What is most surprising is that thousands of 
the rising generation have never even heard of the gonin- 
gumi, and not one in a hundred of the educated classes 
has any idea of its past scope and importance. Yet 
it is beyond a doubt th.it the social importance of the 
kit mi system was immense. 51 Characterized by a method 
of grouping whose tendency was to level all distinctions 
of r+irifc, wealth* or person, the influence of the Ah wit in 
moulding and determining the form of society, especially 

iignilicance ty the /•Q, for cath owner of serfs may has*; been n^atfrH 
to furnish a fcoTtlier from every Ad or from tome multiple of a h~t. 
Hut the mflltmy service* of a not much later period setm to have been 
calculated according to the production ot the lief or holding, as in 
Europe, each soldier, horse* etc. bein;; represented by and perhaps 
Cammutable into a quantity of rice. This would bear against the 
probability of i, different Jy»tem having etiiteil in the TmA.".^period, 

fn an Appendix is gjitn a tumilm iaa ol in article by Mr- Kurlda 
UpO n the origi n of the £ umi uyatem- 

Thc continuance of the h ? and tmuii ijitcm throughout the middle 
ulj-cs, if it is a fact land it is mentioned from time to time in the chroni¬ 
cles}, Icnib tu corroborate the view [hat the peasants of latex times 
were the flUCCessOfu uf the early serf - and that as late as tht sisitetLlh 
century serfdom was only beginnttlK tvcAr away. For the preserva¬ 
tion, amid the changeful and Mitring limes of the fifteenth jml nix- 
tcenth centuries, when 4mmyH families. Vprang up by the score and 
any tnan might seire power and territory, of SO rigid a system of focal 
administration As the goniv-gHmi y.Ktem, shows In what tiUhjeciion 
the cultivators of the Sail must have been kept during the whole 
period, 

JJ. The KUtWof the Y'uinoto ffflivi, commenting «i \hc ganiu-gumi 
system os carried out In the territory of VngyS Tljitni no Kami, speaks 
as follows: “The jgpJiJH -gmni sy-Slem. as aetminiwEercd here, was 
Rdmi rabEy perfect, A i nut: wm indeed like a family; its mem bets 
fdt a Similar interest in each Other, amt (Ere pains nml pleasures of each 
weic sh-ircd by the others rrt a wonderful degree. The welfare of each 
Aerttii was. felt to liavr an iiUpOiUlK iruluctlCe On the political impedance 
of the fief." 
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in the rural districts, was marvellous and has no parallel 
in the history of any'country with which I am acquainted. 
It was in fact one of the three foundation stones, so to 
speak, of the whole social structure,—the other two 
being the principle of ancestral worship and its derivative 
practices, and the institution of the nimbctsu<ho or temple* 
register. 

1 he fivc>homc grouping must not be confounded with 
another grouping of six, which was what might be called 
an informal one, for social purposes. It was not a fixed 
grouping, but was simply the cluster of houses nearest 
to each bouse. The idea was expressed by the popular 
saying, “ Mtikd-sangtn, ty6donari t ' , ~ ,t Three houses 
opposite, and one on each side.” It was a conventional 
arrangement which represented and kept alive the spirit 
of neighborly friendship and assistance. When a family 
arrived in a neighborhood, it was customary to send to 
its three opposite and two adjacent neighbors from three 
to five boxes of buckwheat cakes, with a request for friend- 
ship. M ^ 


3. Mura officers. 

Xaitushi.** At the head of the muro was the 11 anus hi. 
Tor the same office the term used west and south of Hako- 
ne was sh6ya, The mtnushi of a mura subject to a small 
36* This custom seem* still to survive. 

37. The origin of the terms turn a ski and tkiiya U connected with some 
of the most difficult problems of Japanese history, the solution of 
which rests as ycl on hypothesis only. A brief explanation must here 
be sufficient. Towards the end of what may be called the Taiki^ryd 
period (700-1150 area) a larger and larger area of land came to consist 
of the tax-exempted holdings called i/n,y,n. A process of concentre 
tion of land into the hands of the few seems to have been going on; 
small free tenures disappeared; and the distribution of the land became 
manorial in its character. Ski’ym, indeed, so striking were the re¬ 
semblances. both in origin and in incidents, may well be rendered 
manor. Professor Konakamura's statement is that those who were 
placed in charge of the ikoytn by the ryr.ht (goveming-family) or 
lord of the manor, were known as ikrji or kkiya. If there was a 
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hutamoto was sometimes given the flatteiing title of dai- 
k'ivan. The office of course varied somewhat in character 
and influence in different places, and, as will be seen, 
the chief differences occurred in the region where iUdyti 
was the title. But the office had the same distinctive 
character everywhere, anti the term itanushi will here be 

thuya fqr each mura, the connection in the u»c of term* would thus 
be direct and clear. Whether the office of thuya under the Tukugawa 
was in fact a direct development is not clear; but the term had the 
above origin. 

ShSyrn consisted largely of thin-dtn or land newly cultivated. Such 
land had special privileges of tax-exempli on, and the reclaimer gave 
his name to the plot reclaimed. Thus the term myoden (name-land) 
arose. The manor lord whose domain was large was called daimyS 
(great-name[-landowner]); one whose territory was small was called 
sh>~myO (lesser-name [-land owner]). The person placed in charge 
of any portion was a myO-shu (name[-land]-steward). Now* the same 
ideograph represents myir-th m and nn nuiki, the latter being the Japan¬ 
ese reading, the former the Sinico-Japanese. A nanuihi, therefore, 
was not essentially different from a thiya. 1 may add that this ety¬ 
mology of these terms throws some light on the fact that mnrniAi 
was a term confined, as a rule, to the northern and eastern provinces; 
for these localities were settled at a later date, and would have been 
for the most part ihindtn, so that the terms my’p-dtu, myu-thu, and 
nanuihi would naturally have been most prevalent in those regions. 

Professor Miyazaki also holds to the above etymology. Nn, further¬ 
more, he states, still means in Tosa "a piece of land,'* and the farmers 
are called w a-ko (children of the soil). In the Shi'yen-ku Mr. Kurita cor¬ 
roborates the above opinions as to the origin of the term uannihi. The 
complete term, he states, was nanuihi-ikoku, and old documents are 
cited in evidence. The term skCya is not mentioned by Mr Kurita. 
Professor Komeyama asserts that this term did not come into use 
until the time of Hideyoahi (1590 eirca), who In reforming the system 
of taxation replaced the nanuihi, in many quartets, by th>ya. This 
docs not seem to me probable. 

In the island of Kyushfi, in the periods Ktichti and Genna (1596- 
>624). the title bettu was used (the Chihc, Stido tiu). In Sendai kau 
the title corresponding to nanuihi was kimoiri. This word means 
literally “liver (heart ? (roasting," and evidently refers to the person 
who presides at some ceremony. In the records (sent me by the 
Governor of Miyagi km, where Sendai is situated) of some curious 
societies called variously keja, kumiai, k/iUi, etc., I find that the pre¬ 
siding member was called kimoiri. . 
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used as the general term applicable, except where it is 
explicitly contrasted with sh6ya. 

In a large mura there were sometimes two nanushi ; 
more often two smalt mura had a single nanmUi. 

From the point of view of the lord of the soil, the 
nanushi was responsible for the conduct of the peasants,— 
for their payment of taxes, for the commission of small 
offenses, and for the general peace and order of the 
community over which he presided. From the point of 
view of the local community the nanushi was their repre¬ 
sentative in their relations with their lord, and their chief 
in matters of local autonomy. He was the patriarch of 
the village. He was the final judge in all matters in which 
an appeal did not lie to the liaimyd or the Shogun. He 
entertained travellers, and gave money to poor ones. He 
often made up from his own pocket the rent of poor 
villagers. It was rare that he was corrupt. As a rule 
he was always ready to use every means to deceive the 
lord on behalf of the farmers. The occasion for this was 
most frequently the kemmi (ken, measurement, mini , see) 
or examination of fields for the purpose of determining 
upon a rebate of taxes. This proceeding, which w'as 
attended with considerable expense, took place only at 
the request of the people. Some mura never required 
it; others were always asking for it. The nanushi made 
out beforehand maps and estimates and submitted them 
to the da'kwan , who often verified the estimates by 
personal inspection. The time taken was noon, for in 
the forenoon the crops look best, in the afternoon worst. 
If the nanushi was skilful and devoted to the interests 
of the people, he led the inspectors over the worst parts. 
Bad rice seen from a high place looks comparatively good ; 
hence the nanushi tried to take the lowest road. In fact 
the farmers often made their roads with this object in 
view. They even spent their skill in raising bad rice for 
a year at two in order to get the tax abated. 

In these ways and in all others the nanushi was the 
people’s representative and protector in all relations with 
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the lord of the soil. A wise nauushi kept on good terms 
with the daikxcan and was able to exercise great influence 
with him. Quite a different kind of influence was some¬ 
times exercised, for the daikxcan was not always proof 
against bribes. The condition of the people of a given 
mura, therefore, depended somewhat on the character of 
their nauushi. If he was able and discreet, he advanced 
their welfare greatly; if he was weak or careless, the 
people suffered from the encroachments of the lord's 
officials and their condition deteriorated. In the south 
and west, where the shQya were never the champions of 
the people to the degree that the nanushi were in the 
north-east, and in the domains of the daimy 6 generally, 
where the people received less consideration than at the 
hands of the ShOgunate, the condition of the people was 
a far inferior one. 

The office of nauushi until the eighteenth century was 
everywhere an hereditary one, belonging usually to the 
oldest and most respected family of the mura. If the 
incumbent died, leaving only a child to succeed him, the 
kumi-gashira acted as regent until the young man's maturi¬ 
ty ; in the south and west, the toshiyori fulfilled the same 
duty. If, too, the son proved not a very competent person 
the advice of the kumi-gashira or the toshiyori became 
the controlling influence, and the latter practically filled 
the office. 

The hereditary nature of the office had been infringed 
upon in many cases. There were frequent instances in 
history of the inheriting family being changed by the choice 
of the people. But as this was always done through 
the daikxcan, the exercise of choice w*s of course ham¬ 
pered, and it can hardly be said that there was any 
custom of election. The rule wns inheritance, the excep¬ 
tion election. In the year 1716, however, when Kanno 
Wakasa no Kami, a man of wide reputation, was KanjO- 
bngyd of the ShOgunate, the rule which required that 
the choice of a new nauushi be made at the office of the 
daikxvan was abolished. From this time on the election 
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look place ut the house of the tmmi-gmhira (or toshiyori) 
or of the hynknihO-dtih There was never any nominal:ton 
by the rictikiean, but a free choice by the villagers, If, 
however, the nominee was not a prominent and highly 
respected man, if he Eiad gained the place by wire-pulling 
or perhaps even by bribery, the dnikutati, giving his reasons, 
would advise the farmers to reconsider their choice, and 
if their selection had been a bad one the farmers seldom 
failed to he convinced, Thu choice however, fell usually 
on the most prominent and respected member of the 
community. It was not always the richest man, who 
perhaps had too much other business to attend to; but 
some one less rich who was of good family. The office 
was a desirable one, and the large farmers who were am¬ 
bitious would train them Halves for the position by study of 
its duties. The sons of the better class of farmers in dis¬ 
trict a near Ycdo would go to the (run tint Yashifri in Yedo 
for the purpose of studying to become nrtt$mhi. After 
1716 , when the election of the nanus hi became free, and 
was no longer confined as a rub; to a single family, the in¬ 
cumbent was changed frequently, :n some places every 
year or two. If, however, the office waa left vacant by 
death, a son who was capable and had been trained for 
the place would probably step into his father's shoes* 
lint all this was true, as a rule, only of the dominions of 
ihe Shugunate and the alher daimiates where its influence 
predominated. South and west of J-Likone the old custom 
prevailed ; the office remained hereditary, and any choice 
of (he people, when made, was elected through the dni- 
kxtxn. 

The change in the north and east waa brought about 
by a petition of the f^rmcra f who preferred to choose 
their own officers. Their proximity to Ycdo was indirectly 
the cause of their being able to petition so etTectivelv; 
fur one result of the well-known custom by which it was 
the privilege and the duty of the farmers of the ShOgmTs 
dominion to send their daughters for a term of service 
in the residences of the Sln’-gun and the dnitnvo in \ cdo 
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w»B the creation of a powerful influence in their behalf 
in the official circles of the Sbfigmi'fi capital. There was, 
however, in addition, a difference in character between 
the fanners of the north and east and those of the south 
and west. The latter were inclined to he more submissive, 
both to officials and to nutturai ; the former were more 
independent and less crin^ng, 1 "- 1 Asa result of the change 

j-S^Tbis difference between rwva theme r* and nnrthemcr* " Dr. 
Simmons pots on io «y |Ew is* here repeating what Mr. Otomo ha» 
told hi [in “waste be seen in other qnatiiiea aUo. The northern men 
were frank ami open ■, they spoke uuc at once and lid all they had 
to say. If there was a quarrel, it wan fought OM M ontc, and laid 
Out of Use way. The southerns n'K sucrmii l-, cherished: his animoal- 
iies, planned future revenge, and iclumtct Jgain lind again to the same 
grievance. The northern men made and spent money freely. Hotels 
Were prosperous. and commerce uid industry generally were thriving. 
Id the south there was little money moving. Trade was on a small 
scale. A southerner could commence business upon rtttcen jfn; a 
northtruer would require the hundred ft*t. Far a southerner who 
was a lalmriug min titteen jran was a small rottune. and not ut>e in 
a thousand ever accumulated that amount of money. Irt Mr. Gtoma’ii 
Opinion one tsiUBe of ihr- diSfcrerefl ,t separate rate Origin.” 

As co- the cause of the difference of character between ujumiAi and 
riiitat, one Of two other con.!,iderations may be noticed. The com 
muni tics of the KmmlS and the north were formed by the rrettiement 
of colonics at n later period than those pf the centre and s^uth-wen-l. 
The gencrv as. well a* the peasants ivete lilicly to have a much more: 
EntefpriHmg and independent spirit. The adventurous nature of their 
Undertaking and their (for a time| semi independence uJ the central 
government must have h.id the name jc^LiiLsL in their cave a* in that 
Of nil cotuntsls. Moreover, the nature Of Ihcjf silu.itton wan to facilitate 
alighllv the passage of individuals From on c cla'-* to Anot hcT. An there 
were probably free colonic- in- well a- colonies trf t.cnia, cue tain dis¬ 
tinctions inirM have Toat their radical character, fn the course of 
the feudal development, from which rite pcai, nli-y emerged dint Inc t 
from the mil it ary gentry, there must Have Eiemi a fusion between the 
freemen engaged in agriculture and the serfs of former time*. The 
result of this wlMi a depression of the &ttiu!l freehold ts but an elevation 
Of the general mu.vi of cultivator':, with an incipient l-oosening of their 
bondu and the growth even of local autonomy. On the Other hand, 
in ’Satnima, a type of the regions cache*! setric-1, no such general 
tltr* could occur- fto scpaiatlcm of the militarv and agricultural (lasses 
took place. The gentry (HiJtiuAu) were land-holders, apparently as 
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of 1716, the fanner class were left almost entirely to them¬ 
selves in local nun t iers* The power of the annmhi became 
less and the farmers grew more and more independent. 

The method of election was as follows. The voting 
took place usually at the house of the fiami-gashim (or 
the toshiycri) or of the hyakualw-dni t sometimes in a 
temple* The rules for the election were written out* and 
were as follows: 

+< 1, All votes must express the individual choice of 
the voter. Any vote which is the result of agree¬ 
ment with other persons {iddan fuda} is void. 

2. A ballot without the voter’s seal is void. 

3. * As the election of unmtsfti is an important natter, 

the candidate should belong to a highly honorable 
family * should be a man of independent means and 
a land-owner; if he hns no means, he cannot be 
a capable man of business or have the confidence 
of the people. 

4. If the mart who receives the highest number of 
votes does not fulfill the above requirement, it is 
in the power of the kuirti-gaihira and hyakushS-dai 
to take the person receiving the second highest 
number of voles, and &a on, choosing the one who 
in their judgment is best fitted for the place* 

5. Any one not wishing to vote must give notice in 
writing before the day of election to the ktttni gashim 
and the /i>n htuho diti , 

When these rules had been Subscribed by all the voters 
amt were returned to the kami-g&shir^ or hjnkusho-itai t the 
voting could begin. Only those who held land in their 
own name could vote, Renters could not. Although, 

free tenant! of the land, and under them were atilt the HCffji, u (hey 
bad Jlwa.vi lusn. No fui-iai could occur to any extent, because n-O- 
drcLtmuuartCcs occurred tc fiver it. 'J'Sic fault was the acquisition 
of little Oi no autonomy by the communities erf cultivators. The land 
nyrtem Of SatMtmi, important as a knowledge of it will be, it ttill 
Unknown to us; hut there is some xco.+nn in doubt whether the culti¬ 
vator* 50 much m formed i-illii^ca. and whether they did not continue 
to be merely groups of tervUnti. attached to small t *t,ite;.. 
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as the first of the above rules shown, efforts were made 
to restrain wire-pulling and bribery, there was still election¬ 
eering in many cases. Sometimes a tie vote was cast. 
Even if the vote was close but not a tie, it was not 
considered conclusive; a decided majority was necessary’. 
In voting, each man made out his own ticket, folded it 
or put it in a sealed envelope, stamped his seal upon it, 
and put it in a box. After the voting was over, the 
box was taken to the house of the i/aiktoatt and there 
opened in the presence of the village office^.** 

The salary of the mvtushi was fixed by the government. 
It was paid by the mum and depended on the assessed 
yield of rice. A village assessed at 100-150 koku paid 
2 /it'd (a little less than a koku); and the salary ascended 
as follows; 200-300 koku, 4 hyd; 400-600 koku , 5 Uy 6 ; 
700-800 koku, 8 hyd; 1000-1500 koku, 10 hyd. The 
villagers moreover, generally presented him with first- 
fruits. In addition to this he was excused from mum 
taxes to the amount of 20 koku. If he did not pay 
that sum in taxes, the village must make up the amount. 
The salary was arranged for in some places by setting a 
side a piece of land, the revenue of which went always to 
the uanushi . l0 

39. Substantially the same account (though not in such detail) is given 
in the ChihG Sctdo tiH. Both accounts probably draw largely from a 
common source, the Jiknta Hanrei roku. 

It does not appear whether these regulations were framed and 
enforced by the Govemmnnl or by the mvr<i. It is probable that the 
qualifications^ the electors were settled by the imira custom. 

40. The hyu, ot bale, usually contained 2 to 4 tkO; but in some places 
it measured only 3 to 6 tkS {the Den ytu Jikata Kigen). In the Ckiki 
SfiJo-tti the salary is stated as follows, M too— too koku, a kyS; 300— 
400 koku, 4 hyd; 400—600 koku, 5 hyu ; 600—1000 koku, 8 kyC.” Neither 
this account nor that of Dr. Simmons is entirely right, as will be seen 
at a glance. I venture to suggest the following as the actual arrange¬ 
ment: 100—ion koku, 2 kyS; :oo—^ooloiu. 4 hrfi; 400—600 koku, 8 hyu; 
1000 koku and upwards, 10 kyi J» The salary, however, was not always 
graded so systematically. Probably the above schedule held good for the 
ShOgunatc dominions only. In KOriyama Hnn the salary o( the lk 'ya 
vatied from 5 to 10 koku; in the territory of Ixumi no Kami, it was fixed 
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3, Ktimi^nshim (cfim puny-head). This official was 
mpcticaltv a vioe-wawwiAi. He was chosen sometimes by 
acclumation by the chiefs of bund, sometimes by the 
naNu.iAi, anti in some places the ufficc was hereditary. 
But even where il was hereditary, if a change was desired 
on account of the youth ar Inefficiency of a successor, a 
new election could be called for by the people. Large 
mutn seldom contained over twenty ituitti of five families 
each, and in the farming districts, for convenience of 
administration, five or nix fmmi only were grouped under 
a kunii-gnshirit ; so that there might he two, three or four 
in a mum, The salary was n rebate of taxes utpial to 
half that of the nanuthi or to koktt ; and in some places 
he received also a salary calculated in the same ratio as 
that of the Biinaj/ii. 11 

at [ k?ku 1 t# (in t ivAu there art to ta) for every ton koku in rite a*. 
EtRttd product of the matii ,• in both ihecc caw* dip mura paid the tiatary, 
lit the territory of Lund tw Kami, the aA.jrif received i koLu from the 
fjovemiuent and about j iuLs lions she tnura (See the t'nifui/a Ifaturi). 
In Sendai the Ahnwra itcdl'til a varying salary from the mnni, and wax 
also excused from taxes, Government (app.uenth i as wet! an local. 

This immunity bom. taxation was calk'd hikt-tbtkfi l-ublract• autowni). 
According (O the CAih'f Sc&fij.jfjr}, (tie a mount (in the Shugunale domi¬ 
nion!. presumably) wafr, ah Ur, biitomooa ■K}'I 1 30 bokwf and if his local 
tvc« did not amount to 30 JtoAu. the amount was na dfc Up by a direct 
contribution Of rice from the mura, 

4t. The itnnw-f ffiAird was originally just such on officer IS the name 
indicates, the head nr a ^aniu^NMi, In atvtral districts this continue J 
to lie the signification of luNi faiMra. In KOriyamn tlaa, probably in 
Other parts of the Intrrr gtrlfl, and in !£endal Hut I this was the case. (See 
the Yamciit Jfifrufr, the Sf njLi i Han ScjVftfr.lfr, ani the CAiA. r » Stitta irfi). 
Ln Sendai Han iheie wa att ^(tpeatj-iawi-goolimT one being usually 
appointed tor ever;' fifty home* i but hi* office wa* not as important ax 
that of iumi-g.uhira in the Slvjgllfttle territory. How the 11 ante bcgim 
to lx used 5o designate the execute e officer next in Importance to the 
mojihjAe is not explained. Probably the nantuhi ftiiit chose one of the 
most efficient of the heads of kuMtt a r , hu assistant, and then a* other 
names (such as flvr« -^ashira, go-i: A/ij came into like 10 designate head* OF 
tumi, the term £«imr*girwArfl was exclusively used. for the executive 
officer. Certainly ih-t early > Ignificuncc of ihe name came afictmudl 
to bo lost (in those disIricLs ivhcie at wx* applied tp the executive offices). 
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3. Toshiyori (old person; elder). The teshiyori was an 
advisory officer. II is advice was of moral rather than of 
legal effect, and his position was that of a revered patriarch. 
I n fact in the northwestern provinces he could hardly be 
called an officer, for he received no salary or rebate of any 
kind. In the south and west he received the same salary’ 
as the kiinii-guihira. As a rule he was better oft than the 
itnunshi. He was chosen by the people. 11 

since the kumi gathira were not invariably heads of kumi, as a glance at 
the Chiba kumi-ckii in the Appendix will show. If we may assume that 
the heads of kumi w ere first named in the list of members, then only one 
of the five kumi gathira in that mum was the head of a kumi. 

The kumi-gathira as an executive officer docs not seem to have existed 
in the south and west, or in Sendai Hun,-in fact, in just those regions in 
which the name continued to signify the head of a kumi. The assist¬ 
ance which the kumi-gatkira of the ShOgunatc territory rendered to the 
uanutki seems to have been supplied elsewhere by the totkiyori, which 
senes to account foe the fact that in the ShOgunate territories the totki- 
yori received tto salary, while elsewhere he was a paid officer. 

4a. The number of (oskiyari seems to have varied (at least in the 
south and west, u here the office was a salaried one) with the sire of the 
mum. In KOrtyama Han, the number in each mum varied from i to 3; 
in the territory of 1/utni no Kami, from t to 3; in the territory of Tajima 
no Kami, from 1 to 5; in the tettitory of Matsudaira JirO, from t to 3 
(the Yamnio Hanui). In Sendai the totkiyori wcieinsome places also 
called mara udai (tO-dai^ all-agent, i.e. deputy for a body of persons) 
(S< udai Han Stido kf/). In the Kamigata (a general name for the ccntial 
west*m districts, often used as complementary to •* KwantO '*) the totki¬ 
yori was often called naga-byalutkit f the Cklkii Stido-tit). 

It is possible that the totkiyori may be found to be tbe true patriarch 
of the mura, the head of the oldest family, the source of authoiity in the 
customary law of the mura; the iujhmiAi being the direct successor of 
the early bailiff of the manor lord. and having gradually absorbed more 
or less of the authority in customary matters which formerly belonged 
to the totkiyori. In fact the totkiyori may prove to be, in the history of 
land tenure in Japan, tbe counterpart of the frafotitut of the English 
manor—one of tbe leading husbandmen who was elected by the tenants 
in each village and was to some extent responsible to the lord of tbe 
manor or his bailiff for their\onduct.—while the ttanutki originally an¬ 
swered to the English bailiff. In the Kanngata, and in the north, where 
the liberal administration of the ShOgunate had not interfered to arty 
extent to make changes, we find the tkt-ya, usually appointed from 
above, much more of a bailiff, even at a Late date, than the uanutki of 
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4. Hyakushti-diii f fa rrntrr-representative). This officer 
was elected by the farmers and was particularly (heir 
representative: in all matters. He was a sort of ay a- 

tlic KwinLO. This ditfti 11 Stive character of the fiflJj til hi, »S ars officer 
more intimately connected with the Government than with the people 
wits* to have presented iisittf to the wind of the author of the Cbiht 
SfidfrUn, tus remarks t ** We may conclude that of the three officer-. 
MirwtW, irorti^aiAiVit. only the ttanushi em properly 

he called an official. For notice the talitries df iheK men ; the v^fali 
receives a Hilary, properly *d-Called, as '.veil as a hiki-diik,t; the Itriwii- 
goi&fai not only docs not receive » salary, hut his; hikl-daka has tin 
li*td amount 3 while the hyakuih' dui fu* neither salary nor JfiJtf- 
rfitid. So in the election of erffiems, lire choice of a BflJMfAi may he 
set aside by the G ovctnincn t, while there is perfect freedom in the 
choice of h\nk uifi&.dal and kumi g,ii!unt." The time considerations 
rlistinguirfi the ((nftijari from the ttnnniht, Even where iicrccci'V ed j 
salary, it WU paid by the uaurn, not by the Government [the Ttr-'n u 
Wanin'), 

On lire whole, iiotwithslaiiiiiiig |>r. Simmons' assumption to the tron- 
Lrary, there is n round for believing that the imhirar!, as a per sort af 
authority in ,t n-jnnr, was peculiar to the -uuih-wr-T, and wi wattling in 
the Shihmnate territory. We have the evidence of the Cluba 
{from the eastern coast) in the Appendi*. which contains no mention of 
the taikiyftri; ,.>J the CAihu Seifo fuT, which names the officers of jjn,r,i 
In the Kamilla 3 * fA.-iy.it, fOtklyttfi, and fty.iA’yjfiir'dhrl, and of itinrti in 
the Kwanttt 35 iWOtuAf, Aanni ^-ri/oV.^ ind bynkitihG dot . and, of tbeac 
Notes (hemielve*, in a later passage, where the term {The 

Three Offices) i« stilted to have been applied to the Mnntbi, lumi /jiJb r,f, 
and AjrifTrrj/iM-i/ar ; for iftltete had been another eflice of am- coiWrqu - 
ease, It would not. have been- 111 tin p.wed cner. U is true that these 
items might all be explained on the ground that the mention of of 
hcialEy rceojfiiiied functionaries could atone he expected in any of tho^e 
Instances; though thU argument applto uhh least force to thir dilute of 
the Cti:b:, Sa&t titi hiilmian m mention the tmhiyoti. But vvh.-i! could 
have been the need of a iosht tor's ? Tile executive duties which he had 
in the Kampala were in the east given to the * a mi gaiktr* * white the 
advisory and paternal cEtarader which W-a* his also w** in the mote in- 
dependent communities of the east adopted try the irmifljJW, who was 
thoroughly the representative of the people. It any be answered that 
thi* argument, if valid, would only *]»0w that the tttkiycri in the Cast 
lc*t h« importance and disappeared a* a distinct figure in the life of the 
Wrti The more intvreslLnij; question, however r htiw. tf there was no 
totkijrari in the east, this difference qI imtfcutionE hud occurred, can a* 
yet be a [[utter of speculation only. 
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bnn** for the farmers. If in the making ai the assessment 
of the land by the ntinusfii, the hyakushd-difi did not con¬ 
sider that the farmers were fairly treated, he refused h;s 
assent, and urged the claims of the farmers. There was 
usually one hyakitshd-dai j'n a mum, but in a largo m»ra 
there might be two or more. There was no salary for this 
office. 

5. Osa-byakushd (head‘farmer). This was a person who 
assisted al the mitra elections. He was the largest land, 
holder and the richest man of the mur'd* In the south- 
west he received the t,ame salary as the kiuni-gashira > but 
En the north-east he received nothing* 

Such were the mum offices. As a rule they were held 
by the old families, generally well-to-do, and, it might be 
said, the aristocracy of the local community, who by their 
possessions and their social position were able to occupy 
the chief posts often for generations. The *m»uski, 
kumi-gashim , and tQihif&ri, it should be added, had the 
privilege of wearing two swords* The first two, with the 
iiynkuiha-dai were called the San yaku (Three Qifice-Sju 

There was another office, intervening between the jjh- 
nushi or sh&yn and the daikweui, about which information 
is less easily available. This was the Q-nanttshi or £-jd- 
yaA * 1 Yoritomn seems, to have created the office. Us 

, t j, Oyn-bun i’parent-place)- in cxpjnsned, in another pmtofDr. SSaimcms 
nAU (not included here, kcutiK jtrelates to town life only), an a term 
applied IO thott perunn in ttUes who acted as- friend* and advise™ to 
the rVLcmlliis? and homelcr-s, helping with money, advising in trouble, 
reconciling disputants, and aditlCulitihing w fOftg.dOcfa . 

The u-jSya (great iJh'ya) seem* nut to have been an officer of any 
distinctive tb.tc.uin | lit served aieiely a* an intermediate supervisor of 
alTain*. In KOriyarna Han there were ten t/ujfii, and their districts in¬ 
cluded from ten to twelve mum each, They unol usually for ten years 
ot more; and it was die custom for them to preside at the election ol 

I he lh<>ya and the tmhiyori. In lit at portion of liumi m KsunKs tetri- 
lory which lay within YuTOAtO there were seven t'-j'/yn, each one ad- 
miiustering a district (called fc.vrwj of from fifteen to forty mum. In 
the jitu-ihn (district of a yrlu or lesser lord) of Matsudaira Jtrfr, a haln- 
mi'to, near KCriyama, there wai a '■ingle &jiWa. In the Go rfO-ufro nr 
royal domain (of the Shfigunale) in which like ancient city ul N.tra lay. 
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incumbents had great power. It came to pass that the 
daimyd gave salaries to them, so that they took the side 
of the daimyd against the people. In 1720, however, the 
Shogun Voshimune abolished the office, for it had become 
hereditary, and security of power made its holders too 
strong. This abolition, however, had direct force only 
in the ShOgunate dominions. In place of this office the 
yoseba -uanuski 1 ' was created. This person was elected 
by the unumhi of several mum, and acted in some way 
as superintendent. It seems to have been an office of great 
responsibility, held in high estimation. 1 * 

the place of the n-juya «ru taken by officers called kumiai-trdni, each 
presiding over a district or from three to ten rnnra, and-a rather notable 
circumstance elected by the skry. 1 of each district. This contrast to the 
practice of the neighboring dairniates, where even the thuya were usually 
appointed from above, serves to illustrate the fact noted by Dr. Simmons 
that the Shogunate territories were always allowed much more liberty 
of action in self-government than the dairniates. (Yamuito Hanui). 

Where the kimatri took the place of nnunthi, as in Sendai Ham, there 
was an ukimoiri, corresponding to the o-j>'yn. 

According to the Jikata Hanrti-rokn,»% quoted in the Chikc, S/idotti 
••there was in former times an office in each village called Jai-thuya 
(great 1 hr>ya) or suthrya (chief thr.yj) or ken ian, who supervised several 
thiya; but it disappeared in the Krfih.'i period (1716—1736).*' In this 
shape the statement seems improbable. We may suppose, however, 
that there was such a supervising officer over the various tkya of a* 
thytn, and that with the growth and expansion of the scattered settle¬ 
ments into mum. there came to be one thuya for each want, while the 
superior officer, who may have corresponded to’ the seneschal of the 
English manor, remained as the oyfyn. 

45. Youhn (meeting-place) was used of the house where the meetings 
of the nannski were held; and the nan ntki at whose house they occurred 
was presumably the chief nanuthi. 

46. One of the regrettable lacnnae in these Notes is the absence of any 
account of the popular assemblies of the mnra. The material from 
other sources which has thus far come to my notice is so slender that it 
is not worth setting forth at this time. A few names may be mentioned 
however, for the sake of those who may have an opportunity to obtain 
fuithcr information. The general term for the assembly of the villagers 
was yariai (assembly-meeting). The principal business of the yoriai was 
the discussion of the local tax-levy. In Ixumi this assembly was called 
Sudan kurai (consultation assembly). Za, in a district called Qaktadm 
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4. Written law* of the mura. 

There was no special * book or record of the customs 
peculiar to each mum. There was, however, a document 
which purported to contain certain leading regulations. 
It consisted of a series of rules relating to several general 
subjects, written in a book, and followed by the seals and 
signatures of the mura officers and all the heads of families, 
arranged by kurni. The list began usually on the north 
or cast side of the mura. The rules were expressed accord¬ 
ing to no set form, and varied a good deal in detail. I 
am disposed to believe that the use of this written in- 

5 ho (the fid of the Gmhmtn or chief musician of a temple in Nara), was 
used to designate an assembly which met lor religious purposes, to 
decide, for example, on the mode of celebrating an approaching festival. 
This sit is the same word which now’ signifies •' theatre,” and there is 
an evident connection, which doubtless will some day be traced. 

Another subject on which much more light remains to be thrown is 
that of the grades of rank among the villagers with reference to social 
position, to political privilege, and to landed rights. The division into 
kyti-k.t (old families) and ihin-ke (new families), which is mentioned in 
the liun/f.n document, translated in the Appendix, is extremely important 
in its beatings on the growth of the mura and its original forms. 
Other term* having an historical and political significance were out- 
(chief)-fr/aiui&ri Rltd *o (*man)-fi/ir*iitAo. According to Professor 
Komevama there was a cIass of farmer* in each mura who enjoyed a 
special social eminence and from whom and by whom alone the officer* 
of the village— manuthi, etc.—could be chosen. This class went by 
various names in various region*, ota byaknthi being the only term 
known to him. They represented the descendants of the original 
settlers, who had reclaimed the land and transmitted in their families 
the right of managing wiwru affairs. Lands were sold or rented to 
newcomers from time to time but the mura management was not shared 
with them. In most places, however, these lines were more or less 
broken in upon, and other villagers owning land were admitted to rights. 
Certainly these thin kr or new families were given places (though of 
lower rank) in the yoriai or meetings of the mura; but the right to 
elect and be elected seems to have been always confined to the class 
corresponding to oui-byakutk*. It is evident, from this account of 
Professor Komeyama. that classes denoted by utoibyakuibZ (wre above), 
hyA-ka, eta byakutkii, and ch^byakuthS, shade into each other, and that 
tome ol these terms are interchangeable. Tire term mura yakunin. 
meaning literally “ asara-officcrs,” must be added to the list, for it is 
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5tnirnent (called hwii-cki/\ in comparatively modern, that 
it was the outcome of the policy of lyeyasu in hi* efforts 
to root out Christianity by the strictest police measores. 
At the same time the rules relating to Christianity op pear t 
from the irrelevancy of the adjacent rules, to hove been 
later additions. 11 

Laid by some to lie synoriynwiu with Tire llftigc* of 

( |i|f^ c nt Iqcaliiic^, however, were undoubtedly different; the oia f»y<r4n- 
j|f t for inmance, were bat lew In wne mrtrti, tind in otbwt included 
nearly the whole of the villagers- The whole subject, particularly in 
it* historical supecu, remain'- to be thoroughly invpit^aUJ, 

In the Hundred Law* of lyty/UU, Art. (Mflfint d./X GeitUi., Oit 
He /1 41, p. 7) occurs the following passage: 

" Among the common people in the district h, vilifies and hamlen oF 
the dirurejn provinces ibcTC are always a few of old pedigree iynisho). 
They arc not to conform to the rule4 for common farmers, anti arc to he 
considered In the choke of officials” It settm dear that reference i* 
here made to rite vm-byakuihr. dais. If this i* *0, then the term yWAn 
seems to have been applied to ordinary farmers a5 well a* to ff"tM' tof 
we may htippuMi that |>r. Simmon - 1 Infoimant, in rhlitlg ^nfiin ho 
A ydAitfr&A to have been another term Tor gUtkl, w*» not mistaken in 
regard to a u c nge vet common and no easily ascertainable. 

47. A general idea of the contents of th»C documents may he gathered 
from the specimens translated in Appendix I, Tlte name employed in the 
CAffoS StfdD'titi U biuni-tht: but l have found that this, Is bv ho means 
a well-known term. And that no single expression is gtuerailv cufrent- 
In fact Juincrc Kbtihn i.clhi generally Rot to be acquainted with lliwc 
documents, perhaps because they have not studied the subject from 
ihai point of view SM-fii-e&i (enactment-book] ifc the name given 
by Professor Kanaka mura. 

>fo[ more than half a doren copies have Cflinc lo my notice 1 Injf there 
may he others at the libraries of the Imperial University and of I he 
Historical Huteau, an well as at the VrhOk^Vwrm library in Milo, In the 
hand* of old nattnski. of course, m-inv Other n would be found- The 
oldest of these specimens does not antedate the eighteenth century L but 
the probahlUtv of finding Very much older copies is not very great, av 
the documents Mtm usually tt> have been renewed every year, and the 
preservation of the earliest coote* is hardly 10 he expected. 

The chief question of interest i» as lo the nature of Hit material con¬ 
tainer! lii [he hrtoi-thik Is this document the record of purely local 
customary taw, OF i» it A memorandum oT the regulation * -of feudal 
superiors I Leaving nut all d priori argument, it seems quite dear ili.u 
the bdd-rA^ in jts fo;in and in the greater part oITU contents, wi:, the 
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5. Local Taxes. 

An estimule of the necessary local expenses was made 
out in duplicate by the uannshi, ktttni-gashir/t, and toshi- 
yori . This document was called ba-scniriyd-chd (wages- 
expense necessity-list). It was limited to a certain number 


result o! command* iwued from above. In many eaves the nature of the 
rules contained in it betray this character very dearly: they arc such as 
must have been imposed, not voluntarily adopted. In still other cases 
the connection may easily be traced between the regulation of a kumickH 
and the law of the Shogunate on which it was evidently founded. As 
many citations as possible, of this sort have been made in notes to the 
kumi-cki) in the Appendix. Sometimes a case occurs (the Reigaki, Art. 
34. Mitlh/il. if. p. Gtulli. Oif., Ht/t 41, p. 116) in which a mm is not 
punished because the particular prohibition was not contained in the kumi- 
ckS of his mura . In another place (the Kujiknta Qtadamegaki, I, Art. 
57, MtHk. it. etc. iM/ru, p. 57) we read at the end of an enactment, where 
the order for promulgation is given. “This is to be promulgated in the 
mura. As no gOHiu-gumi ek.~. is kept in some mura, the daik uutu of the 
nearest district is to attend to the muter." Some of the provisions 
which seem most likely to be of local origin arc thus found to be regula¬ 
tions of the Government,—for example, the provisions for the .pavment by 
the mura of the expenses of the journey to Yedo by its representatives in 
litigation (sec the Kujiknta Ouidauugaki, II, Art. 24. Mitlhril etc., tujm, 
p. 71}, and the custom in regard to the tag* on the rice-bags, etc , (see 
Appendix I) which Dr. ‘dimnuni seems to have thought a mark of the 
farmers' o.vn care and /cal. The form of the document was by no means 
that of a record of local custom ., mide as between the villagers them 
selves. Usually the mvttiiki or the mura-yaknifin speak, and promise 
to carry out the regulations in their conduct of the oflicc which they 
have been permitted to fill. Sometimes the whole mura speaks for itself 
in the kumi-ck *. But there is in almost every case the attitude of accep¬ 
tance of rules imposed from above and the promise of submission. 

If any further evidence were needed, it appears in the shape of a docu 
ment recently sent me by Mr. Kitagaki. Governor of Ky*w, called 
" Baku/u Ryr,j»mokiiiko" (Collection of Articles of Law promulgated 
by the Stogunatej. This collection of rules (which unfortunately has 
no date) contains all those articles usually occurring in the kumi tko, 
and is evidently the general form prescribed by the lahftgunate, or rather, 
sent out as a model for the various Jaiktrau to work upon. At the end 
of the document are columns showing how the year, month, and day, 
the kurt anil «**/»». and the names of the farmers, are to be entered. It 
is very clear that the kumtiha *cic intended by the bhftgunate as the 
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of pages of a certain kind of paper. At its head the 
following principles were rehearsed: 
u t. Unreasonable things which the officers wish to do 
without the consent of the farmers are not to be 
done. 

2. Nothing proposed by the nanushi for selfish purposes 
can be done without the consent of the farmers. 

3. There must be economy in the use of money for 
village purposes. 

4. This paper, if agreed to by all, is to be final, and the 
money appropriated is to be paid." 

vehicles for conveying to the people the regulations to be observed by 
there and the annual reading and sealing at the beginning of each 
year was a part of the same plan. Some discretion see mi to have been 
left to the dniktran in each case, for there arc many variations between 
different kumi-tku. Whether these documents were in use outside of 
the ShOgunatc dominions I do not know, but it may be doubted. It 
seems probable that the use of the kumifki’ was an invention of the 
great administrator lycyasu himself or of tome one of his officers. 

Some local customs must have crept into the knmich<~, but an extend- 
cd comparison can alone afford a basis for conclusion on this point. It 
is also to be remembered that even where a Governmental regulation is 
found to cover the subject of a rule, the law may have intend¬ 

ed simply to recognize a custom, and the rule may be none the less of 
popular origin. Take for example those clauses of the Bukt tkohntlo 
(Art. u, Mittkeil. etc., j w/m, p. 27) and the Kujlkalu Oiadamtgaki (II, 
Art. 1, ib. p. 66) which provide for a system of private arbitration before 
resort to the courts. • It can hardly be doubted that ckfitai or arbitra¬ 
tion was a custom of longs landing among the people, was in fact an 
inheritance from earliest times; and the taws above mentioned were 
intended rather to stem a tendency, perhaps in cities, to break away 
from it, than to impose a new regulation upon the people. 

The Auarr-rAt' served in part to facilitate the system of making the 
popular officers responsible for the conduct of their townsmen and of 
making neighbors responsible for each other. This system, as will be 
seen by an examination of the kumi-ckd, was carried out thoroughly. 
The principle >cema to have been one o< long standing, for in the time of 
Hideyothi’s expedition to Corea (159a) we find, in an order for the levy 
of soldiers, the announcement that in case any one it detected in evad¬ 
ing the conscription "the MJtamrki and the knint shall be punished" (rhe 
Fudosan). Its efficient carrying out was one of the great cause* of the 
success of the Tokugawa administration. 
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The farmers were then called together, the estimate 
laid before them, and each Stem considered. There was a 
proverb refer) ing to the experience of the people in these 
aSKembltea: 4H go*£rt&tiii Bi-ien mcretinism, '—iht majority 
is made up of ncm-ihinking persons, 111 

When nail the farmers had signed and sealed, the eati* 
mate became valid. It was then taken to the dnikic&n 
and sea tec! in approval by him. Thu daikunui had no 
power to increase the estimate or forbid it h being adopted. 
He could only examine and advise. His duly was to see 
that the jjuhms/ij did not 11 squeeze 41 or oppress thu people. 
If the farmers bad doubts about the proper use of the 
moncy T they could demand and have an oflicial examina¬ 
tion. 111 

j|S The apparent metninj; ii *' 1 will go with the majority," the verb 
being murtru, Possibly this [a not the meaning it bore in Or. Simmon* 1 
mind, ind he may have Iran si iterated h» informant incorrectly. Hut 
like turn oJ thought is probably thlftE Most people prefer not to decide 
fur themselves, b u E to wait and do whaE 1 he re-E dee ids OH; they 1 ei 
Others do their thinking for rhem, .ind the thought in ihe mind of such a 
perFem is u gwt.iinji martmiUf «, "' 

49 A shcjrt pa- kj ge from the Stmdtii H ftn Snih >-hi wilI wive in ihtcw a 
liule more light on the method* of local laxattwn - “The uljjrct* of ex* 
pfftultlttre iri each mm were a* follows: the: salaries of the hmoiri ami 
kit Aisitltmi; the *JtlstU«l of the keepers ol dams- and aqueduct*; the 
salaries cf (he keepers of storehouse* and the incidental tsjictiWi 
of the morchaoseis; the expense* relating; to the transportation of public 
Eaods from one Ninm to another E (In tome i*nr«} the satury of the j&rn- 
ifcttt [a kind or pmtt’OSickil) and the coil of paper, ink, and pent! used by 
him. 

These expend were divided into til ICS claFte* arid Were levied as 
followsi Ev*pciTHt* connected With the registration of inhabitant*, upon 
each inhabit ant; expense* connected with land, on each piece of land : 
cBpefl&C* incurred for Hatafits* for paper, ink, and pens, and for mis¬ 
cellaneous matter?, upon hotr**!* and land." 

From the Chibl SrfdWsfl we obtain some additional information, and 
a wfiienhat difierertl ela-sihcalion of expertfirr- is given : " The expenses 
tn a gd ot MursWEte divided into three clause«: expense* in the Office of 
the Nflmr**i. pens. ink. paper, etc.; expenses of the three etfeer* when 
they travel la other rwwra on official business e nunc ellan ecus and ex- 
iTEtontmarv ex]*eiiHcs incurred by the mum. Expenditure- ol the first 
class were to be recorded in (WO books, in duplicate* In the seventh arid 
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6 . Local Justice and Procedure. 

The general method of settling civil cases of every kind 
was arbitration; the only court, in the ordinary sense of 
the- word, was at the office of the daikwan . The practical 
result of the principle of arbitration (which was known as 
chfl-sai or was that a civil case rarely, if ever, 

came before the regular courts*, but was settled before reach* 
ing it. The principle operated thus. In case of a disagree¬ 
ment between members of a kumi , the five heads of families 
met and endeavored to settle the matter. All minor dif¬ 
ficulties usually were ended in this way. A time was 
appointed for the meeting; food and wine were set out, 
and there was moderate eating and drinking, just as at 
a dinner party. This, they thought, tended to promote 
good feeling and to make a settlement easier; for every¬ 
body knows, they said, that a friendly spirit is more likely 
to exist under such circumstances. Even faintly difficul¬ 
ties were sometimes settled in this way. Thus if a man 
abused his wife she might fly to one of the neighbors for 

twelfth month* of each year they were to be added up, and charged to 
the people of the mura. The nantuki, the other officers, and the people 
were then to affix their seals. At the end of the year the books were to 
be delivered to the J.tikwnn for his inspection and indorsement, and one 
copy to be preserved in the daik won't office, the other in the office of 
the nanutki. In the first month of each year, before the books were 
used, they were to receive the indorsement of the daikwan. 

*• Minor incidental expenses were to be paid by the officers of tbe 
mum themselves as the occasion arose, the mura afterwards reimbursing 
them, barge or extraordinary expenses were to be provided for only 
after consulting with the people and receiving special authority. The 
consent of the people was necessary for all local taxes. The apportion¬ 
ment of the tax was to be based on the revenue of land. The apportion¬ 
ment was to be supervised by the hyakuthr^dm. At the time it took 
place, he was to attend, examine the levy as drawn up by the nanutki 
and kumi'gtukira and, if be regarded it as equitable, give his consent." 
The statements of the CkikS Stido-tsU are based on the authority of 
the works Jikata Hanrti rohn, Suui Zayu, and Jikatn Taiui. 

50 Chitai. between-decision (a judgment rendered by one who comes 
between disputants and separates them); nai-tai, within-decision (a set¬ 
tlement arrived at among the panics themselves). 
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protection, und when the husband came to demand her,, 
the heads of families in the kumi would meet and consult 
over the case, if a settlement failed or a man repeated his 
offence frequently, be might be com plained of to the next in 
authorit) 1 , the kumi-g(uhira; or else the neighbors might 
take matters into their own hards and break off intercourse 
with him, refusing to recognise ham socially. This* usually 
brought him to terms. An appeal to the higher authorities 
was as a rule the practice in the larger towns anti cities 
only, where the family uryty was somewhat weakened, and 
not in the villages, where there was a great dislike to 
seeking outside coercion and where few private disagree¬ 
ments went beyond the family or the kumi. 

A case which could not be settled in this Way was 
regarded as a disreputable one, or as indicating that the 
person stroking the courts wished to get some advantage 
by tricks or by dishonesty. In arranging for a marriage 
partner for sun or daughter, such families ns were in 
the habit of using this means of redress were studiously 
avoided. Tt was a well-known fact that in those districts 
where the people were fond of resorting to the courts 
they were generally poor in consequence. The time spent 
and the money lost reduced the community to poverty. 
Examples of this were Tsuru gori anti Kninc gdri near 
the Hakone mountains. 

One of the abuses of efttf-saj was that the small fine 
which was often imposed by the arbitrators was generally 
used up by them in a “spree," so that the real sufferer 
received very little of it, 

]f even the kuini-giisftira could not settle the matter, 
it was laid before the higher officers, the toshlyuri, and 
the nuuttsht. In fact the four chief officers (ucwiutt, 
hskiyori, kiimi-gatlura, and hvnknshQ-tlai) might almost 
be said to form n board of arbitration for the settlement 
of appeals, for in deciding the case the uatmshi received 
the suggestions of the other officers. It was discreditable 
for a nun us hi not to he able to adjust a case satisfactorily, 
and he made all possible efforts to do so. In specially 
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difficult nutters, he might ask the assistance of a neigh* 
boring nanushi. If a decision was reached by the nanushi , 
three copies of the evidence and the arguments were made 
out, and the seals and names of the parties and the «a* 
Bus hi were affixed. 

If the nanushi was unable to settle a case, it was laid 
before the daikwan, who almost invariably sent it back, 
with the injunction to settle it by arbitration, putting it 
this time in the hands of some neighboring nanushi, 
preferably one of high reputation for probity and capacity. 
In case a nanushi other than the original one settled the 
case, n special form of decision or rescript was made out. 
There were also other forms for other stages. When the 
people of the mura as a whole brought a complaint before 
the nanushi and knmi-gashint , the hyakushd-dai appeared 
on their behalf. As a rule, in other cases, ever)' man was 
supposed to advocate his own cause. To obtain payment 
of a claim on behalf of another, receiving a share in 
payment, was an oflence. Still many made a business 
of acting thus for others. They claimed a relationship 
with their client and represented that he was sick and 
unable to attend. It was a business in which much 
money was made. 1 he receiving of a fee, however, was 
clandestine; ostensibly the service was rendered as a favor. 
There were no court fees, either before the nanushi or in 
the daik wan's court. 

When a case came before the datkwan for decision, it 
passed from the region of chit-sat , and became kuji or 
dtiri. From the daikieau it might pass to the higher 
officials. 41 But if litigation was discouraged by local 
sentiment, none the less wus it frowned upon by the 
rulers. The daikwan were instructed to discourage all 

p* For an account of the judicial system of the Tokugawa ShOgunatc. 
see Mr. Kudorff s article. “ Rtehltfjlfgt unter dtm Tohugava," Mit- 
thtil. d. D. Geuils. Otim Feb., 1 8S8, (Heft 58, Sdtt 378). For 
further information relating to the history of the Hyijo-tio, the highest 
judicial body, see the samr writer's »* Tttkugtnradiesftn.Sammlunr ” 
fib., 11 ‘ft 41 ,6‘Ht 36). 
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litigation, and to co-operate with the local officers to this 
end. They were to be especially careful in those localities 
where there was a litigious tendency, as the people were 
thereby impoverished and the government lost the benefit 
of a plentiful production.* * 1 The bad men who stirred up 
the people to seek redress in the courts were to be carefully 
watched, and if they were found especially active and 
troublesome, they were to be suitably punished. 

Criminal cases of importance were not to be compro¬ 
mised, but were to be laid before the dnikwan. If this rule 
was transgressed, the case was re-opened, and the tianuslti 
banished. In case of homicide, the matter would be 
immediately reported to the daikican. If on investigation 
it appeared that the deceased was a wicked fellow, or that 
the killing was done in the heat of passion, or during 
intoxication, or under other circumstances suitable for the 
exercise of clemency, the offender might escape death, 
provided the family of the dead man came to the daikvan 
and asked that mercy be shown.** Perhaps it would not 

5 1. The self-regarding point of view (already spoken of) of the Toku* 
gawa Government, in its regulation of the welfare of the people, is 
again illustrated in this statement of the reason for iu discouragement 
of litigation. 

53. •• When anyone commit* murder at the instigation of another, and 
escapes, he shall, at the request of the relatives of the deceased, be 
condemned only to gtihi-nin or katjH*.” 

too Laws of Iveyasu. Art. 46 ( Mitthtil . «/. D. (ifulli Ott., Ht/l 41. 
p. 1 a. infra). 

•* Criminal case (1744.) Defendant, YagorO, adopted son of Ruaycmon. 
of Aimari mum. of the province of Uihd. 

•• This YagorO had become insane and killed two men, one named 
Sansukc, the other Zcrabei. By Zcmbei'i relatives the death penalty 
was not demanded; but by Sansulce's it was. Although the insanity 
was dearly proved, the question was whether death should be inflicted. 

* When a man becomes insane and soon after kills another, he shall 
be punished with death.’ This law rests on the idea that it is often 
doubtful whether a man has not icigned madness in order to escape the 
death penalty. On the other hand, death would no: be inflicted if the 
insanity was dear and the dead man's relatives asked for a remission of 

punishment. When this law was again explained to the relatives of 
San&uke, they considered the matter again carefully and declared 
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be difficult for them to see that under the circumstances 
the sacrifice of two lives would be useless; and justice was 
considered to be satisfied by the arrest of the offender. In 
such a case the matter ended by the offender becoming a 
priest, the head priest of the sect giving a guarantee for 
his future good conduct.* 1 If the dead man's family were 
left destitute, the family of the killer would often pay them 
a sum of money or support them. 

When an ofTence was charged, one of the laniard or 
regular police of the mura (who will be afterwards described) 
arrested the accused immediately and took him before the 
nanushi. No farmer or other respectable person could be 
arrested without an order from the nanushi, unless in 
flagrante delicto. This rule did not apply in the case of 
one who had been cast out by the community—a sort of 
farmer rdnin —for instance, one who had defied all law and 
was incorrigible; such a person became almost an outlaw*, 
and could be beaten or arrested with impunity. 

The villagers often administered justice in their own 
way, without regard to legal forms. Suppose that in a 
rural district a man had established a house of prostitution 
or other nuisance. A placard would be posted, stating that 
Mr. So<and-so was maintaining a great nuisance, and that 
it was intended to burn him out. Then a night would be 
chosen, preferably when a high wind was blowing, and his 
neighbors warned to move away valuables and to have 
water ready. Great consternation would follow, and the 
man would be obliged to yield and remove. But the 
punishment for the participators, if they were detected, was 
the same as if fire had actually been set. One whose care¬ 
lessness originated a fire (it may here be said) was often 

that, if the insanity was clear, they by do means insisted upon their 
demand. It was therefore inquired whether this YagorO should be 
given into the custody of his relatives and confined by them: and this 
course was approved." 

fteigaki. Art. 35 [Mitlktil. etc., p, 116). 

54. Cf. Knjikata Osadamtegaki, II, Art. 97 ( Mittkeit. d. D. QtStUs, 
Oil., Utft 41, p, 98), •• In regard to a request that a convict's son. who 
has been placed in the custody of his relatives, may become a priest." 
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banj$bed from the village* Another method of summary 
punishment was this. When a man was detected in an 
offence, the farmers pursued and caught hint; tied him to a 
post, smearing his face with oil and lanipblack* and left 
him to the scoffs, and taunts of children and passera-by* 
When he w.is released a jeering crowd followed. Nor dir! 
the disgrace end speedily, far it was almost impossible to 
remove the stains. Trespasses on land and petty thefts of 
grain or vegetables were tacitly left to the farmers them¬ 
selves to punish. The posts which 3 Saw standing at 
intervals in the cultivated districts Were those which had 
been used for the summary punishment of sneak thieves. 
If in an offender's struggles with the farmers as they strove 
to bind hint, he should sustain Injury, perhaps meet his 
death, [he participators were usually released with ft nomi¬ 
nal punishment, perhaps with none at all. 

Often a farmer abandoned his land, and ran away from 
the village, perhaps because of a crime, or on account of 
some quarrel, of inability to pay his taxes, or even of extreme 
poverty* Such a person ivas kitke-othi (run-escape). The 
matter must be reported to the dm twin, anil the cause of 
the man's desertion investigated, At fust thirty days Were 
given for the investigation, the time being extended if ne¬ 
cessary, from month to month up to six months. Mean- 
While the family or the ft unit worked the land * 45 If at the 
end of the above time the man did not return, the land was 
taken by the mttm to work and the bourse sold by sealed 
proposals. Usually it was rented to the deserter's family* 
In some places the Atjjht worked the land and paid the 
taxes, even for years ; but this seems to have happened only 
when ft whole family hftd deserted* If at any time the 
man or some member of his family returned, the Und was 
given back to him, if the tuurn bo decided* unless some 
crime had been the cause of the flight. Even in that Case, 
however, if the ode nee was not a heavy one, the land might 

55. This rule ihal tin* titwi ^hmild work ihetandofa mtmbrF who 
abatukwetl it is [bund a* far back an th< period of the TaihH fly." (CAdn 1 
a* has been already mentioned. 
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be returned to him after a suitable punishment had been 
Tin posed. Confiscated land was t&i-age-dtnji {take-up* 
landj t Abandoned land was itgari-tfenji. It was only under 
extraordinary circumstances that land vraft utterly confix* 
caled, for this meant the complete breaking up of the 
family* 31 An interesting case involving this question is 
the found in Jtuird Hiroku (Private Record of Decisions) t 
V0 I, no. 55* In this case the land had been confiscated 
by the government for crime. A piece of land thus taken 
was usually handed over to ih- imbw to work until ft 
purchaser could be found, the niUfcr paying the government 
tax am! keeping the remaining profit. But there were 
also tnura taxes to be paid, and for these the government* 
as the owner, ought to be liable. If it did not pay, a 
greater share would fall on the other land, and the farmers 
would cultivate the Government land so laxly that it would 
not yield even its ordinary tax. The decision of the 
finance officer was that the local tax ww not tq be paid 
by the government* but that as an offset the dry-field 
(Wa) tax of that piece of land should be remitted. 

One can thus see why it was regarded .15 desirable to sell 
such land as soon as possible* This, however, was not an 
easy matter, as the farmers did not care to buy the land 
that had belonged to a disgraced neighbor. 

Where a renter of land failed to pay, and the holding was 
sold for the debt, the tools of his trade were exempt from 
sale* In general, on execution for debt, the whole of the 
debtor's property, with the above exception, was sold and 
the proceeds divided proportionately among the creditors. 11 

If a servant ran away but returned within three, days, he 
did not become kaJi£^Kki, and he was dealt with by his 
master. If he did not return in that time, he became 


56, ttu ifie KifjiJtntn Otada*t*fai(, 11 . Ait. 27 (Mitlkfil. d.D. GfSftti. 
Qtt., H*ft p. p. 72)" CoEifiscatidrt t)l iht property of convicted person*, 1 ^ 

See alw the KujUafu Ovsiiamcftalti. 1 , Art, 40 {ib, p. 54). 11 Punish' 

Blent ?sf sans and other rtlJlivc* or a felon. " 

57. yet the Knjlkato OjAdjiwfaii, II. Art, zq (Mitthtii, d.D. Gtsslii. 
Git.. tttft p. p, jj), “Of the procedure in ikmdui.kagfri (cxttatwnj." 
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kakS'Oclri and the matter came within the province of the 

officials. 

The desertion of n mister by a servant, a father by a son, 
a teacher by a disciple, lor a second time, was followed by 
the loss of the tumbi tsu-ifi , Forfeiture; of the rumbeteu 
was called gUcisk. Dii inheritance by a father or repu¬ 
diation by a teacher or _ master wag Limio chti-gwai- 
13 ranking oft of intercourse by an elder branch of the 
family or by relations generally was ky&ti cko-gwtii. But 
the disinheritance of a sen was a solemn mutter. If ht 
ran away, and did not return for six months, an investiga¬ 
tion was held by the Jhtiaf, after the family had reached a 
decision. The matter then went before the four higher 
officers, and was te furred to the dtiikwnn for a final decision* 
Disinheritance, therefore, involved repudiation by the whole 
community* 53 With the loss of the itiHtbtistt'CfjS went also 
erasure from the j folaian-cho, or register of the religious 
sect to which the delinquent belonged* 

A question once arose whether forfeiture of the mwrfctifii** 
ch 6 was proper where the fatherin-hiv had come to live in 
the son-in-law's house, the father-in-law having in that case 
the status of a guest only, not of head of the family. It 
was decided that with the consent of the head of the kunti, 
the nattusfn, and the rfitijfriflflw, the ttituhtitv-cftfi could be 
forfeited. But this consent was necessary in every case. 

One who harbored ;i runaway was punished by imprison¬ 
ment. Even in a temple a man had no right to take refuge, 
if he was avoiding arrest for crime* A runaway, therefore, 
never acknowledged having been harbored by any une, but 
always claimed that he had travelled as a /ji-t’diioi-wfi! or 
day-laborer, in other words, as a tramp. 

50 . This ih not so dear, according to Dr, Weljwrt ('*fafmimktM 
Fttmiiitit-u* Etbrtthi 11 (ifiithfib d. D. irniWt Oil--, JJWV 43* p- H- 1 ')- 
Bui perhaps the Maument of the laiier icpr<-cnw the theoretical rule, 
that of Dr. Simmons the common practice. 

See the law requiring notice of disinheritance to be given to die 
authontleB in the K^jiAaint Qtatfartirgakt, 1, Art, 50 {J liitheit, etc,. Htj i 

4 1 " F- 5®)- 
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Even when one had forfeited bU nimb^isis-cho, if lie com- 
mEtted a crime in ,1 distant region, his family had still to pay 
the cypen se s of i m pr Esortmt nt, Th i s was t h e regulat mirth od 
of meeting the east of priori-maintenance, though in the 
case of small oftencea the role was usually not enforced. 
Tf tile subject of a'daimyd was confined its a ShGgunatc jail, 
the expense of his tnamtenantp was charged against the 
dahnjSy who eofleclticl it from the njtira or the family. 

Where the whole community or any of its members wish¬ 
ed to appeal to the higher authorities — to a tfaimyff himself 
□r to the government at Ycdo fur redress against official 
malfeasance, there were several methods of proceeding* If 
a journey to Ye do or elsewhere was necessary, the expenses 
of the person or persons bearing the petition W’eie paid by 
the mum.-* Kngo-iQ ^v(^o-coinplaini) consisted in press¬ 
ing a letter upon the official as he passed in his ktigo. 
Hart so (fasten-complaint) consisted in fastening a petition 
to the gates of an official's residence, fn hako-so (box- 
complaint). the petitioner placed hi a document In a box 
hanging outside the dahny&s castle-gate, or the gate of the 
Hydj 6 ilm in Ye do. * * 3 4 5 * This box was opened three times a 

59 Set Kajikata Qtadamffaki, 31 , Art J4 [MUthriL rf.£}, OfUiir. 
Otl„ Htft 41. p 711 “Of the cvpen&c of the journey to Ye do in case 
Of litigation between mare, and of the share of I lie villagers, <T 

ao The rules established in the latter case were ns follow: 

“In the following easel direct com plaint may be made to XhtHyrfaihoz 

1. When a idwm h to be suggested; 

a. In cases where ail official has conducted himself Imprtverlv; 

3. In law satw where the management or decision by the proper 
authority it long delayed, in which case immediate investigation 
jnu»[ follow after information has been given to the official Can. 
cessed* 

fn the following cases direct com plaint cannot be ma tte. 

Jet Cascs where only the private Interests of the complainant are 
involved; 

p 

2 . In matters where the complainant acts on information only, not 
on personal knowledge; 

5. Jn complaint!! which are not brought to the proper office or in 
which no decision has been reached.” 

K»ji*ata 0M&wrrgo*l, t. Art. a {MtiUtH. etc., tnfm, r . 45). 
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month. Usually its contents were referred to the local 
officials. In these cases the daimyd or the Yedo official 
would often put up a notice, saying that he had received a 
petition, but had burned it without reading it. In fact, 
however, he would read it, and send out spies to investigate. 
Local officials were often changed an account of complaints 
made in this way. Mon-so (gate-complaint) was a desperate 
remedy. The farmers of a district collected and went in a 
body to the dainty j's house, either in the province or in 
Yedo, and declared that they would not leave until their 
petition wa9 granted. If each stuck a sickle in his belt, or 
carried a sharpened bamboo, it was a symbol of final 
desperation.* 1 The daimyO seldom failed to take notice of 

61 This mon-so was not looked upon with favor by the centra! govern¬ 
ment, and legislation against it U several times recorded: 

u Punishment of farmers who make complaint to the lord with menaces 
and then desert their village. 

“ For the ringleaders, death: for the nannski, banishment from the 
province for a long period; for the knmigatkira, banishment from the 
mnrt, with forfeiture of land ; for the mura itself, a fine based on the 
amount of its assessment. 

** However, the punishment may, according to circumstances, be 
mitigated one or two degrees if the lord has been guilty of unjust 
conduct, and especially is severe punishment to be avoided if the 
farmers arc not in arrears for their taxes." 

Kujikata Osadamtgaki, II. Art. a8 (1741). 

(Xlittkril. etc., supra, p. 73). 

** Punimment of those who assemble before the gate of a lord and 
make complaint with menaces. 

** For the ringleaders, banishment. But if it cannot be ascertained 
w ho was the ringleader, let that one of the participants whose name, on 
inspection of the temple-register fshdmon nimb/tsueko) it found to 
stand first be selected and punished with banishment. As to the other 
farmers of the village, let those who w'crc present before the gate be 
placed in irons for from 30 to 50 days; let.thc rest be severely reprimand¬ 
ed. A fine may or may not, according to the circumstances, be imposed 
upon the whole village. However, any one acting with the ringleader 
is to be banished from Yedo. 

" If a village official was ringleader, he is to be banished. If while 
an official he takes part in the gathering, let it be banishment for a 
moderate period, but in the case of a nanuski, banishment forever from 
the village. However, if the officials take no part in the mob but 
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such a demonstr.ition, for it was regarded as an evidence of 
maladministration in his fief, a great disgrace. liut if no 
redress waa promised, they went thence to the office of the 
Go-rdjil (Council of State) in Yedu and made appeal. For 
this further impertinence they were usually bound and im- 
prisoned, perhaps beaten, and this proceeding, therefore 
was only resorted to in extremities. Uut it was an effective 
one, for investigation always followed and the daimyG, if in 
the wrong, was punished, perhaps by being transferred to a 
smaller fief . 41 


endeavor to quiet the CirmerF, they ricijd not be punished, even though 
their efforts were fruitless 

" Those who cany sickles nr such weapons- on such an occasion shall 
be punished US participators in a complaint made with violence." 

RtigoJti' Art. 7K 11771} {MitihfiL etc., 11 tfra i p. n^j. 

11 Or conspiring [O make com plain t by menaces, of assembling in 
crowds before the gate of a lord, of abandoning a village, and of forcible 
revenge. 

“If villagers conspire to male c complaint by show* of violence or to 
abantlon their village, those who have reswtd to Violence out pf 
revenge, or any other participants except the ringleaders, may receive a 
mitigation oF punishment appropriate to the degree of (heir guilt. Even 
the ringirlilere may be similarly favored, if the re-sort to violence has 
been provoked by the injustice of the lord, 

“The same rule applies tb the ringleaders of mobs assembling at a 
lords gale fat ibe purpose of making com plaint (irJflrj-ntj)." 

SAn-rf/m, I [86;} Art. 10 [MiUfttH. etc., infra, p. 1:37). 

A gradual decrease in the severity of punishment may here be 
noticed. 

ba The law spoke emphatically upon [his point; 

,H ^Vhen iota-obr, rp$'tkp r or ju-rkn, be they fudai or /o»*dws, vio¬ 
late the laws and opprev. the people, they shall, without any exception, 
whether they posses* large incomes of are related 10 tis or not, be cu¬ 
pelled from their conic- and land and he treated as enemies of the 
■Country, it is the duty of ihe Sibftgun'* family to carry out this 
mcasciie." 

too Laws of lyeyutt. Art. 11 (Miftktil. etc,, npnx p, 6), 

Or according to another reading: 

'■ff io.ia^h k or ryJ-ifirj even though possessing large incomes, act 
Contrary Id the people's welfare, they shall for punishment be deposed 
from office and removed to a distant province," 

too Laws of tyeyoju, An. 20 (ib, p.'y, iu/rtty 
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Sometimes a fine was imposed upon a whole mum by 
the territorial lord. A too koku mum, for example, might 
be fined fifteen yen. 


7. Temple Administration. 

No tax for temple purposes was imposed by the mura. 
The members of each sect provided for the expenses of 
its temple. The parishioners of a temple were danna, 
dnnke, dam pdf* * and one’s own temple was danna-dera. 
The parishioners selected a chief, called daitka-gasJtira, 
who must come of an old and respected family. No 
samurai could fill the post; nor was it to be obtained 
merely by profuse gifts to the temple; still, he who was 
chosen was expected to give generously towards its 
support. There were a number of persons called saea- 
nin (committee) who acted as vestrymen, and one of them 
served as treasurer. The temples were practically the 
only school for the common people, and the priests the 
only learned men or teachers. Each temple had a 
register (shQmcn-ehd) in which were recorded the names 
of members of the sect. In travelling it was usual to 

6j. Mr. Gubbins writes; •» The derivation of these words as a whole 
I cannot trace. Dai i, the first syllable, means sandal-wood, which 
can have no possible connection with the terms in question. It is 
probably one of the many instances in which the terms are of Buddhist 
origin and the Chinese phonetic equivalents have been applied arbi¬ 
trarily. As to the final syllables, ht or ka is • house,’ which has 
often the meaning of * person ;* pu is merely kO, * side,' * person. " 

In the •• Chrysanthemum " for 18S1, under ** Notes and Queries ” (p. 
456), I find the following; " The word danna is really an importation 
from India, and owes its origin, philologically, along with the Latin 
do, datum, to the Sanscrit dka, the first of the six paramitas, or fords 
to the other shore of this sea of misery,—almsgiving. Buddhist mendi¬ 
cants from India would call those who filled their rice-bowls something 
like danna, and so the giver of charity to the mendicant became 

* parishioner ' to the sect, and, as giver of all home blessings, the datma 
(master) of the house. The Buddhist teachers themselves, as givers 

of the doctrine, became danna, and the temple to which one belonged, 
and from which religious benefits were received became the danna • 
drra 
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carry a letter or recommendation from the priest of one’s 
sect. 

Nimbitsu ekd (pcrson-difference-document). This was a 
register of births, marriages, and deaths, arranged by 
families, and in duplicate, one copy being kept at the 
chief temple, the other at the office of the nanushi. In 
travelling a certificate copied from this register was carried 
about with one, serving as a means of identification, a 
guarantee of respectibility, and a title to protection and 
hospitality. On the occasion of marriage the bride's name 
was erased from the nimbelsti-chd of her family and added 
.to that of her husband's family/ 1 

8 . Charity. 

When one of the villagers fall sick, the members of his 
kumi gave him all possible assistances, and cultivated 
his land for him. if necessary. But if this contiuned and 
the burden become too great, the kumi-gashira or nanushi 
was appealed to. lie- represented the matter to the 
villagers, and they all contributed. Whenever a farmer 
built or repaired his house, his fellow-villagers joined in 
and helped him without pay, the beneficiary giving wages 
to the carpenters only, but supplying food for all. If he 
was very poor, even the carpenters were paid for from 
a village fund, used for such purposes and for emergencies 
of all sorts—fires, pfagues, etc. Poor people, when some 
calamity destroyed their home, usually took refuge in 
a temple for a month or so. When a whole village was 
burned, the neighboring villages turned out and helped, 
the lord and the large land-owners supplying wood gratis. 

If a stranger was taken sick on the road he was cared 
for and forwarded by the nanushi to his home, if it could 
be ascertained. If a stranger was found dead, he was 

64. The distinction between nimb/liu-cku, ikumcn-chC, and tera-rkCt 
doe* not clearly appear in the notes left by Dr. Simmons. Prom other 
evidence (t is probable that they were different terms for the same 
thing. 
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decently buried, and the nanushi of the mum was notified, 
so that his friends might send for the body. If he did 
not carry his nimbctsuchd about him, and no friends could 
be found, he was properly buried at the expense of the 
wiirrt.** 


9. The futility as a social unit. 

The complex customs of a Japanese village were binding 
only upon the heads of families. The head of the 
family had his seal, which represented at the same time 
his power and his responsibility. As the seal-bearer he 
was not only the moral head of the family, which constitu- 
ted a social unit; his responsibility extended to the acts 
of all members of the household. The liability for debts 
of the male members was subject to some restrictions 
founded on justice; thus, he was not liable for debts 
contracted by them at a wineshop or in a house of prostitu¬ 
tion. No document signed by any member of the family 
was valid without the seal of its head. Nor could any one 
not having a seal, properly registered, rent a house or a 
piece of land. 

The family often included the sons and daughters for 
several generations, all living under the same roof. Wives 
were brought from without for the sons, and sons-in-law 
were adopted for the daughters. There was no joint 
ownership or sharing in profits. The father, or after him, 
the heir, received all, paid all, and was responsible for all.* 
All stood under his power like employees or servants, 
whatever their particular occupations or duties. 

A somewhat peculiar feature was that each family had 
its own independent roof. Whether poor and humble, or 
large and commodious, the dwelling was occupied by but 
one family. 

Many small mum were almost entirely composed of 
families bearing the same name. In many others only 
three or four names were to be found. 


65 Sec Appendix I, kumi-tko. 
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In Awomori there seems still to be a system of house 
communities of some sort, which no one, however, has as 
yet investigated. 




H\ SERFDOM AND THE YET A CLASSES. 


J, Early serfdom. 1 * 

M* lo the preaerU time the unlive historians of Japan 
have never made tiny attempt io analyse closely the 
origin of their own people* They have for various reasons 
rdieef on the legendary stories of ancient limes. There 
has been a systematic attempt from earliest times in 
japan to conceal the true history of the nation for the 
Make of upholding the theory of the divine origin of the 
Mikado. This spirit of concealment has entered into the 
ivhola political and educational system* Whence came 
the original Japanese, no one inquires. 

The materials for the following sketch have been taken 
ffL.nti authentic sources, which have always been accessible ; 
hut the facts, though plainly recorded, have been construed 
to suit the theory that Japan was made first, and all the 
tvorld, including China and Corea, after it* It is only 
by reading between the lines that the truth is to be 
discerned,, 

*5. 3u Eh we Nolen on early serfdom, the author only touches On a 
subject in which the whole history of tenure and local institutions is 
locked up, TllC evidence of Seri dom olt'ered by him t» only a small 

pan of that which exists and ought to thorou^fiSv tnvestlgatcd. 
The rent value of thil part of the Notes lies in the emphasis laJJ U ]i an 
two- hisEoricaf truths, x | that (he serfs of early times represented the 
conquered peoples (whether aborigines strictly = peaking, or only earlier 
immigrants)i 2} that the Emas of the common people of to-day re¬ 
present the descendant of the early seifs* I believe that Ur* Simmons, 
for the first time atnOfiff foreign ttudcnls, puts the proper emphasis 
upon the facts hearing on these truth*. The whole subject of early 
serfdom liai been treated in a scholarly essay, recently published, fay 
Dr, C* A. Fforcni, » A tijnfaitixAf Cuttuntishanlt," {A/ilthat. d. D. 
Gt i.ffr. QsL^Htft 44, Here will be found the systematic survey and 
the citation of authorities which arc lacking in Dr. Simmons, Notes on 
hit subject. In the Appendix the principal portions art translated* 
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The arlmfS5Lost is made in the histories, that the Mikado, 
when he came From heaven, was accompanied by a court 
and a retinue of servants numbering some eighty thousand. 
Among all these primitive nwn nunc are related to have 
been barn in Japan; they at! tame from Heaven. It is 
further admitted by tins record that Japan was already 
peopled. For on the arrival of this heavenly crowd there 
were guides with them, among others a chief colled Sara da- 
hikoA ; To this day, wherever there is a Shinto festival, 
the Siinttn, with a kind of retinue of servants, acts as 
guide to the precession. This band of guides is quilt 
distinguished from the kit mi * r deity of the process Eon ; 
anti its costume, my teacher says, is that of Cochin China 
officials. Whether these guides wert of Malay or of AInO 
origin, or whence they came, it is difficult to conjecture. 
It may be remembered, however, that sit a later time (as 
recorded in the Kojiki) Keiko Tennd heard of a country of 
Hikamit to the north of his dominions, sard to he very 
fertile, and peopled with Emu'shf, who tattooed themselves, 
and ahow r their hair to grow uncared for, and from the 
fact that the sight of these-people then made such an im¬ 
pression upon those who told of them, we may infer that 
the rulers of Yamate had not previously cone into contact 
with these aborigines [who were obviously connected with 
the Ainos], but had confined their conquests to related 
tribes, whose ancestors were immigrants like themselves. 41 

Let us turn next to the story of Sosa no wo no MikOto, 
Tenslio-daijin, a litaven-bom goddess, had a younger bro¬ 
ther, Sosa no wane Mlkoto,- who threw one day into her 
bed room, as she was weaving, the carcass of a recently 
skinned horse. She tan away in a fright, and hid herself in 
a cave, closing the door with a stone. Upon this Japan 
became dark: and her followers and high officers, desiring 

&?< 'Set tine tranataird by ProreisOr CbambcEtain (Trans. As. 

Soc, Jap. vol. X, p. io$, note 16). 

63 . Sec a ttetilar csnduaioa drawn bn- Hein, *■ Japan."" p. 317 i Satow. 
+ “Ancient Japanese tStul'fc' 1 [Tranl. Aa. laCF"- Jap., vol, IX, pE. a, 
p. adgj. 
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to call her out, came together with songs and music, and 
Tenshd, to sec what the noise was about, opened the door 
of the cave a little. Some one sprang forward, pulled away 
the stone, she came out, and day was restored. It was 
hereupon decided by all that Sosa no wono Mikoto should 
be punished; but not awaiting his sentence, he jied back to 
Corea , with his family, to a place called Soshimori-mura .•* 
Now sosbi means “ place of an ancestral tomb," and mori is 
a grove or wooded hill. My teacher thinks this is good evi¬ 
dence that his home had been in Shinra, one of the ancient 
divisions of Corea. This account is taken from a history 
written three hundred years ago, in one hundred and seventy 
volumes, by Hayashi DOshun, a teacher of Iyeyasu. The 
book was called Hottcht) Tstigan and was soon after sup¬ 
pressed, and the blocks were destroyed, the object being to 
protect from assault the theory of the Mikado's divine ori¬ 
gin; but some copies were extant at least until Meiji. 7 * 

After a time not exactly determined, say eight or ten 
years, Sosa built a ship or ships and returned to San- 
in-do in Izumo. Here he established himself, and built 
a city of beautiful housc.s. It is supposed that he did 
not come alone, but brought with him a large number 
of artisans and women. At this place now is the town 
of flyashiro, with a large ShintO temple, which before 
Meiji had a large landed property and stood only second 
in popular estimation to the temple at Ise, the ancestral 
one of the Mikado. Within the last two or three hundred 
years there was dug up in the neighborhood of Oyashiro 
a large flat stone, on which was an inscription engraved 
in an old hieroglyphic of Chinese origin. Within a 
few years it has been examined, by Japanese linguists 
and the inscription found to be in the style of Li Ki, the 
second book of the Chinese classics. 

6 g. See the story, as told in Xikongi, in “ Ancient Japanese Rituals,'* 
i uj>ra, p. too; as told in Kojiki, tec the translation su/ra, p. Co. 

70. See Satow, article “Japanese Literature,” American Cyclopaedia, 
vol, IX. p. 551, where the same work is referred to as followi: 
“Hayashi Rasan (1383-1657), in conjunction with his son Gaho or 
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Again, Inai Mikoto, also one of the heaven-born, became 
afterwards king of Shinra, in Corea. The wife of Ame- 
hiyari Mikoto, another heaven-born, declared that she 
wished to return to her native country Shinra, whereon 
her husband, incensed, sent her off to Snn-in-dd, in the 
province of Taj ini a. 

Chinese history, too, corroborates these traces of im¬ 
migration to Japan; for there is abundant evidence that 
about 230 B.C., during a great revolutionary period, a 
large number of emigrants left the country. They went 
with families and slaves, and with all the appurtenances 
of Chinese civilization. They seem to have left, some by 
way of Chcfoo and Shanghai, some by Amoy, Formosa, 
and Loo Choo, and some no doubt through Corea. Near 
Tosa, in Kanagawa Ken, is a village called Corai-ji. Now 
Conti is the Japanese name for Corea. My friend Sadajiru 
thinks that the greater part of the people of Sagami arc of 
Chinese or Corean descent, especially the carpenters and 
other artisans. The location of those of Corean descent 

Sbunsai, compiled a general history of Japan in 273 books, entitled 
Houehii Ttugan, beginning with Jirnmu Tcnno and ending with the 
34th year of Go-y6rci TcnnO. A supplement to this work was com¬ 
pleted in 1703 by the great-grandson of Raaan; it is entitled Kokuihi 
Jitiuroku, and forms 79 books. Both of these works exist only if 
manuscript” The Hayashi family for several generations took the 
leading part in the revival of education and literature which occur¬ 
red under lyeyasu and his successors. D6shun, not Razan, seems 
to have been the common name of the founder. The story of the 
suppression of this history is thus told in the “Outline History* on 
Japanese Education.” (Japanese Department of Education, 1876, Ap¬ 
pleton & Co.): “Shunsai established an historiographer's office, and 
here he worked at the completion of the above mentioned history. 
This work was completed after scvfcn years of labor, during which 
time he was assisted by his two sons and by more than thirty 'as¬ 
sistants of his own training; upon these daily wages and monthly 
allowances were bestowed by the government. When this history was 
about to be published, it was subjected to the revision of the Princes 
of Owari, Kit, and Mito; and the last of these, Mitsukuni, Prince of 
Mito, attacked it, and was strongly opposed to its being published, 
because, he said, it contained singular opinions concerning the Emper¬ 
or Jimmu. Its publication was on this account stopped.” (p. 87) 
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■seems to be •Sagam], Kbshu, the Sanyo-do, and the Hokit- 
roku-dO; of those of Chinese descent. Shikoku, Kyushu, 
omi, and the Gokinat ; of those ai 7 mixed Chinese descent,, 
Mini: and Ovvnri. 

The later immigration from the continent may be divided 
into two classes. First, there dame many teachers, at the 
invitation of Japanese rulers. Secondly, there came chiefs 
exiled or flying from defeat at home. They brought with 
them in many cases companies of workmen and artisans,— 
farmers, silk and tea growers, etc;—virtually serfs. These 
chiefs afterwards figured prominently in Japanese political 
life, while those they brought with them took their place 
among the common people, already in serfdom. 

Wc have many indications, then, that the heaven-bom 
were immigrants of a higher class, who subdued a much 
lower class of beings then inhabiting Japan. The as¬ 
sumption of divine origin for themselves by the conquerors 
seems to indicate their advanced stage of civilization as 
compared with the conquered tribes. Bringing with them 
many of the arts, they were necessarily looked up to by 
the semi-savage people as deities or superior beings. 

We come now, in the histories, to recognise the people 
of Japan divided into two great classes, the nobility or 
gentlemen, under various names {shu-^tS, situ- 

Hum, \itujs, titiiiua, tana-sutiui),'* and the lower classes or 
slaves [tiarei, j m akk&) w As a means of distinguishing the 
ownership of slaves, each one was tattooed with his 
Owner's device. This system of tattooing existed until 
lately in Satsuma, all the officials of the ttaimyd being 
known by certain dots on the fingers. r; In Uda-g&ri in 
Yamato, in Shin&no, Muaashi, and Yamashiro, the lower 
classes were and art marked in large numbers by a tattoo 
on the Lace, 


7 *. S&it t chief, eitJ t Eiipnrior; Ian, lord; antji, the Japanese word 
n.‘prc&Lnted bv the character prtmounet-d sAu r in SinicO'Japanese; 
efawrtii, mister; tot ru, laid ; JKinii; 3 title of respect. 

73. Kor the pifluctice dT lattooini?, see Aston, “ Ewly japantM His- 
lory ,+ (Trans. As* Sac* Jap. XVI, p. 57), 
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AH these slaves were bought and sold like .my other 
property. In 645 A-D. a laiv was enacted by Kotoku 
Ten mi, determining the status, of children of mixed paren¬ 
tage. If the parents were hoi It nf the nobility, the child 
belonged to the father's; but if the mother was a slave, 
the chitd was the property of her roaster* though even li 
the master was the father, the child was still illegitimate. 
Where the father was the stave and the mother noble, the 
child was also considered illegitimate. In the succeeding 
year is recorded a law by which the Mikado confiscated 
all the slaves of the great families called Qmi, Gmuraji, 
and Kokusa, to the use of the State, No reasons were 
given, hut a check upon their power was probably intended. 
About 67 b A.D., Teubu, the thirty ■ninth Mikado, declared 
alt private slaves the property of the State, Among these 
certain classes were set free,—such as the makers of paper, 
the Kodara people (from u large province of Cores, called 
Hakusai in Chinese), :: who had been employed especially 
in the private finance department of the Mikado, the musi¬ 
cians, including drummers and fifers, the sailors arid 
cupturn* of junks, the hawk-keepers, the dyers and the 
weavers, the apothecaries, the doctors, the assistants in 
hospitals for the poor, the milkman supplying the sick 
and the poor, the cutlery-makers, the blacksmiths and the 
arm 1, ref 3. the gardeners., the well-diggers and the water- 
carriers, the masons, the potters, the basket-makers, the 
mat-makers —in fact, probably alt artisans, Restrict!ons 
of freedom still existed, but the legitimaC}- of children by 
marriage with free persons was conceded. 

In 668 A D., Tenchi TennO had instituted a general 
register of all the people, and hail required each person to 
have his nimbcfau*ch&. The reason of this seems to have 

73. ipJrmni {in L'iriiw-Jajwnese), or gArnifi [a corrupted farm), 
one of the three itaUa into which Corea was andetitly dwiicd, the 
other two being known as A'1 ref urn and Afauia (in iiinito-japanesc 
fifaiiltai and AMraj), (Chamberlain, Kejihi, infra, p. ^324. See, 
on itlls point end on early CoreM JrUcrcouruc y.'ith Japan, Farkirr'a 
'■ itaec ^iruggtea in Corea ' {Tran*. At. >ikl Jap., vol. Xv’ill, pL 31 , p, 
157), and “Early Japan,” fCliina Betiew, Feb, 1S90)- 
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been an effort on the part of the lower or native element 
to assume foreign heaven-bom or noble ancestry and 
thus escape from the low-class distinction of slaves. Again 
in 814 A.D. Saga TennO issued an order to trace out and 
record the genealogy of the nobility as distinct from the 
slaves, declaring it not right that this should be neglected. 
A bureau in the Imperial Court was established for this 
purpose, his son Manta put at the head, and a book 
compiled. A copy presented by Mr. E. M. Satow is now 
in the British Museum. From this book it appears that 
the Japanese people, -os therein described, had descended 
from three chief stocks, first, from the family of the heaven- 
bom Mikado; secondly, from the families of his heaven- 
born servants or retainers; thirdly, from Corean and 
Chinese immigrants. 71 The aborigines arc not taken into 
account at all. It should be said that though Saga was 
the first to record the genealogies in a volume, InkyO 
Tcnnd, in 415 A.D., had caused the family records of the 
nobility to be searched and verified; slaves, that is, natives, 
being omitted. 

When the uimbetsu chd was instituted, government 
slaves and those in charge of burial places were specially 
registered as such; but all other slaves were registered 
in the ninibctsu-ch 6 of their masters. In the ShOso-in 
in Mitsugura, Nara, there may still be found any number 
of slave uimb<t$uch 6 , with other documents relating 
to the old form of slavery. But the registry of a slave 
never contained his family name; this was the disting¬ 
uishing mark of a slave. Up to the period Meiji only the 
aristocracy could use the family name. Even priests 
could not. Doctors and teachers could while they exercised 
their profession. Many did not even know their family 
name. . I have often asked, ** What is your name ? ” 
“ Nikichi."—“ What is your family name ? "—“ I don’t 
know.” My friend SadajirO, a samurai, on coming to 

74. Sfithi ro ku or Shtyi-roku was the name of this work. See the 
full account in the Appendix in the passages from Florens's “ Altjafxi- 
uiiche Cultunustaudi 
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Kanfigawaj was able to buy some land by taking out, with 
the connivance of the ttatiushi, the nimbcUu-chG of a farmer, 
which was of a different style from bis own* 

Another 3 sit of evidence relating to the oh! slavery sj'stem 
h the manner of cutting men's hair. Up la the Meiji 
period, the Mikado and all his court, Shinto priests, and 
doctors wore their hair uncut, after the Corean style. 
Huddbist priests and some few others shaved the head 
completely. Jl-jt alt others shaved half the bend, on top, 
and made a queue. As boys they did not cut the haifi 
but on arriving at manhood they cut it in this particular 
style. Now up to the time of the Ashikaga ShOguns, 
more definitely, up to the first Takauji (1334 A.D.) this 
was the style of hair used by all classes except the A'wgr, 
doctors, Shinto priests, and military men. It was called 
yaika-aJ&ftut or dt>rri‘(tttium li slave-head ; " the other style 
was called sohatsn, “albhair / 1 

Under the feudal regime, slavery as a system became 
weaker and weaker, one of the principal causes being 
the disorganisation of society and the changes arising 
from wars and conquests. At the same time the prohibi¬ 
tion against family unions between higher and lower 
classes disappeared. 

We must here speak briefly of the farm laborers. There 
were two principal kinds ; 

1. //okdniti (one who offers Id a superior), 

2 . Fudai, ttiwqgpt monya t kaJiGJ* 

1, HdftSnin, properly bo called, were unmarried servants, 
serving for a certain period. If found for a number of 
years, they were called wtn*kt (year- term). The longest term 

75, These terms seem to be somewhat obscure* pad the iu.it ilhy of 
many scholars to explain thetr etymology leads me !□ think that Dr. 
sirairmas miy uOt have transliterated quite correctly. Nitrit-gO Mr. 
tiubbin& explains as compounded of itima, ” garden/' and ko r child/’ 
and applied ID the children of cottier-tenant'- who were ejnploved bv 
the great farmer n whose estates their parents Cultivated. ATnaya t the 
same authority SUggtsH. may be mo-ya, u main-building. 11 Fudni 
nSeana " htfeditajy." See further the passages in the Appendix from 
Dr. Fiofcnt't k ' AUjapaitikht CwUnrzustamU 
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allowed by law wag ten years. They were usually taken 
a! from fifteen to twenty-six years of age- They never 
married until their time expired* This form of service was 
considered the most desirable for both parties, Jf the 
agreement was for a month, the name was fser&r-jjmonlh)- 
vo/of, if from day to day* ki*( 6 s.yyyafoL These were of 
both sexes. They were taken on in busy times, and often 
c-tme from a distance at the required season yearly. 

2 „ '1 hese names were used in different regions to denote 
the same relations. They were serfs, and lived together 
cm the premises of .1 large farmer, with their families. 
Something more has hven said of them in another place, 
lint there wtffc some who could not release themselves 
from the extreme class distinctions imposed by the system 
of slavery. Three classes existed ns late as the Mctji 
period—the yeta t the kawarfrttiotto, aud the bn it to td ol- 
yaittd-ba/} f —who showed very clear tracts of the primitive 
serfdom. Let us (aks these up in this order. ?t 

a. The Vtffti classes* 

t 1 rtx* This class of persons is variously known as 
'it, ViJcjri, k\en pb&* The first term was the one gen trail y 
used, hut the second was the officially reoOgnked term, 
always employed in government communications. 7 ' They 
stood at the bottom of the social scale* and were regarded 
by all above them with feelings of repulsion and contempt. 

The Japanese are apt to claim that this class of people 
were of a different race from themselves* hut this is not 
proven. Their origin is nut certainly known. I have 
expressed the opinion that they were the remnants of 
the bwest class of the aborigines* who show the most 

~ 6 ' It U difficult to (ell from the tnanuacript or the Notes which were 
the Jargt divisions of these people,—whether* for instance, yela wm a 
general terni for all, or whether it m not include baxtart and iattara- 
HtOTH; whether it included kilim or not. Some inevitable obscurity on 
this fioim, therefore, remains in the Notes. 

77* ChSri, according to Mr. trubblns, was ajijiliefT only to the chief of 
the ytla. 
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recent traces of slavery. Another explanation, which was 
given to me many years ago, is as follows. At two or 
three periods in the history of japan, teachers have been 
invite;! to in mis rate to lt] is country. Taking advantage 
of the intercourse springing up between Japan and the 
continent, a class of immigrants far from desirable found 
their way here. In consequence of wars and the interrup¬ 
tion of intercourse, it was not convenient to send these 
people hack, and they were provided for by being distributed 
among the towns and village, each house in turn furnish¬ 
ing them a day's rice. Having no trade, but being strong 
and healthy, they were asked. as might be expected, by 
those who gave them their daily rations, to do such 
unpleasant jobs as needed to be done,—carrying away and 
burying dead animals, etc. These errands wore quite 
common, as the flesh of cattle was never eaten, and nil 
died a natural death. This sort of work at length became 
their sole occupation; and as time advanced, little com¬ 
munities sprang up in almost every town of any slue. 
Coming from a foidgn stock and folio wing an occupation 
looked upon with especial disgust, they were kept apart 
and were looked upon as little better than the beauts whose 
skins they worked upon. 

The residence of the yetn was usually on the outskirts 
of the town or village. They were not allowed under any 
circumstances to buy or occupy land in any other part of 
the region., Intermarriage: w ith any but members of their 
own class rarely if ever took place. Their chief occupation 
was the tanning of leather. Once the leather was made, 
no stigma attached to its manufacture into various articles, 
and such trades were followed by others as well. The 
yrta, however, had the mono poly by custom of the 
manufacture of leather shoes and of drum-heads. Any 
other person who undertook these manufactures would at 
once be bsset and interfered with by a crowd of these 
people, tilt he was glad to yield and to pay a good sum to 
rid himself of them. 

Other special families had special occupations. The 
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weeping 1 anti cleaning of tlic Mikado's gardens was 
in the hands of the ytk r. E^ht families went daily to 
perform this service. They bore the name of Koboshi, 
and lived in Renda mum, near Kyoto. About one and a 
half ri from there, in Sai muni, the chief held from the 
Mikado land of lao kakit revenue; the cultivating farmers, 
however, were not yda. The yd a of Yam at o hiui gave 
the hat and the straw shoes worn by the Mikado, and 
received in return a present of rice. These were called 
Kasuga yd a, and lived in Hannya*aka mum. Their 
chief was of very old family, and ranked with Dan^ayemon, 
the Yedo chief. The grounds of the Shi gun's castle at 
Kyoto were also swept by a vein family, Stumo mum 
SbSsnke by name, living in Tanaka mum. Mr- Sad.ijiru 
thinks that, like the hospital ydu in Yedo, this was: an 
old samurai family, fallen into disgrace- This Tanaka 
mum family had the monopoly of using indigo dye in all 
the district south of Owari, and by ducting a tas from all 
others using the material they became very rich. North 
of Owari another yeta family had a similar monopoly* 

There were several different classes. CU&Tt or yr/it was 
lhe generic name, as was sttr/j m mi for a large group of the 
feudal nobility. The different classes were as follows, 
u Shiahi* These were occupied with the soil, usually as 
laborers*, e.g. in well-digging and well-cleaning; of these 
occupations, they had a monopoly- A few, however, 
were cultivators and owners of land, 2* Shomuu, These 
were of a belter class than the preceding, and not only . 
owned and cultivated land (in curtain fixed localities] but 
in some cases were very well-to-do, and even became rich 
as land owners. They also took up commercial pursuits, 
chiefly, however, relating to leather arid leather goods, 
bones of animals, and bone manure. These two classes 
were hereditary. The next was not. 3, Minin (not-men) 
or beggars, also called kojiki, or kulsu-jiki. This class 
was recruited from many sources, even from the samurai* 
The opprobrium attached to it, not arising from any 
hereditary occupation, was due chiefly to the sb&rncless. 
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dishonored character of the men who entered it. 7 * Thus 
the recruits from the samurai would be men who had dis¬ 
graced the name of the family and who had not the courage 
to commit harakiri ; for if the offence had not been a 
capital one, they could escape death by joining the 
hinin. Stories are told, too, of a samurai falling in 
love with a ycta maiden and relinquishing his rank and 
title to join the ycta and marry her. So, too, bankrupts, 
broken in spirit and discouraged, tramps and waifs of all 
kinds, joined the hinin, thus making public declaration 
that they relinquished all rights as members of respectable 
society and therewith all obligations to respectability and 
the expenses it demanded. They were thus left free to 
live as they pleased, and by the least amount of effort 
to obtain the necessaries of life. For such men the hinin 
brotherhood furnished a convenient asylum. They need 
not descend so far as to become beggars. In fact some 
even became rich, through the economy which here became 
possible. As members of the brotherhood they paid to 
the chief a tax which went into a common fund, used 
for their support in case of absolute inability to supply their 
wants even by begging. One of the results was that 
decent society was entirely freed from the need of caring 
directly for those who were outcasts and vagabonds by 
choice. • 

There were three chief of the ycta ; in Yedo, Danzaye- 
mon, in Osaka, Watanabc. in Kyfito, Amabc. The Yed o 
78. This case indicates something of the position held by the hinin 
in popular estimation: 

“Criminal case, 10th month, 1st year of EnkyO (1744); Defendants. 
Jirobd, Isoycmon, Kohachi, Shinycroon, Juraycmon, a goniu-gumi of 
Awonashi murit, province of JOshu. 

“ These persons, when their townsmen Juraycmon had killed a hinin 
of Kaneko muni, felt sorry that he and his children should suffer for this 
act, and secretly approaching the officers of Kaneko mura bribed them 
to settle the matter privately. To the question, whether they should 
not be fined three kvammon apiece for the crime of compounding a 
murder, even though the victim was only a hinin, an affirmative 
answer was given." 

Reigaki, Art. 1 2 (Mitlkcil. d. D. Geullu Ost„ Heft 41, p. 109.). 
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chief Chimed, it is said., to he descended from an -[legiti¬ 
mate child of YoritOmO by a farmer's daughter. She made 
him promise that he would tioi claim tbE child, but the 
Liter on coming of age, asked for some position to b; given 
him, and received the appointment of chief of theyrfrr. 

When lycvasu first come to Ycdo, the Dan^ayemoo of ihc 
lime went to meet him, and informed him that Danzaye- 
mons family had been chief of the yet it from the time of 
the Kamakura Shoguns. So Jyeyasii confirmed him in 
the office. A certain Tarozayemun laid claim to the office, 
hut wa$ rejected. In i&gc a hostile claim w r fls again made, 
but the Dan^ayemon family were again confirmed. At this 
time the chief submitted the following document in support 
of his claim. " My family furnished the leathern straps 
for the shoes of IveyasYs horses. On the eleventh day of 
the Xew Year we took a monkey into the Shugun’s stables 
to charm away disease from his horses, As thief I wear 
two swords and an official dress, and the kmni-gashira of 
the yetn wears one a word. 1 now use the Kubi*ehO seal of 
the battle of Sekigahsra. Since t6aa we yela have 
supplied the wicks for the candles of the Shtigun’s castle. 
We have also furnished the drums For the castle and the 
horse-trappings for high officials. We have in addition, 
performed the office of executioner. " In 1719, nt the time 
when the famous Oka. Echl^en no Kami was machi*bugy&, 
of Ye dm, the Shogun Yoshimunc ordered the bugyfi to 
inquire into the origin of the privileges of Dajizayemon. 
Datuaycmon s answer was: " I have no written record of 
my duties, but have only learned them by verbal instruct 
tioEis from my predccesser. I have learned simply that 
my ancestors came from Settsc Jttiui to Kamakura. 1 
know, too, that when we go to the Sam bugyt}, we wear, as 
□f old t lwo swords and an official dress. If wo have been 
mistaken in this, we humbly ask pardon. Heretofore I 
have not attended personally to the duties of my office at 
the Hospital, and have sent my thief officers instead. liut 
hereafter I will myself take charge. Please permit me 
however, as heretofore to wear two swords and the official 
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dress/ 1 This request was granted; find Danzayemon, 
a-aati sent word : " Now 1 will write down whit 1 have 
learned only verbally from my predecessor. My remote 
ancestor camz from ikeda ittitrtt, in Seltsu, to Kamakura, 
There he was given the care of ydtt and others of that 
class. At that time he received a written authority for 
his privileges from Voritomd. Eut this document was 
placed in Hnchunsn Temple. Those who question our 
authority mav go there ond get a copy oi this document. 
To this day the yffa go to the mat sun which is held 
each year at the Hachimnn temples in Kamakura and 
Kyftto. ,h 

The authority of the chief over the members was complete 
and was summarily exercised.'' r A story is told of a man 
who sent a drum to one of the yetu to be repaired. i he 
workman, in waul of money. pawned it for a lime, and the 
owner, not being able to get his drum, complained to the 
chief. The latter called all his workmen, and the owner 
picked out the offender. The man confessed, was seized 
an d taken around behind the horse, and in a few moments 
his head was brought to the owner of the di um. Shocked 
at such speedy justice, he said that it wns his drum, not 
the man's head, that he wanted ; such retaliation for a 
thing worth only a few Ump$ was cruel. Eut the chief 

♦ Where the (jffcaw did not concern ytla ot kin i it al one. the ordinary 

polite an (borides ficCtn to have retained some jurisdiction. "'ll is true 
that foathsaytM, henniu, blind person*. beggars, yrta, And vagrwrts, 
liave of old bad their own chiefs- Bat should they engage in strife 
OF overraep their posit;On arut bivak, the laws, it i» proper to puniiih 
them/’ too Laivs of lycyuu, An, 35 {Milthtii* rf. f>, QtvUj* Orif., 
Htfl 4c, p, ioj. 

** Punishment ef hi a fa. the culprit 13 to be Itanded Ovct to llie tvfa 
Dlrteaycn-on whose duty tt is to punish toeifc A.ddituitrni. If a Afri-rrt 
outriile of Vcdo ii to be punished, it is Ordered that the bead of eLie 
plate In question shall Carry' Out tbe punishment." The KtijUata Osa- 
(fnxugaki, <17J.3) II, Art. 101 [MiUhrit. (tt*, p, 103)- 

*" tVhi Mid 'unffi who have been delivered to a head of the yita to 
undergo proper pumishialirni may like Ordinary persona receive tbe 
Iwnebt or a pardon." Shn-riim, (t^a) Art. 20 {Mittfuii. ttz. a nprn^ 
p. t 39 ). 
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sn.il! that the penalty which had been inflicted was the 
regular one, and that no man of hEs should be found to 
fail in the smallest point. 

IJ, The second of the fit classes was the K a warn mono 
(river-people}. These were without fixed homes. Their 
occupation was that of strolling players, and ou* of their 
occupation grew the theatre,. 

ITT. The third class was the Banlard (watchman) or 
Yitmtiban (mountain-watch)* These formed a sort oT 
volunteer police, who could be hired by villages and towns* 
or by private persons for the protection of their property* 
The large cities had their own police systems, but the 
daiku*{tn t small daimyS, and hatamato usually employed 
bantam. In a village the Larttnrd went every morning 
to the Mimtslti to inquire if there was anything to be done. 

They had no power to arrest without an order, unless 
in flagrante dilkta, When an order was desired, it had 
to be obtained from an officer of the daik&an or the bagya, 
the uannsh: having no authority in criminal matters. A 
small prison called cri stood near the bantam house, and 
was used ns a temporary place of confinement until the 
proper official arrived. Arrested persons were hound with 
cords differing according to the kind of offence, in case of 
murder with a blue-black one, lti cose of theft with a light- 
colored one. Smtttirni were always bound with iron 
clamps or wristlets, never with, cord* The tnmtaro were 
very skilful in capturing criminals. When a criminal 
escaped from Yedo, a letter vvas sent on to the fir.vt h an faro 
in the direction taken by the fugitive. Search was begun, 
and the letter sent on rapidly to the second, to the third 
fjitntarQ, and so mu Sometimes a distance of forty-five 
ri was thus covered in twenty-fart hours. The bantam, 
however, vvas always a guard or watchmannever a spy. 
Detection duly was performed by the ckafpiki, under the 
direction of officials. The bantarS themselves were never 
known to commit a ibeft or other crime of any kind, and, 
remarkably enough, they did not even "squeeze" or levy 
blackmail. They had no housE tax. They went about 
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every morning with a 5 ms IE covered pail- and received 
from each house the cotd victuals left over; this they 
often sold to beggars* Instead of food, they were 
sometimes given a cash or tivo* They were most polite 
and respectful in their behavior- Their occupation wag 
hereditary, and the}' eaulii never rise to any higher rsnlu 



III. SUMMARY BY THE EDITOR. 


Of the growth of social Institutions in Japan not very 
much has been discovered by Western students* We 
know something of the chronicles of the ruling class, 
of els wkra, of a few old customs, and of its general 
political structure at one or two epochs ■ but of thu rise 
and Ehu change of the various institutions, of the history 
of landholding,™ ol the development of the manorial and 
the feudal systems, of the growth of towns, of the guilds 
and the commercial customs, of the agricultural system, 
of the local political life, of the village communities, of 
freeman ami serf, tribe and family, country and town, 
priest and parishioner,—of all these topics ami many relat¬ 
ed ones, we know comparatively little, certainly nothing 
that is thorough and satisfactory- Our attention has 
hitherto been In ken by the things that are dissimilar and 
un-Occidental, We have still to turn our attention to 
those subjects in which ivc may And a kindred course 
of development, in which the history of Japan may throw 
some light on the history of Europe, and may furnish 
facts which may he grouped with the facts ol European 
development and used as a foundation for contrast and 
generalisation. 

Before proceeding to review briefly the subjects of the 
preceding Notes, some thing must be said In regard to 
the collateral importance of the same general class of 
facts in their bearing on one of the most interesting 
ethnological problems relating to Jfnprtn,—the source of 
(he primitive Japanese people^ That problem his now 
Eicon examined from many points of view,—from the 
archrcological by von Siebold I to nsme one name only); 

So See the brief but valuable supplement to the J1 Report cm Taxation 
in Japan." by J. IE.. Gubbirni, lv.:p. i British Consular ConstiKfdat 
Reports, iSSj). 
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from the zoological, by Blakisftra; from the geological, 
by Milne; from the mythical and Traditional, by Cham¬ 
berlain; from the philological by Parker; from the anthro¬ 
pological, by Baeli, But from what may be culled the 
institutional standpoint, it still remains to be considered* 
Yet this aspect must ever be an important one. Take 
the single set of facts upon which Dr. Simmons ia the 
first to lav the proper emphasis,—the facts relating to 
early serfdom. The existence of serfdom among primi¬ 
tive peoples points almost always to a greater or less 
difference between the stock of conquerors and conquered. 
Given, as in this ease, the fact that there was a conquering 
of Japan by certain primitive immigrants, find we know 
that the^ must have been go me difference of stock be¬ 
tween the invaders and the opposing inhabitants. Further 
investigation of the nature of the serfdom which ensued 
would help to decide whether the subjected classes were 
strictly aborigines or were merely descendants of earlier 
immigrants from the home of the invaders* A study of 
the Liter development of the serfdom would make it clear 
whether the common people of to-day are to be identified 
with the primitive serfs. Furthermore the history of 
early European tenure may be of assistance. In the 
case of some of the early Germanic tribes, for instance, 
we hud them with families and staves, settling in new 
territory and out of, their own numbers populating the 
district and developing into communities.. In the case 
of the Saxon and the Norman conquests of England, 
on the other hand, w’e find bodies of warriors descending 
on an insular population, preserving the existing com¬ 
munities, but bringing them into subjection. It is 
obvious that the relative number of the serfs and the 
servile mode of life would differ in the two cases. These 
instances and others furnish several, different types of 
early communities, in which the history of the conquest 
and settlement arc more or less intertwined with the 
nature of the serfdom. Given the facts bearing on the 
kind of serfdom and we may be able to reconstruct the 
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course of previous history. In the case of japan, for 
example, the number of serfs makes it necessary to sup¬ 
pose that the conquest of the country resembled that of 
England by the Angles anil the Saxons. At the same 
time, we may find, in the history of a given people, that 
it has at various times partaken of various types. One 
of the interesting features, in the present instance. Eft 
that we Find traces in japan at one time of a develop¬ 
ment like that of England, at another of ft practice of 
colonisation such as characterized Ihe early Germanic 
tribes, at another of a system resembling the Roman 
provincial administration. The possibility of reasoning 
from a tooth or a vertebra to an entire skeleton is not 
peculiar to 7 .oology alone t and the proper investigation 
and comparison of the facts bearing on early serfdom 
in this country would yield rich results to the ethnologist. 

As an illustration of the way in which the facts of 
primitive institutions must be used to verify inferences 
rusting on other grounds, let me call attention to some 
conclusions reached bv the learned Dr, Itaelz of the Imperial 
University, ( u Kfoperiicke w Bigeiwkafien ih* Japan- 
i uktr? Mitthtil. dtr D. Gts. Ost, t Heft 28, $. 330), These 
are, briefly, that three ethnical elements are represented 
among the Japanese people: 1. The A in os, the original 

inhabitants of Middle and Northern j a pan, but very sparsely 
represented in the people of to-day: 2, A Mongoloid tribe, 
resembling the, better classes of Chinese and Coreans, 
immigrating from the continent across Corea, first settling 
in the south-western part of the main island, and thence 
spreading over it; this class possesses a slender figure, 
narrow face, dolichoceplmlic skull, a. fine curved nose, and 
a smalt mouth : 3* Another Mongoloid tribe, bearing A 

distinct resemblance to Malays, first settling in the southern 
island of Kyushu, then crossing to the main island and con¬ 
quering it; this class has a stout frame, short skull, broad 
face, flat nose, and large mouth, and is preponderant among 
the common people; it is most purely represented to-day in 
Sat sums, and includes also the Imperial family. 
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Now it ie not loo much to say that when the subject of 
curly serfdom Is fully examined it may become necessary to 
modify these opinions, I-’or they involve the conclusion 
that substantially the entire present people of japan, arc 
descended from the immigrant invaders. Yet, once it is 
established that the common people of today represent Mie 
serfs nf ihe lirsl five centuries of this era, and that the serfs 
of that day must have been a conquered aboriginal people, 
an hiatus occurs in tlsc learned writer's analysis ; for the 
face of the common people is not accounted for. His iden¬ 
tification of the Satsuma type as that of the Imperial 
family ami of the conquerors of the Uumo dynasty is 
doubtless sound ; but the reference to Salsumn only seives 
to sfootv the necessity of some modification ; for *t was 
precisely in Sat&uma that the emphasis of clasa-dillercnces 
was greatest* that serfdom continued longest and ivas moat 
pronounced, and the tracing of the type of the ruling 
classes in SaUtima leaves the lower classes still unaccount* 
ed for. Moreover, the early difference of status being so 
great between the upper and the lower classes, is it likely 
that the type of men who became the conquerors of the 
main island arid to-day are found in the Imperial family 
would also occur most largely among the masses,—in other 
words, would become at Lhe same time conquerors and 
serfs ? On the other hand, anthropological data, when 
interpreted according lo the facts of early institutions, 
may be found to tell a different story. Two immigrations 
by two stocks of invaders are clearly indicated; the con* 
quering of the northern settlement by the southern cer¬ 
tainly followed; but perhaps both had originally been 
conquerors of a native people; and though the two 
immigrant tribes probably made some kind of a compro¬ 
mise or division of authority, it seems likely that neither 
was subjected lo the other, and that the mass of the 
inhabitants remained below both, if this was so, the 
apparent anthropological resemblance between the Suisuma 
type and the type common among the people must be 
again examined, Certainly the inferences from data of 
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that kind are by no means unmistakable; and it is, 

I believe, the opinion of Ur. Uaelx himself that final 
conclusions in that department have not yet been reached* 
My purpose in alluding to the subject is merely to suggest 
that valuable assistance may be gal nod by examining it 
□new from tine institutional standpoint. 

Turning from this ethnological problem, the light thrown 
by these Notes upon the growth of land tenure anil of 
feudal, local* and family institutions, is ngt a bright or.c* 
They only Introduce us to the subject and suggest clues, 
But even these clues lead us into topics of the deepest 
interest and importance. We are tempted by what is 
here given us to speculate on what is not given. The 
number of analogies that may be traced between the 
growth of institutions In Japan and in Europe as well 
as In India and China, while it docs not necessarily 
indicate ethnological relationships (though that aspect is 
not without some Importance in view 4 of the Accatlian 
kinship ascribed by Baelz, Garc*ynsUi t and others to the 
Japanese), portrays c E parallelism of development which 
cannot fail to be of great consequence to the European 
student of feudalism, land tenure, and local institutions. 
A few words calling attention to the possibilities of 
material here indicated will not be out of place. 

It is of course not to be expected that w* shall find 
specific resemblance in the land system, early or late* 
so far as that depends on methods of agriculture. Rice- 
culture and wheat-culture are essentially different in 
their requirements* Maine's remark* made in reference 
to India, is here applicable* (i The conditions of agricul¬ 
ture In a tropical country are so widely different from 
those which at any period cati be supposed to have 
determined cultivation in Northern and Centra! Europe 
as to forbid us to look for any resemblances* at once 
widely-eistended and exact* to the Teutonic three-field 
syatL-tn. Indeed, as the great agent of production in a 
tropical country is water* very great dissimilarities In 
modes of cultivation atv produced within India itself by 
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relative proximity to running streams and relative exposure 
to the periodical rain fall.” Though Japan is by no 
means a tropical country', it is characterised by an ahandant 
precipitation of rain, and water is here, as in India, the 
great agent in rice-cultivation. For any marks of early 
customs which would have been a result of the three- 
field system or of the use of the plough, we need not 
look. The size, therefore, of the plots forming the early 
units of distribution has no relation to the oblong ogri 
or acres; the terms “furlong,” “headland,*' “ ametude ,” 
etc., have no retevance. 

In the early division of land the lowest units were 
alt square, as was the Roman provincial unit. We 
do not find an oblong measure of land until we reach 
the tan (.245 acre), the sides of which were in the 
proportion of 30 to 12 (later, 3 0 *°)» ant ^ ^is " ns 

composed of a number of these square units. I he 
latter apparently had their origin in the length of a 
measuring rod used in the setting oft of land, but 1 
have not yet learned to what circumstance the length 
of this rod is to be ascribed. There can be no doubt, 
however, that its length was determined, just as was 
that of the European rod, by some peculiarity of the 
early system of cultivation which made a certain implement 
of nearly fixed dimension preeminently convenient as a 
measure of length. The balk, however, was an exigency 
under either system of cultivation, and this we find in 
Japan, under the name of a:r. This, as in Europe 
was often cultivated. It appears that there were rules 
determining the appropriation of the grass grown upon 
it. Whether, as in England, the lord ever claimed 
any right to its product, does not yet appear. But 
no one who has seen a Japanese field of to-day can doubt, 
that the balk, which varies as much in size and direction 
as it did in England, must have played an almost 
equally important part in the agricultural economy. 

Each portion enclosed w ithin certain of the larger balks 
bore a name, and such a piece was called “ name-land ” 
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(myd ihn t mti^dcn, mt)P The name once was that of 
the occupying family. A piece of land, for example, 
was called " Takehi$a-?j<*" or Kagahim^ia” after its 
reclaimer. The name did not shift with the occupant, 
and each owner, no matter how many pieces he possessed, 
stilt distinguished by their titles the different “name- 
lands.' 1 That such separate entity should continue for 
n long space of tame is n priori probable. Moreover 
it will he remembered that Dr* Simmons was told that no 
"name-land" could be mortgaged or subdivided by will. 
In the Minjt Kwaitrii-rttisk# there is mentioned the ge- 
fuda, a certificate copied front the land-register (iiayoxf- 
cho), showing the total possessions of each individual. 
" fn the gr/tuia," it is said, “a person's property is 
recorder) tvs a whole. The different pieces of land do not 
have each a separate gt fitda. When therefore the owner 
of several portions of land wishes id sell a single one, it 
is impossible to do so at short notice, for as the transfer 
of the g£-fitda is necessary, a new gw <fuda must be made 
out, and this can only he done at the lime of the revision 
of the land-register, which ought to occur every Match, 
but in practice takes place only once in about three 
years, ,f This custom is related of the province of Suwd T 
and indicates that to a very recent date the “name-land" 
there preserved its integrity. Even the land-register was 
called " nayost chd" that is. collection of tat, or ft name- 
lands. tl We are here reminded of the fact that the English 
virgate was often known hy a family name, and that it 
was probably at one time indivisible hy succession. In 
an Essex manor the names of the several owner* of a 
single hide were bracketed; and in some eases the manorial 
services continued to be assessed as though no subdi* 
vision had occurred, and the occupants united to pay 
the single assessment* 

Wc do not yet know the size of the Japanese " namv- 

Si, Myv mid met sire the Sin food a pan eta, «ia the Japanese, pponuri- 
datcon of the same character, meaning " name;" dtn mean* "wet 
cnEtivalcd lariJ." 
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land,” but it is likely that it was much smaller than 
either the hide or the virile* perhaps smaller than 
the acre. It is not possible to determine the size from 
the assessments named in the kumi dw (see Appendix), 
far the assessments varied according to the quality of 
the land. For example, we learn from a document of 
the period Bunroku (1592’•1596) that the four grades 
p .chtb,^-, and g^gti^m (best, medium, poor anti poorest 
rice-land) were assessed respectively, per fun, 1,5 koku* 
1,3 koiit, and i.i koku r the lowest grade being left to 
the discretion of ilit officers. Under these cir cum stances 
a determination of the area of the holdings from such 
evidence is impossible. There were, however, mum and 
g;tn records which contained not only the quality of 
each piece of land assessed, but also the area itself. 
In a naYQU-thl recently placed in my hands the area 
of each holding is given ; but it is by no means as easy 
as in the case of the English records to determine the 
si.?e of the original “ name-land " unit, if indeed there was 
a uniform sfze, and a thorough collation of various sorts, 
of evidence will be necessary for the purpose. 

The ■ 1 name-lands ” in the possession of a single owner, 
it should be added, were scattered about within certain 
limits, and it is in this respect that the Japanese system 
draws near again to that of Western Europe. Tt is true 
1 hat the three-held system is in the case of the latter partly 
responsible; but even within the single fields this scattered 
ownership appears, and its kinship with the similar pheno¬ 
mena occurring in japan is not unlikely. What is hero 
needed is the careful examination and collation of as many 
field-maps as possible. Such documents formed 'a part of 
the public records in some village^ and ought to be acces¬ 
sible now. It was the custom in the middle ages, with 
many targe landowners, to make a map of their possessions 
and transmit it with the title-deeds, and many of these 
should be available. The siudy of the arrangement of fields 
at the present day in the more secluded parts of the interior 
would afford complementary data of great value. 
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This subject leads us necessarily to the question of 
the early distribution of land among tlie immigrant tribes- 
men. back of the manorial system of thty'en* which was 
a later development oF the ninth and tenth centuries, 
vvt find an account of a method of allotment indicating 
nn earlier stage of tenure similar to the earlier stages 
traceable tn Europe* This was the allotment of ku-buti- 
iLti [mouth-share-land) described in the code T<iiht)ryQ t 
published 702 A.D. A summary of its important pro- 
visions has already been given in these Transactions 
[v-j U VIII, part :) by Mr. Turfing. but I will litre quote 
from the lest as set out in the Ftuldmu. “ A piece of 
hnd shall he given to each person in tha district where he 
lives. Even when the boundaries of a district are changed, 
one does not lose title to land which thereby falls within 
a different district. Every 6 years an examination will 
take place, and the number of those who have died will 
be ascertained. Their land will then be given to those 
who have reached the proper ngc or have immigrated 
since the last distribution. Each male of 5 years of age 
or over is to receive 2 fan, and each female of that age 
one-third of the amount; but according to the 5 lie of 
the district the quantity may vary. Staves under public 
authority shall receive 2 fun, and those belonging to 
individuals shall receive onc-lhtrd of this amount 1 ‘ Eut 
this system, as promulgated in the / a Hid code, was 
evidently not merely a new onc r but the final atagt of 
a system already passing away. At successive periods 
in the next two hundred years proclamation^ commanding 
an allotment were made, but they seem to have been 
carried out for a short time and in scattered legions. For 
one period of forty eight years no new allotment was 
made, and in some of the proclamations the law, as if 
aware of the difficulty of reestablishing the pi act 5 re, fixes 
the time for re-distribution at 10 years instead of 6 
years. We cannot help feeling that in the epoch before 
the seven th century, where records nre not plentiful, the 
't hcsn; amoafu* werti Eormcwhiit changed by *ub«qistnt tegidHicwi. 
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system of allotment was In full force ; and that the 1 ttih 5 
legislation was merely a strong effort to preserve from 
dissolution a system against which circumstances were 
too powerful. Certainly at that time a process of change 
was going on* The smaller freemen were falling into 
ths power of the loc.nl chiefs* Oppression by subordinate 
officers and the necessity arising from scanty resources 
was driving the body of the people into subjection to the 
powerful landholders. “Many officers of provinces (kuni- 
tsukasft) gave waste land to the people, while they kept 
the good land. Officers and rich men forced others to 
exchange good kind for poor. Thus people became unable 
to pay their taxes. The names of deceased persons were 
not rep or Led, and the ku-biirt-dtn began to be lurid pfinna* 
r.ently, Names were fraudulently added to the register 
to secure an e&tra share in the distribution,” (flitftttitt); 
The central Government made decree after decree, de¬ 
nouncing these practices, hut without success. After the 
period Ejigi (901-912), ku-bun-dtn distribution seems not 
to have been heard of. Meantime a new impulse was 
given to the tendency towards the acquisition of large 
properties and the subversion of small ones. Set tie morns 
in the north and east produced n class of powerful land- 
owners* who had brought rich iiiWsn (new land) into 
cultivation, doubtless by colonies of slaves* and a new 
military aristocracy began to spring up, out of which 
came later the government of the ShSgun Yoritomo, with 
his capital at Kamakura on the eastern coast. Here a 
process of absorption (to be referred to again), similar to 
that known in Europe as |S commendation,” began to take 
place- The temple lands, loo, increased enormously by 
gifts Of land, the owner* transforming themselves into 
tenants. All these influences militated against the 
button distribution* nnd it disappeared entirely. The 
most probable view of its significance, as it appears in 
the Ttiihd code, is that it was the early system adopted 
for the division of lands among the members of the 
various tribes, that the circumstances mentioned in the 
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FnJSsaA had before the eighth century begun to weaken 
this uarly custom, and that we see it in the TttiU code 
at a time when its dissolution was becoming apparent* 
and when the vain attempt was made liy legislation to 
prop up & practice which when it was in full force lay 
only in custom,— in other words* a lime when the tendency, 
seen in early communities, of such a re-distribution to 
become theoretical only, was beginmng to be clear. 

It has been pointed out by Sir llcnry Maine, if not 
by others, tliat where a system of redistribution exists 
in a tribal community, the re-distribution at short year- 
periods denotes an earlier stage of development than 
the re distribution at death. In the present case we find 
the re-distribution occurring at death, and it may be 
argued that this corroborates the view that the laiha 
code embodies this practice in its waning period* and 
that there had been an earlier one when the practice was 
a general one and consisted in that frequent re distribution 
characteristic of many tribal communities 

What is needed is a careful comparison of the distribu¬ 
tion systems already known to us in other early tribes 
with that of early japan. Considerable light wilt also thus 
be thrown on the subject of early serfdom. One collateral 
benefit of such a comparison will bo the necessary abandon¬ 
ment of the ideas of pomp and regal sovereignty which are 
associated with the early history of the Japanese conquerors, 
.Much harm ho* been done in thi* respect in the way u| 
obscuring the true paths of investigation and of concealing 
important dues. It Is not necessary to declare, with the 
Philistine* that the &o-called Emperor Jimmu was only a 
Tartar pirate; but it is indispensable to rccugnhn. that early 
lauanese history deals with the doing.-; of tribes and clans 
“Sj Ti* teamed ■ESSTl^ion ol In. W Wripert, proceeding mi the 
authority of the Doin'-bn (a his tory of Mil property), if that the facto 
are to lie explained <311 another hypothecs, namely, that the distribu¬ 
tion lyntem ivas introduced from Chinn by Kfliobu Term* (645-C55 A.1H 
with whose reijjn Is aswetoted the adoptien of many Chinese 
hut that it nevar obtained a firm WA in uf fpwwwumtal effort*. 
iJiitfhil f. d.D> Gatilt. Qil-t Heft 43 -/- m )■ 
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of primitive liable ami institutions, that the leaders were 
chiefs and not emperors, and that their annals have as much 
ha man interest and arc as capable of rational cx pi an at son 
as are the records of the European tribes whose story is 
better known to us. It is for this reason that (if I may 
venture to call in question the conclusions of a learned 
scholar) one may regret the use, in Professor Chamber- 
kin's translation of the Koji&i, of such terms as *■ Prince, 

« Suzerain, 1 " Duchess/' “ J Grandee/* » Departmental Su- 
fetam,' 1 as representing certain elusive terms of the or¬ 
iginal, Difficult as the task of establishing si nomencla¬ 
ture must be m such a case, one result of the system 
adopted is to add a glamor of grandeur to the history 
which cannot but obscure the true simplicity of the 
records and may paihaps mislead one who is not con¬ 
stantly on the watch to make the necessary mental 
correction. 

Whether or not the distribution of kts-bun tkn was made 
on a principle similar to that over which a controversy 
ha# arisen among students of European history—the prin¬ 
ciple of distributing, not equally, but to each head of 
a family according to the number of slaves, pro titirntra 
cnltonuii—ia another of the interesting- questions, it 
seems clear that the total holding of each family was 
made up of the several amounts of land due to each man 
and woman therein; that is, if there were five men and 
three women the total holding would he 12 tan, and this 
would be the property of the family as a unit. The same 
principle was also followed with reference to the holdings 
of the slaves u( the family ; in fact, it is out o! the question 
that these can be supposed tt 1 have possessed a separate 
interest In land. The statements of Dr, Wcipert, in Jo* 
fftnisches Familknrrtkt and Dr, Florenz, in “Altjnpan- 
itchc Caliursusmik" (see Appendix) make this quite 
dear. In this way, too, wo understand why it is that wc 
meet at the threshold distinction-? between the rich and the 
poor; for in the distribution the preference, it was said* was 
to be given to the poor,—that is, those aljeady possessing 
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little or nothing— as against the rich,—those who through 
the large number of dependants had already received large 
allotments. The “public staves” who received the full 
share of a freeman would seem to have been communities 
of the conquered native tribes, settled probably in villages 
of their own, who. submitting in large numbers at one 
time and by treaties of peace, had not been appropriated 
by individual invaders, as were those who insisted in 
brittle; and these, though they remained serfs, yet lived 
in their own communities, and were naturally given n 
larger stare of land. Unless this is true it is impossible 
to suppose the truth of the statement, already referred 
to, that be was a term applied lo tribes or communities ot 
serfs, for there would otherwise be no communities to 
which (he term could refer. This supposition, too, would 
help to explain the fact that the land of public slaves was 
fn-sd dat. Eat. could not be alienated. It was quite 
unnecessary to say that slaves of individuals, living in 
or about the masters homestead, and palpably luherifti 
glt'btHj could not dispose cl land; hut iL would be im¬ 
portant to declare that those who ware left in their original 
communities and were not attached to the household of 
a freeman should not dispose of their land; for with mem 
the natural tendency would be; to treat their land as free 
from restrictions. The distinguishing mar.: of such sesli 
would be, not their mode of residence, but their inability 
to deal with their land. 

A portion of the system of distribution recorded in the 
Tflfftd code is quite distinct in principle from the kn bun. 
u\ n allotment, and seems to be the growth oi a later time 
(perhaps at this period Fm'M it was comparatively new) 
when the conquest of new regions placed a larger territory 
nt the disposal of the conquering race. Conditions some- 
what similar In tEiose at tending the Roman conquest of 
Gaul seem to have resulted in a similar disposition of 
conquered territory. Circumstances brought ii about that 
the Germanic tribes w Eiosc system of distribution, current 
in purely tribal epochs, had some resemblances to the 
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kti■ bun-din t were not called upon, as were the Romans, 
to manage the distribution of vast areas distant from 
their centres of political life. But in Japan the indications 
arc that the same invaders, who in a simpler stage of 
development employed the hi butt den system, were Eater 
required to administer a large conquered territory, and 
that certain measures were then adopted, perhaps from 
China, which resembled the Homan provincial land system 
and ended in similar results, Large shares of land were 
given lu the adminisirators of the provinces, and also large 
discretion in management. To the soldiers were granted 
amounts of [jnd varying with the grades of service. This 
land and that given to the officials was free from taxation. 
The new settlements of the nortli and east made sfiindtu, 
—a term which might almost be rendered infifumiia. The 
same grow th of large estates, anti the same oppress Eon 
by itie pro%'iriCjat officials 1 * characterised each country, 
just ns, in the ager pabliuts, the relative standing of the 
occupants came to be r eicmtit, talent, hteti, so there 
was a tendency for the land-endowed soldier to rise in 
importance as the free owner of a small plot degenerated- 
The survey of the land, too, bared on rectangular units, 
here resembles the systematic, artiftci.il arrangement of 
the Romans, 

The tendencies alike of the system thus applied to the 
newly settled tiger pnbliats of Japan and of the htdmn-dtK 
system in the old laud were not different from those which 
appeared under like influences in Burope, If wc do not 
find, in the condition of affairs which followed* a method of 
tenure corresponding exactly to the type known as the 
manorial system, it is at least certain that similar causes 
were at work and that the result as regards the dfstiibu¬ 
tton of land and diiiercntiatton of the classes of population 
was almost precistly the same, 

£4. tri Appendix IV will he found a copy of an interesting prOlti-t 
against official oppression. valuable not only upon that point, but fur 
tbc various feature of tht BVStetn Of taialion anil Wnm-c which it 
Incidentally meat*. 
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frt the first phcc, the strife between local Chieftains and 
the fortunes of war ted to the conversion in many regions 
of free proprietorship into tenancy, I tie same result came 
about in other and perhaps more numerous instances 
through the stress of taxation, which forced the owners of 
small holdings to better their position by the process of 
surrendering and receiving back their lands well known 
as li coni niendatio n." r T h c fa m SI :ar i mmu n i ly of n able s and 
large landholders from taxation was here as common as in 
Western Europe; it was in fact foreshadowed in the TnUio 
code : and beginning with the ninth century" we find a 
continual eftbrt, and a successful one, by the holders of 
shaven or untaxed land to increase their tax-free holdings by 
every means in their power. The corresponding distress 
on the part of the smaller proprietors is also dear- The 
phrase in many of the deeds of the time is: “This land 
has been owned by rnv ancestors for many generations, 
hut now, owing to pressing need, it is transferred to the 
present purchaser for a price." Another of the parallel 
traits is the frequency of gifts to temples and the extent of 
the acquisitions made by ecclesiastical bodies. One deed 
of the year 1323 shows the process in a nutshell: “ This 
land has been hitherto cultivated by the owners as feit-bim- 
den, but henceforward it is to belong to the temple TCdaiji, 
and the cultivators are to render ch'nhi (a rent in kind)." 
One of the common motives for these transfers to temples 
is apparent in this passage from ,1 deed of the ninth centu- 
ry t “This land was transferred tome by Arata-kimi Sna r 
when he was dying, with the injunction to transfer it to 
the temple T&daiji; and 1 now do so, in obedience to his 
behest. Now Araia will attain happiness in the other 
world, and I and my descendants will also be blessed for¬ 
ever." One result of this is that here as in Europe some 
of the richest sources of material for the reconstruction of 
mediaeval institutions arc the collections of documents 
carefully preserved in the temples. 

On the whole, even in the present state of our informa¬ 
tion, we may without risk employ this passage of Dr. Ross's 
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in describing the condition of things m mediaeval Japan. 13 

The effect of tlis immunity gnmtS wus very rfi mar kali! e. 
On the one hand there were certain great lords paying no 
Us upon their lands. On the-other hand there was the 
mass of the people paying an annual and often a very’ 
burdensome tax. The result was that the estates held 
under immunity ghauts swallowed up all the test. The 
property of the people at large was gathered into the hands 
of a few men* For the holders of (he immunity grants 
said to those who held them not, 'Give us your lands, and 
we will give them bach to you, and you shall pay for them 
0 fixed rent, which shall he less than live state lax, and 
unchangeable.' The argument was unanswerable, By k 
the mass of the people weft led to convert their allodial 
lands into tenures* themselves into tenants. In this way 
the allodial laudlordship, which through the early' lime had 
been distributed among the people at targe, was gathered 
into the hands of a few 1 great lords. There was an enormous 
concentration of properly during the Carolingion period. 
In tending the monastic records, the student should observe 
how through the eighth and ninth centuries the number of 
acquisitions from private persons is very large, while after 
the beginning of the tenth century the kings and great 
nobles seem to be the only benefactors of the Church. The 
explanation of this is that the class uf small proprietors had 
utmost entirely disappeared. They bad no longer any 

lands to give a w ay /'** __ _ 

"sj. ,J Early History of Landholding anurag the German*r 
U. Since the above was written a mutilation nf Mr, Kunds s 5ii»jvu- 
ft.T, containin', 1, the fallowing remarkable passage, Isas been put into mv 
hand!: » fn t so-called. arose ill several way*. It originally meant 
land apportioned to members of the Imperial family, or given 10 tome 
one Si reward for meritorious deeds In war Or peace, or ottered to a 
temple t fot alt such land paid no tatesj* Hue the UigCXL part Of Lite 
ihArru consisted qf WUtC land reclaimed and OWtieJ by persons Ol hriab 
rank or ^rcat power. This land was cultivated by ordinary tub-cel*. 
The peasants were veiy Jinxltnui to become cultivators -upon such land, 
became the -owners had no Government tas.es to pay, and thus the ten¬ 
ant-, paid a rent much lower than the lax they would have paid to the 
Governmtitl, tf they had cultivated other land. The result was shat the 
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What was the result upon the classes cf the population 5 
q s , the one hand the landed nobles came to draw practically 
the tt hole revenue of the country, The frxes rendered by 

E^opti; preferred to be tenWlU of these powerful families rather than 
J^der* of Ilf dinary land- Ftople waded the payment of by con¬ 

veying their land so jAff/fFfflwittr* and '“vSting refuge under the immunity 
Df the latter, Th«e F |«iMS bcg*n about the reign ofMtmmV* 1‘enHpV 
US„—$5' A .u,) and became very eucnman in the reigns oi UJa Tenud 
l8SS^itg31 and Daigo Ttmnft |%$-9 5 i]v From the period Hflld (715^ 
„.| tilt -J,;rw in the bind* Of pient. began to Entrea.se in the same 
wi y, for people contributed hand to temple lAdrrrl also, ho that the 
more shfyf* increased, the less mes wore paid to the Government, 
until at last fcotll land and people came under thtynt Wfticnlup arid 
hecatne independent OF the central Government." The parallelism of 
development indicated in this paingp «a lhai of Dr ’ Ra " s iH rc1TlIllki 
ahte t nod the coincidence in the tenor of the LWO e tracts is the more 
cuikitu* When we remember that the One quoted in the note was written 
bv 1 scholar Who never saw a book upon Eufopean land teume and unit! 
the pant nummer had never known or tins ciirfrUCC of manors and Ms- 
That under these ctrcHmsUmeea he Should haw, in hi! BU^-ey ot jipan- 
ese history, seised the salient points of Ess development and recognised 
the leading induces It w:L is a lertmM* to hi* clear pertxpUm and 
critical fatuities, Wa cannot but regret that it is not possible t™ -- 3m 
to treat this historical material in the light of European history and 
anilo ries, for w* shun pqblblv never see a Jap lies* ucholar more fitted 
for the lank by natural capacity and by thorough acquaintance with the 
original sources of information- 

The passage above quoted s ham anew how inviting a held there is 
| lC re for the Hutfent of European feudalism and tenure, and how much 
interest would he in the tracing of similar influences. The points at 
wld cH Japanese and European fcudaHtm touch arc numerous enough 
to attract the student of the latter, and yet the pO^tS of * Jfcrtoee 
arc enough to enable U* to fed that wC are examining a new *pec<CS 
D f the same germ*, not merely instance of the Specie*. and are 

thus enlarging our gencraEirarion*, 

M to the etvmology of the W*A it is sometimes said that 

it ffu synonymous with ittti iff* or new land; the inference being that 
the growth of tktyin was due in the beginning to the extension of 
new settlements. Another opinion, and probably a better One, ls that 
rihcN. gardendand, signified the portion about the residence, U^ ih 
or mhikl*hi' such residence-land being untied. Thus, Milder the 
pretence of enlarging their gardens, the large hmd-O™* the 
nobles assimilated new territory, until rA>'yrw loit its former sigtnh- 
tauee and acquired a new one. 
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the mass of the cultivators were now due to the territorial 
tarda, not to the central Government. This seems to have 
been the immediate cruise of the decline of the Mikado's 
power. Whatever indirect causes may have been of prime 
importance, the lack of revenue* a sort of political anaemia, 
mast have been the direct cause of the ultimate loss of 
authority .* 7 Among the territorial aristocracy thus formed 
no equilibrium was permanently attained until the genius 
nf IvCyasu established it; and this endured until the advent 
of the foreigners in the present century supplied the shock 
necessary to destroy It, 

On the other hand the classes below the territorial nobles 
and independent landed proprietors were constantly assimi¬ 
lated!, to a greater or less, degree. The small free proprie¬ 
tors became fret tenants; the serfs became servile tenants. 
The freemen degenerated in position; the serfs rose 
somewhat. A general class of cultivators a ruse, single in 
being separated widely from the landed noMcs, but multiple 
in that it contained well-marked subdivisions, resting more 
or less distinct It has been said that the cultivators of the 
Gaul of the seventh century might be classed as follows, 
(a) free tenants rendering services, (b) servile tenants 
rendering baser services, eftch of these distributed under 
manors which were cither (r) ecclesiastical or (2) private, 
the latter being divisible according as they had arisen by 
private appropriation or by the usurpation of one having 
public official authority. This description may with little 
hesitation be applied to the condition of Japan a few 
centuries later* 

®7- One of [Fie lTopcr5.it decrees, directed towards the prevention of a 
farther utenne Of I hrytn, and dated ffJ; A.D.. mates- the fallowing 
State of afl;ur5: “Thoie who have become tenants in never 

return to [heir former Statjm,- and the r&dyvu are all filled with farmers, 
w,ilie ifct public lin-l in the pirn and In left wild and uncultivated 

It w worth noting that in the same decree it is slated that “the 
ik *ji (oflicers pnt in charge of iktyea by the owner*) are eirncMly 
tnvrtlnj holders of public Sand to lie come tenants, of the s hfyinf' an 
exact parallel to the attitude of the European barons a* delineated In 
[Fie above passage of Dr, Koss* 
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One of the subjects which, if thoroughly known, would 
contribute great light in the verification of this description, 
is that of manorial services. Obviously the distinction 
between free and servile tenancy must rest almost entirely 
on the nature of the services rendered, and it is just here 
that at present but little information can be offered. 
In the Japanese literature of taxation, however, a large 
amount of material is waiting, and the documentary 
sources will also prove abundant. Even as it is, man) 
familiar traces may be detected. The services of medi.t-- 
val times in Japan were rendered with money, with the 
products of the soil, and with labor. There were prccariae 
as well as fixed services. One cannot expect to find the 
same products rendered or the same labors performed as 
in Europe. Mutatis mutandis, however, the general 
nature of the duties and the methods of performance were 
entirely parallel. In an old temple document the following 
list of services is given: '* The occupants of this piece 

of land will render these things to the Atsuta temple: 

“ In the first month,-; in the second, turnip and dock; 

in the fifth, a shiba-dengaku (a kind of play) and the labor 
of one man to clean the temple enclosure; in the sixth 
the labor of one man to plant rice on the temple land ; in 
the seventh, n stand for offerings; in the eighth, a coniribu- 
tion for the expenses of the temple; in the ninth, the 
same; in the eleventh, turnip and dock. Each han or 
daimiate seems to have developed, in later times, a system 
of labor services by which land of a given area or assess¬ 
ment was to furnish the labor of one man for a given 
number of days in each year. These services included, 
besides the ordinary work of cultivation, the furnishing of 
transportation, the repairing of roads and buildings, the 
manufacture of cloths of diftcrent kinds, and other incidents 
found also in the European manors and fiefs. A com¬ 
mutation of personal services into the payment of money 
or of cloths and other articles also took place in the later 
periods. It is reasonable to suppose that further investiga¬ 
tion would reveal a development similar to that which 
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occurred in the history of European services, a progress 
from continuous and indefinite am aunts and kinds to 
periodical, limited,, and definite amounts and kinds, from 
intotfimtriable personal tabor to labor commit table into 
monetary units and payable in money* At an earlier 
period, too, ivc see traces of another interesting phenome¬ 
non. in the history of services,— th'_- change from voluntary 
offerings to regular obligations. 

We are Imre brought to consider briefly the constitution 
of tlE^j Ijtjti and the sfioyen* Just the English manor was 
chiefly made up of a number of “hams ' 1 or “tuns/' ho □ 
number of mum went to make up a shojgst, and a han 
represented simply several dusters of similar communities* 
There were of course castles and castk-towns, forest land 
and waste; yet the inura was in its relations ;o the 
territory of the feudal lord almost Identical with the “ ham," 
Es'en in the names of places at the present day we find the 
suffix ■uitsra playing the same part ns -hnnvtun,-tfcr/* 
Forest and waste land seems to have been, as in Europe, 
partly in the hands of the ford, partly in those of the 
villages, Of the number of mum under the various fords 
and of the relative arrangement it is as yet impossible la 
speak with certainty. In one document tve find a man 
conveying seven woro, a list of the assessed products 
of the different parts of the lief called I-gatf, made in ijS 7r 
we find two cattle towns and twenty three villages 
included, I he terminations of the village names show the 
varied character of the territory embraced,—forest, moun¬ 
tain-pass, upland» and lowland* Much will l>e revealed 
when something has been done in the way of collating and 
examining Eh; local maps of the time and of reconstructing 
the various han and sitovtH, 

Snmething has already been said (in the foot-notes to 
the Nates) on the analogy between seneschal and duthwan 
or ktiri-httgyi i* It should be said that the account of these 
officers given in the Nates refers only to the smaller 
districts. In each nan of any sure there was of course 
a central administrative office controlling Lhe various bngyd 
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and other officers, and a study of this central system has yet 
to be made. It was the chief counsellors and managers 
of these central offices who took such a leading part in 
the cfTorts which resulted in the overthrow of the ShOgu- 
nate, and the sterling capacity for government which 
they have since exhibited may be ascribed in some degree 
to their training and experience as administrators of the 
fiefs. 

The suggestion has been made (in the foot-notes to the 
Notes) that the toshiyori f though not the shdya or the 
ntvinshi , corresponded to the propositus of the English 
manor. In the north east, however, we have still to face 
the fact that the position of nanushi, at first hereditary, 
was afterwards filled by choice among the members of a 
given family, and finally by unrestricted election. There is 
in this some indication of an office not superimposed by a 
central Government, but local in its origin,— a chief or 
village headman, at first holding by virtue of family rank, 
but afterwards by general choice. The subject is still 
necessarily obscure. 

Of the faber, the Carpentaria*, and other village me¬ 
chanics, almost officers, certainly public servants, who 
occur so generally in Indian and European village com¬ 
munities, neither the Notes nor other material at hand 
afford any information. It is observable, however, that 
the system of payment used in the case of these men 
was applied to the compensation of some of the mum 
public servants; for it will be remembered that the nanushi 
was paid in part, the knmi-gashira nnd the toshiyori in 
many cases entirely, by hiki-daka or exemption from local 
taxation; while the nanushi was sometimes paid by the 
setting apart of a piece of land whose revenue was devoted 
to his salary. 

The Notes of Dr. Simmons, so far as they relate to the 
interior life of the mum are obviously concerned w’ith the 
facts of a comparatively recent period and of districts 
where the greatest movement towards independence had 
occurred. Whatever may have been the case in those 
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regidna where the incidents of feudalism remained longest* 
En the Tokugavra dominions,—the principal field of obser¬ 
vation for both Mr. (homo, Or. Simmons' chief informant, 
nod the author himself,—where tii-j Government hod 
become realty only a great landlord and where t lie re 
had been a strong tendency towards uniformity of tenure 
and services, w r e find that the old distinctions between 
classes, so far as they had been clearly marked by different 
relations with the territorial lord, had disappeared, and 
tbs class difference* bad become essentially social. The 
traditional potil ion of certain families was now seen 
in the predominant influence which they enjoyed in 
directing the affairs of the mttrti* The order of prece- 
deuce Was distinctly marked and strictly preserved. In 
the yorit ri or assembly it determined the seats of the 
various members. It hid weight in the decision of 
debated points. Wc cannot now certainly distinguish 
the descendants of jri&mcn and those of serf®, nor the 
villages of freemen and those of serfs; nor can we 
estimate the relative nutnhers of each. in the class- 
distinctions (wi-liyn ! ;u:J:6 , tteoi, &yti-fia, etc.) already point¬ 
ed out, we are strongly reminded of the structure of the 
village communities m the Punjab and i.-[t,eivhere; and 
it can hardly be doubted that we shall find these and 
other terms to lie more or less connected with historical 
dEfle rentes between freeman and serf, proprietor and tenant, 
family or clan villages and colonies. In the practice 
of admitting outsiders ns miLttnomt and of promoting 
j/ri-undwri in become Ito&aitu, wu have very clear analogies 
to the way in which Ss^on servi became r^liirii, and to 
the practice in India and elsewhere of admitting out¬ 
siders, often ** broken “ men* to the lowest place in the 
community. d/fsn«««:', * 1 water drinkers,’'—that is, men 
having nothing to sustain life hut water—expresses in a 
similar way the abject condition of these recruits from 
other regions. 

This material of recent times becomes important In 
its bearings on the subject of communal property. In 
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one sense the facts os' Japanese village life have a 
special importance; I hey show how many comraunsi 
customs, apparently purely local in origin, were Lhe result 
of ho perlmposed laws. It is possible that the nuirteroos 
instances oF this sort may be suggestive and helpful in 
the examination of Western village communities. Take- 
for example, the cultivnt on of the land of a ■deserting' 
farmer by his kumi or by the village. Nothing could 
nt first ni^ht point more clearly to n certain community 
of property* a corporate holding of land by the village* 
But on Further examination thin cm tom proves to have 
been commanded by the Government, with the object 
of preventing a diminution of revenue. Take, again, 
the necessity of obtaining the seal of the nunusln for all 
transfers of land, in mortgage or absolutely. This, we 
suspect lit once* is analogous to the necessity of the 
consent oF the kinsmen or villagers to the alienation of 
land, noticeable in curly communities. Yet in japan 
a law of the Shflguru&lc required it; and even though 
we may vet discover that the Shflgunate merely sanctioned 
an existing custom (which is unlikely), wc have neverthe¬ 
less seen the necessity for caution and for a thorough 
examination of alt the apparently local customs having 
a communal character. In the foot-notes to the Notes 
l have For this reason endeavoured to cite nil accessible 
laws bearing on the customs described by the author. 
Some means of testing such customs may be afforded 
by further work on the same lines. In certain volumes, 
for instance, of the collection of decisions and statutes 
called Tokitgnwa Kittrci-k6, are to be found minute rules 
governing the mode of cultivation of mortgaged land, 
etc., etc*; and such sources must be examined before 
final conclusions are reached. 

We must, too* draw a distinction, here ns else¬ 
where, between earlier communal customs nrising From 
family, house community, or tribal life, and la ter ones 
arising from the existence of a superior authority, that is, 
from the corporate responsibility imposed in many ways 
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by the manorial or feudal lord upon the communities of 
cultivators. Phenomena of the latter sort arc perhaps 
not welcome to those who arc interested in proving the 
theory of a primitive tribal and village community of 
property; the tracing of many communal customs to an 
origin no further back than the manorial system has 
furnished the opponents of that theory with plentiful 
material. These facts have in Japan also an interest 
and importance. They differ from the examples given 
above, fur in those cases the practice has in no sense 
become a custom, a habit of local life; it is always a thing 
commanded, the direct result of a law; while in these 
instances the practice is only the indirect result of a 
law of the superior, and its form is determined by local 
choice. These include all those customs which flow from 
the fact that the mura was from the standpoint of the 
lord the producing unit. The necessity of the mum's 
consent for the use of foresfs nnd for the sale of any 
part of the common forest, the local settlement of local 
taxes, the power of returning confiscated land to a 
repentant deserter, —these were some of the more direct 
results. Perhaps the only custom, mentioned in the 
Notes, which might be claimed as a distinct mark of the 
early tribal community is the necessity of the consent 
of all the farmers to the settling of strangers on village 
land. But even this case is not an unmistakable one 
and at best throws no light on the question whether the 
land was merely held in common in undivided shares or 
was held by the village as a corporate body. It must be 
left to future investigations to determine clearly what 
practices, if any, would be characteristic of an early tribal 
community of freemen and what practices point merely 
to the community of interest characteristic of later ma¬ 
norial villages. There arc as yet no data of this sort 
sufficient to assist m the solution of the mooted question 
whether the community of property of later medieval vil¬ 
lages is a result of manorial or other later influences 
or isa remnant of an earlier tribal communism. The 
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whole subject of the common property of the mum is yet 
to be examined; but, unfortunately, the material is not 
easily available. 

It remains to call attention to a few customs of a 
miscellaneous character, which may serve to show that 
the interest of the material we are considering is broader 
than the subjects that have been touch-d upon. 

The family was of course the unit of social life, and the 
coherence of the family, with the practices and institutions 
involved in it, was still a marked feature. Although there 
existed a Government prohibition against the sale of land, 
it will be remembered, as Dr. Simmons states, that there 
was n strong dislike to alienate a family inheritance,—a 
sentiment noticed particularly in India and elsewhere. 
We find, too, that, in this respect a distinction was made, 
as in India, between inherited property and property 
reclaimed or acquired from others. It is stated, in the 
Minji Kwanrti ruisha, that in some districts shin dm (new 
land) alone could be sold (and it is noticeable that Tosa, of 
which this statement is made, is a region where the early 
customs have been extremely well preserved); and a similar 
rule is laid down in some of the medircvnl family codes 
(Hausgesctze ), such as Shin ko Shikimoku, providing that 
inherited land should not be sold to nny but nobles. A 
similar characteristic sentiment, the unwillingness to 
alienate to strangers, has already been noticed in the 
practice of requiring unanimous consent for the admission 
of new reclaimers of mum land: and in k,chigo (as noticed 
in one of the foot-notes) alienation of land to fellow- 
villagers alone was allowed. 

The distribution of a patrimony during the life of the 
father was quite common in mediaeval and even later 
times. The retirement (ivkyo) of the father followed as 
a matter of course, and in the account (in the Appendix) 
of the Hida House Communities is noticed a peculiar 
consequence of this, that the father thereafter eat hiyc , 
with the rc9t of the family, while the son alone eat 
rice. In the land registers of tnura one notices num- 
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hers of plots .designated iufy'Q-bitn, the portion of one 
who has become frffcvG, find there seems to have been a 
system of nodal ienable settlements somewhat resembling 
our o«n- 

Upon the question of primogeniture I have no informa¬ 
tion throwing any light- It may bo noticed, however, that, 
as has been observed in India and elsewhere, the eldest 
son often tabes not the whole, bat only the largest share 
of the patrimony. The frequency of adoption suggests 
interesting questions. It seems hardly possible to explain 
it entirely on grounds of the desire for the perpetuity of 
the family. More than one fact—for instance, the occur¬ 
rence of laws forbidding adoption just before death—points 
to the desire to evade customary' restrictions on alienation 
as an important influence. 

The strength of the ties of what has been called Literary 
Fosterage, pbservable alike :n japan, in India, and in eariv 
Ireland; the existence here as in India of an hereditary 
class of persons outside the social pale— the jyftt,—whoso 
touch was impure and who followed special occupations 
and lived in separate quarters 3 the widespread employment 
in later times of a system of suretyship not based on 
family; the gamugumi system, which seems for the past 
three hundred years to have been not much different in 
principle from the .Anglo-Saxon frith‘guild ; the system of 
long-term mortgages, closely paralleled in Indiaj and sug¬ 
gesting the bikUmngi of Groningen ; the or 

emphyteusis, a variety of a tenure well-known in Europe; — 
these and numerous other customs and institutions, as yet 
almost wholly unexamined, may be cited as evidences of 
the opportunities that exist here for the student of com¬ 
parative institutions. 

It must be understood, however, that the analogies that 
have been noticed in calling attention to these oppor. 
turd ties are put forth as suggestive and tentative onlv. 
An effort has been made merely to point out the pos¬ 
sibilities of a comparative study of Japanese and European 
institutions. The writer dosa not pretend to more Lhan 
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an amateur knowledge of the European literature of the 
subject; and even if it were not so, the Japanese evidence 
is as yet too slender to admit of drawing final conclu¬ 
sions. 

What is now needed is the utilization of the stores of 
original material to be found in the temples, a few libraries, 
and numberless family treasure-chests. It must be admit¬ 
ted—and without discredit to Japanese scholars—that the 
volumes written upon the subject in Japanese arc beyond 
a certain point useless. Learned and accomplished as their 
authors arc, they have never looked at the subject from 
\he standpoint of the European scholar, for their training 
has made it impossible. The result is that the fncts which 
the European student wishes are not to be found in their 
books. The solution of the problems on modem scientific 
lines can be attained only through the younger generation, 
trained under modern methods, or through foreign students 
having before them the material to be investigated. That 
this result in no way casts disparagement upon the enormous 
industry and the vast acquisitions of the older generation 
of Japanese scholars need hardly be said. That it is in¬ 
evitable, they themselves are the first to admit. It is 
to-day a subject of deep regret to more than one of the 
most eminent that it is too late for them to attempt to 
make acquaintance with European scientific literature. 
Cooperation in work between the older and the younger 
generation would seem to be the only method of utilizing 
fully’their accumulated stores of learning. It is to such 
of the younger scholars as Kancko, Miyazaki, Matsuzaki, 
Suzuki, and others that we must look for immediate and 
strenuous efforts to make accessible the material that exists 
so abundantly. It is not unlikely that the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment will come forward in a liberal spirit and give 
official assistance in the rescue and preservation of the 
documentary treasures. If, as in the case of the treasures 
of art, a’commission could be appointed to visit the temples 
to collect, examine and classify the records they contain, 
and to publish translations of a part or of the whole, the 
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first find moat important stop wilt have been taken to ward a 
the sotution of t]ic historical questions that are forcing 
themselves upon our attention, and a lasting benefit will 
have been conferred upon science. 



APPENDIX. 


I. SPECIMENS OF KVMI QH 6 . 

u An unfitly mans kumictii' 

1. A kiipli is farmed by uniting the five families that 
are nearest to each other, whether they aie jUcari, 
kosdkti, mizutiomi, or of any other class, 

2, Filial piety and faithful sendee to o master should 
lie a matter of course, but when there is any one 
who is especially faithful and diligent in those 
things, we promise to report him to the uhltU^fiil 
for recommendation, to the Government. [There 
are cases where for especial merit of this hind taxes 
have been remitted or a money reward given. The 
name of the person thus distinguished is inscribed 
on a largo hoard hung at the entrance of the miifn 
and bearing the announcement Shuyuku Go-men* 
"All Taxes Remitted,"] 

If any member of a kumi, whether farmer, merchant, 
or Artisoft, is I ary and does not attend property to 
his business, the han-gashim will advise him, warn 
him, and lead him into better ways. If the person 
dues not listen to this advice, and becomes angry 
and obstinate, he is to be reported to the tcskiyorF 
As fathers. Bona, members of families, relatives, 
and fellow-villagers, we will endeavor to live in 
peaceful and kindly reunions; as members of a 
kutifi, we will cultivate Friendly feeling even more 
than with our relatives, and will promote cadi 

1 TfLt* ifWislatiOH WU found among tilt papCIS of tllC anlbor. 
NcliE-.e; ihe original of thtt liiiwl ntJoji, nnr the namt of the mvra qt 
jtwiHi from, which it cams, nor a»y transLuion of Out iignaturci, ap- 
ptated among the papcis, The daus-TS in brackets are by the author. 
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other's happiness as well as share each other's 
griefs. It there is an unprincipled and lawless 
person in a kumi, we vv 51 ] all share the rcspDn5tbiIit3 r 
for him. 

4< Every year, between the first and the third month, 
we wd] renew uur shiiitwn-chd. If we know of any 
person who belong? to n prohibited sect, we will 
immediately inform thedtiiAwsfl and strictly observe 
the rnles on that subject placarded to different 
places. Servants and laborers shall give to their 
masters a certificate declaring that they are not 
Christians. 

5- In regard to persons who have been Christians but 
have recanted,—if such a person tom^-a to or leaves 
the village, by reason of marriage, adoption, or 
otherwise, we promise to report it to the dnikwan. 

6, If a nantiski t xhCyn, fjUf/ii-gajhtra, or toshijrtri is 
objectionable, we will not secretly combine to remove 
him, but will declare our wish to the daihi'ivt and 
ask his permission. 1 

7, We recognise the seals used in this kutni-chS and in 
the shUmon<ch$ as the binding sea E$ in all matters 
in which a seat is accessary. If the seal of a 
iiamtslti, ittm-fpuhira, or toshiyori is lost or burned, 
the new one is io be registered at the office of the 
tiiiikwau ; if that of any other person, at the office 
of the rmurtuAi or toshiyori* 

K. We will obey the law of the Government against 
selling our land, and if we mortgage our land, we 
wEH ml do so for n term longer than ten years, 
and will always have the mortgage sealed by Dor 
famri and by the Mttfis/ri* 

9, We whit not buy any of the property of temptes 
nor lake a mortgage on It- 

1 R'nwi' fjJjtriVia if) lt»i document apyarentEy h tlte chief of a, kftoi. 
The word aAuya, occurring in this article after Nomufci, is clearly an 
error in iransl&cio-n, for there was never a in the same villain with 
a nmwhi* 
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io + We will not buy or receive*in pawn any article of 
clothing* any metal ornament, or other thing what¬ 
ever that is stolen property* 

u. As iidstrtffti \vc will buy and wear eUk and build fine 
homes, but will not otherwise indulge in luxury and 
extravagance. 

12 . On occasions of receiving a bride or performing the 
ceremony of adoption, we will not* merely because 
it occurs only once in a life-time, be fbolishty ex¬ 
travagant, 

i -j . At the time of a great wind-storm, rain-storm, 
draught, or visitation of insects, the Government, as 
is the custom, may give food to starving farmers, or 
thnsc who are well off may lend food or seed to 
the mura ; still, if the misfortune should continue 
for years even the Government could not continue 
to -supply us. For this reason we will try—all who 
can—to store away some of our surplus crops, if 
any. 

14* Whatever our business or occupation, we will not 
neglect it, 1 nor waste time in amusements of any 
bind, nor engage in unlawful practices, nor urge 
people to engage in law suits. If there are any of 
our number who are unbind to parents or neglectful 
or disobedient, we will not conceal or condone It, 
but report it [probably to the toshij'ari, for this is 
the sparjt of Ins office.] 

is;. When men who arc quarrelsome and who like to 
Indulge in laic hours away from home will not 
listen to admonition, we will report them. If any 
other kumi neglects to do this, it will be a part of 
our duty to do it for them. 

16, In case of over-taxation or the need of food or seed 
in limes of scarcity, tvhere a demand for redress or 
an appeal of any kind is made by combining and by 

y » EacH cli5> qI the people ^all apply itself to it* own business, 
anJ rca! attempt to rbe above its station* 11 , Laws of tycyjuu Art, Gy 
tAfrUML d. D. Gtxlh. Oir Hi ft j|I, p. J5> i«fra}.> 
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using force against the Government officials,—such 
means of redress wc declare improper and dangerous 
and not to be employed. 

17. If a young man who has been temporarily in the 
service of a Jaimyd or hatamoto and has thus ob¬ 
tained the privilege of wearing two swords returns 
to his village, he is not to continue to wear them, 
as this is contrary to ancient custom, and we, the 
kumi, nanushi, and toshiyori, will consider ourselves 
responsible in the matter. 

iS. Gambling or any practices like gambling, it goes 
without saying, are wrong; and we will not engage 
in them, nor rent our houses or permit them to be 
used for such purposes. Nor will we make any 
contract for the labor or services of any person for 
a longer term than ten years, nor will we make such 
a contract for more than one year with any person 
who does not furnish a proper person as guarantee. 

19. If the servant or laborer is a relative, or the relative 
of a person well known to the employer, and the 
ttnntuhi and kumi are consulted, it will be sufficient. 
If any trouble of a legal nature befalls the guarantor, 
wc, the kumi , will give our assistance to prevent 
trouble and to smooth matters. 

20. So far as possible wc wilt choose for adoption those 
who are relatives or members of the family. But 
if only a female remains, and there is among the 
relatives and family members no male of proper 
age, then we will select from without. Even if there 
is a son, still if he is a bad fellow and the repeated 
advice of nanushi, toshiveri, kumi, and relatives 
is not listened to, he may be rejected as heir, if 
the reasons are properly laid before the nanushi 
by the father and his kumi, and a bloodless (i. e. 
unconnected by blood) person may be adopted, fit 
would seem that in this tnura the consent of the 
relatives to disinheritance was not necessary’.] If 
there are three or four sons, and the eldest is sickly. 
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or is incorrigibly bad, unbind Id parents, and dis* 
obedient, and thL hither thinks he is not justified 
in making him the heir, he can make the second 
or other son the heir* upon consulting with the 
kumi and reporting to the wjuttshL 

21* No one who has less than ten in is of land can divide 
it among lua children; alt land beyond this amount 
may be^dividdL A son other than the eldest may 
be put to any business that will give him. a living; 
if he is not capable in such matters, he may be 
bound out (A$£6-Nm-) 

22. Every one in the naira must take care to prevent 
fires* If one occurs, the whole mum must assist 
in extinguishing it and in preventing its spread* 
In case of robber*;, too, everyone must turn out. 
Nanus hi and ieshirori will carefully inquire into 
the cause of any delinquency in this respect. 

23. If any one goes away to a neighboring tuura to 
remain over three days* knmi t tiannski t and toshi- 
yori will he informed ; the same notice will he given 
on leaving for a distant place to take service, on 
business, or for pleasure. 

24. No person, not having a nimbetsu-cM is to he allowed 
to remain even one night in the mum. 1 When a 
stranger dies in the mum, notice must be given to 
the rjurinsAr. When a stranger arrives wounded or 
otherwise injured, a doctor is first to be called, and 
then the case reported to the nanushL 

2j. Any person coming from another part of the country 
and asking permission to live in the mum will be 
permitted to do so, on giving hb wntMsn-fftfl and 
naming a responsible person as security. 

2ft, Priests, yama-bishi (fortune-tellers), rffchin, any 
hfain A\ho come to a mum must he carefully 
watched, and if objectiona ble must be sent off. 

4 . 3«t the Jttg'fltoto OmdiM* £ aku Jl, Aft. =5 tie,* »'/*»< 

p, ?i N. •*puoioluoem ol theue who harbor perwav hivios no muituiw- 
th&" 
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27. If any robbers or company of bad persons appear 
in a mum, the officers must be immediately notified. 

28. If a stranger passing through the mum is taken 
ill a doctor must be called, and if the illness is 
serious, means must be taken to send him to his 
home as soon as possible. The nattushi and the 
ditikwan must also be notified. 

29. Street-shows cannot exhibit without permission from 
tHc daikxcun. 

30. Jord (prostitutes), yard (low fellows), and kagema 
(boys used for sodomy), are not to be permitted in 
the mum, and if they arrive from other parts, houses 
are not to be rented to them.* 

31. Children are not to be abandoned, no matter how 
poor the parent.* [Poor persons in distress often 
sold their chitdren, rarely into prostitution, some¬ 
times as geisha, and most often as laborers in the 
silk districts. The common term in the last case 
was from three to seven years. If the child was 
between seven and ten years old, an advance of 
one yen a year was given ; if older, sometimes from 
three to five yen. —Intelligence offices for men 
and for women and for all kinds of employment 
existed in Ycdo.] 

32. Horses and cattle must not be driven off to other 
villages. [This was an easy method of avoiding 
payment for the burial of an aminal who was at 
the point of death and useless.] When a stray 
animal is found, it must be returned to the owner, 

_if he is known ; otherwise, an officer must be notified. 

5. “ Prostitutes, female dancers, young boys used for improper 
purposes, and people who wander about at night, must inevitably 
exist in cities and flourishing towns In the country; although men's 
morals are often corrupted by them, yet greater evil would arise, 
if they were strictly prohibited. On the other hand games at dice, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, are strictly forbidden.” 

too Laws of lycyasu. Art. 86 [Uittheil. etc., supra p. 19. infra). 

6. See the Kujiiata OtaJmnegaii, 1, Art. 6a ( Sfittheil. etc., infra, p. 
58), •* Ordinance forbidding the abandonment of children.” 
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Caitla and horses must not be bought unless the 
sellers are known to be the owners* 

j-j. The building of new Ura (Buddhist temples) and 
miva (Shinto temples) is forbidden. Shrines, 
ttones inscribed with Buddhist prayers, stone im¬ 
ages, jintl commemorative tablets, are not to be 
erceted, If there are old oncs they may be prescrved, 
but new ones are not to be built/ 

34, As little money as possible is to be spent on 
tyatstirir If the priest of a temple is changed, the 
datkwaji must be notified. 

35, The permission of the iaikwna must be obtained 
whenever a temple is opened to the public for 
worship. No images are to be brought from other 
tttura. 

36* None hut licensed hunters [ryfcftt} are permitted 
to hunt birds and aminals. [This was a special 
business and paid a t33<] - Even these arc not to 
kill storks or liukuchti [a kind of goose). i Ihsse 
lv *re the Shogun's game only; not even a dainty# 
could kill them.; If these birds are seen of offered 
for cate in any murri* the must be inv 

mediately notified* 

37 . Only ryot hi may carry guns. If others use them 
secretly, they will be punished. A rv&shi may 
lend his gun to a son or a relative ; but if a ry&sht 
dies, his son must obtain a new permit for the use 
of the gun. 

3S. Trees and grass in the Shogun's forest and trees 
along the great roads (forat/d) must not be cut with¬ 
out permission from the da it watt. Even in private 
forests large trees must not be cut without such 
permission* 

^ Where trees or their branches in the Shogun’s 
forests or along the great roads have b ee n brok en 

7 See the Kujiiaia QwtemigakL J t Art. 37 (AUtlitiL etc,, tufra. p. 

-.J. ^Oiftinaace relating to Ltrs Shinto *nr| Boddbfc religions.,,*. 

Nothing new shall be undertaken." 
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qiT or -are decayed, the untiushi must report to the 
</aitwart. When a road is cut through the forest 
for the purpose of n:moving trees cut by government 
order, (he expense of replanting the portion cut out 
for a road must be reported by the tuittitxki to the 
datktsati. 

40, Xo nu',v permits for manufacture, in addition 
to those noiv existing, shall he given, 

43, The farmers must attend to their business diligently. 
The best seed must be selected and great care taken 
as to tire time of solving and planting. That they 
should look welt after the fields and the water-supply 
is to be expected. The murus/ii ami the tashiyuri 
must from time to time inspect their work. They 
must inquire into it, if any fail to attend to (heir 
work for any cause: and if sickness is the cause, 
they must see that the knmi assist in the work of 
cultivation, 

41. Where land is left uncultivated for a ion" lime be¬ 
cause of an overflow, etc,, and some one afterwards 
brings it under cultivation, this must be reported. If 
not, the flamtffti and the foshiyori wilt beheld re¬ 
sponsible, 

43, Where mountain land, swamp land, or lloived land 
is brought under cultivation, it must be done in 
winter* so as to save time. 

Alt drains must be looked after carefully, 

45, During a freshet the nauushi and the b .t/cjynri with 
the farmers must turn out and prevent (he dikes 
from breaking. Minor repairs of roads and bridges 
must be immediately' attended to. but matters of 
great expense may be reported to the rfai&itvifl* 

46, Large undertakings necessary for irrigation the 
Government will assume. Estimates for food to be 
supplied by the Government to the laborers coming 
from each mura must be sent in advance. If on 
the great roads despatch is required by the Govern¬ 
ment or by a dniiuy# and extra' horses arc required 
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from the farmers, care must foe taken to notify 
the farmers sit advance* so as rot to cause delay, 
Attention and care must be given not only in the 
case of merchants paying high price for tra ns porta - 
tiort T but also in the above case, so that an 
average will be reached [since they carried for 
the government and daimyd at a relatively low 
price], 

47. Transportation facilities on the great roads must be 
supplied so as to cause as little delay as possible to 
those requiring them, 

4^ r AH the expenses of a rmrra office—pens, paper, ink, 
etc*—and of the officers when engaged in public 
business must foe kept account of in duplicate, and 
at the first of the year be submitted by the iiawwAi 
to the folk™an. When the account has received 
the stump of the latter, it is to be returned to the 
farmers for their approval; when all have approved* 
it is to foe paid.’ Where any important improve 
mcml for the mura is contemplated* the larger 
farmers ns well as the officers must meet and decide 
as to the need of the work nnd the amount to be 
assessed on each farmer, 1 he estimate must he 
made out in duplicate, one copy being deposited with 
the daikitmn T and no other estimate will he valid. 

4fy Neither at the time of assessing an abatement ol 
taxes on account of short crops l&rimii) nor at any 
time may presents of any kind be made to the 
dmktoati, his wife, or his servants, nor are loans 

S - General taxes and Cither imposts, as well 3A wrii'a taxes. Mt 
nnnuallv to he recorded in Wfcs by the mtHmsfu and Immi- pahtrn. and 
after they foavc been exhibited to determine their correctness. the tatter 
are So affix Ltioir AesI* and the mniulAJ nnd tumi-gadiirit are to certify 
with their seals at the close of the document. 

*, Although the*; rules ate not new. them are ptuea where they ate 
not observed, and litigation b Otcn the rattle. Hereafter they ate 
to be observed without foil. 

The Kujlieta Oiadwgrti* I, Art. 31 it^HAf.^W. etc,, r- 

5i )* 
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of rice or of money to be made under any circum¬ 
stances to the dmkwm or to members of his family. 
If such things occurs even other niura will bs held 
responsible for disclosing the name of the mum 
where it has been done, 

1 50. When the daifrwxw or his officers arc travelling 

through Ihcir district on business, and stop at n 
house fur the [toon meal or at night, the food to be 
set before them is fixed at one course of fish or 
vegetables and one course of rice and plain relish, 
Nothing more must be eaten or called for or set 
before them- The host is responsible for any 
violation of this rule, [There were no hotels in the 
smaller villages, and it was the custom for the 
ffaiitiatt, therefore, to lodge with the ttanusht or 
one of the large farmers. But if he took any other 
food than the established allowance, he had to pay 
for it at a fixed rate], 

51, When an abatement of taxes is made on account 
of short crops, it is announced to the minus hi by 
a letter from the duiftwati, [This was copied by 
the fiamtshi and affixed in a conspicuous placer at 
the bGsatiu-ba. (place for public announcements) 
far Inspection by alt the farmers from the largest 
to the smallest, and all who were content affixed 
their signatures. Whoever was not content could 
appeal again to the daikwau; this appeal could 
not be refused, but must be reported to the Govern¬ 
ment/. 

After the tax rice has been taken by the farmer to 
the storehouse, a receipt is to be given for it by the 
fiduilrt lif* 

The tax estimate of the tlaUeivan and the estimate 
of mum expenses must not be made at the same 
time- [This was probably in order to avoid making 
both calls on the poor at the same period. In 
general the "tax was paid at the last of the year. 
DaimvO required this, but in the Shogun s dominions 
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a later date was customary, so as to make cl easier 
to pay,} 

If any fine runs away because of his inability to 
pay his tax, the kumi, nanttshi, and teshivori are 
responsible for the tax. 

5in Tax rice most be of good quality* Broken rice and 
partly filled bags must not be handed in, [Inside 
every bag of rice was a tag (aakn-fuia) telling the 
kutti, kfirit acid mura where it was packed, and the 
names of the ttatvishi, the inspector, and the 
measurer. Outside was a soto-fu rfii, containing the 
names of k;ar^ Mri, and pnu.ru, and of the tax-payer, 
with the date and the weight. In shipping the rice 
by sea great cane was taken, and with each cargo 
want a man {the kumi-gtahiral), catted uwamri 
(outside-rider) to see that it was not stolen by sail¬ 
ors, or otherwise lost. On its arrivat the uteatwri 
was to notify the datkwnn, and on the same day to 
lake a note of the condition of each bag. If while 
waiting in charge of the rice he went to places of 
amusement or houses of prostitution, or if he bribed 
any of the Government officials, severe penalties 
Were inflicted.] 

53. White the rice Is at the storehouse of the tmtra 
(%6'gura) the people of the mura must watch it, to 
prevent theft or fire. If the rice ts lost or destroyed 
before the Government official has given his receipt 
for it, the loss falls on the wnmi; if afterward*, on 
the Government,* 

The foregoing rules must be carefully observed, 
Even 1 year they must be read io the people, and. 
each must affix his seal. 

y According to a lifwi-rAr. queued in drift? Stid# tsil, lhc grain was 

to L-C al the filds of the nnrra UtldE it reached Ycdo. 



2 , Kumi-chQ Jto< a Kahn yasbi m nra Mina mi-Ku urala gun , 
Knintoka Jinn, (near Kyoto* i 13 


Regulations presented by us concerning our 
gOnjn-gumi, 

1, As it is considered necessary to reform our gonin ■ 
garni system, established in obedience to your order, 
wc hereby, in accordance with your wish* form all the 
inhabitants into genin-garni ,— including tenants, ser¬ 
vants, wives, and children, a a well ns bouse owners. 
But, in forming the kttmi, we shall take core not to 
form them exclusively of near relations or intimate 
friends: wc shall put together all classes of people ; 
ami those who refuse to enter a kitmi shall be pun¬ 
ished, Whoever abandons his kumi shall be report¬ 
ed by the nanushi, the toshiyori, and the hyakusho- 
dai f and upon investigation shall be punished* 

2. We shall require children to respect their parents r 
servants to obey their masters, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, to live in harmony t and the 
young to revere and cherish their ciders,—in short* 
we will endeavor to lead the people to walk right' 
eously. Whoever fails to do so shall without fail 
incur your punishment. 

On the other hand, if any person is distinguished 
by obedience to parents, diligence in duties, or 
praiseworthy conduct in any other matters, tie 
shall be reported by us and rewarded by you. 1 ' 

ed. The original of ibis t ran i bet on is a Copy ol the orij'ma.I do-umem 
kindly Kent ID me by Mr* Kitngaki; tiunimielii, Cwcmor of Kyoto, 
Unfortunately tbc copy contained neither d;tte ear tegnatnres. and S 
have not been able to secure ihuct, 

ii. " Ingratitude to parents, ts (o be jraniihed." 

of 1617 , ei (AfjffAril. d, fl 1 . titutti. Osf,, Htfi 

< 1 - V- *Jh 
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3„ All mw/mu living in o ar district sh3.1I lie considered 
ns fanners* AE1 tradesmen and farmers, when they 
are met on the road by any pr'rsfiri of uiuturai rank 
or by the retainer of aueh a person, shall, if on 
horseback, dismount and wait until he has passed, 
and shall also refrain from doing anything to trouble 
nr to inconvenience him. In case of a breach of 
this rule, any punishment may be inflicted which 
you may think is deserved* 

4. All those who profess Christianity shall be punished 
an accordance with your reformed regulations; sus¬ 
pected persons shall be reported without delay. 

5* Each Jfcri/ut 5 ha IE carefully watch over the conduct 
of its members so ns to prevent wrong-doing* 
Whenever any person is found to have misbehaved, 
and his kutni have negligently failed to discover it, 
the kitmi shall be considered culpable as udl as 
the raiTTuffii and the tvifiiyon. 

6, AH heretics, robbers and other evil-doers shall be 
reported. Wc liter* with pleasure of your order 
that all in formers against such pur^on shall be 
rewarded, and we shall therefore exert ourselves to 
the best of nor power to detect evil-doers and to 
encourage the people to inform against them rmd 
no: to shield them. Whoever is guilty of conceal¬ 
ment shall merit your punishment- Accomplices 
in any evil-doing shall also be punished, 

y. Gaming and betting of every kind shall be forbidden. 
If anyone disobeys this, he shall lie reported to you. 
Those who let their houses for such purposes, as 
welt as tbote who are present, shall without fail 
be punished. Officers guilty of concealing such 
offences shall be fined, 

K. The people shall be ordered not to indulge in 
luxuries unsuitable to their condition, and to busy 
them reives diligently in their occupations, so as 
in be able to support ihemsdvca* and shall always 
punctually pay all tuxes that may be imposed. 
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Any person, without employment as farmer or 
tradesman, given to exciting litigation or stirring 
up trouble among the people on various pretences, 
shall be reported by any one, even a near relation, 
who knows of such conduct. If the uanushi, toshi - 
yori or the kumi had negligently failed to detect 
and report such conduct they shall be punished 
without fail. 

9. All services due either to the lord {go-k6-yd) or to 
the mura (kono*h&-yd) shall be punctually performed. 
But such performance shall not be oppressive to the 
people. 

10. All annual taxes shall be paid in full on the 
twentieth day of the twelfth month. Payment 
of all other debts whether of money or of rice shall 
be postponed until all taxes are fully paid. 

it. Payment of taxes shall be recorded in a register and 
attested by the seals of nil the people, affixed at a 
public meeting called for the purpose. 

t2. If a person who fails to pay his taxes designs to 
desert the mura he shall be immediately report¬ 
ed. Whenever owing to the negligence of mura 
officers the taxes of any person are in arrear his 
kumi and the nanushi shall be responsible for the 
amount. 

13. If an officer whether uanushi or toshiyori plans a 
refusal to pay taxes he shall be reported by the 
people. In case of delay the people shall be fined 
to the amount of the tnxes. 

14. When Lax-grain is brought to the mura storehouse 
its amount must be verified before it is stored by the 
uanushi, the tax-payer himself ( komemoto ) and the 
measurer ( masu-tori ); and tags bearing the name 
of the tax payer shall be fastened one outside and 
one inside of each bag. When all the tax-grain 
has been stored a watch shall be placed at the 
storehouse night and day, especially when there is 
wind or rain. 
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15. In measuring the grain the kiyo-masu (r/tusu = 
measure)’* shall be uniformly used and no other. 

16. In case of a fire all shall run immediately to the 
storehouse and try to save it. Those who wilfully 
absent themselves shall on investigation be deemed 
culpable. Special care shall be taken against fire. 
When it occurs all shall go to the place and put 
it out as soon as possible. If the tax-grain is 
destroyed, the people shall repay the quantity 
destroyed. 

17. News of robberies and night-attacks shall be given 
by the ringing of bells or otherwise, and all who 
hear shall join in pursuit till the offender is taken. 
Any one wilfully refraining shall on investigation be 
punished. 

18. Wills (yttigoit) of real property shall be reduced to 
writing by the relatives ( shinrtti ) of the testator 
during his life time, in order to avoid subsequent 
misunderstandings. They shall he attested by the 
naniishi and the ktwti, and a copy shall be kept by 
each relative. 

19. The right of primogeniture shall be respected, 
whether the testator be a small land-owner or a 
large one, and however numerous his children 
there shall be no division of lands, forests, or 
buildings of any kind among the children; the 
whole estate shall go to the eldest son. But if 
any circumstances prevent the sole succession of 
the eldest son, they shall be reported to you for 
your decision. 

20. When a person dies without heirs it shall be un¬ 
lawful for the nanushi, the toshiyori, and the people 
to distribute his estate. They shall always report 
the event to you and receive your orders. If the 

iz. Tbc history of Japanese measure* is of course a necessary clement 
in the study of land tenure, and an extended account may be found in 
the Dfu-yeu Jikaia Kig*n. The kijomaiu was one of tlie standard 
measures of capacity. 

* 
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estate in such a ease is divided among the people, 
the nanushi , the toshiyori and the people shall be 
deemed culpable. 

21. If any person falls ill and his family also, so that 
his land is not cultivated, his kutni and the people 
of the mum shall work the land so as to produce 
the amount of his taxes. If they fail to do so they 
shall be responsible for the taxes. Orphans shall 
be supported at the expense of the mum. 

22. The rules prescribed by you for the sale of land 
shall be observed. Mortgages ( shichi-irc) of land 
shall be attested by the nanushi t the toshiyori , and . 
the kutni. If they are not so attested, and any 
difficulty afterwards arises therefrom, the land shall 
be confiscated, and mortgagor and mortgagee shall 
be deemed culpable. 

23. Sales of cattle, cloth, and other things shall be made 
by bill of sale {nringc-shorn on). If the buyer offers 
upon delivery a poor article, the case shall be re¬ 
ferred, even though the parties may arrive at an 
adjustment, to the nanushi or to the kutni-gashira 
for decision. If a difficulty arises through neglect 
of this rule the parties shatl be deemed culpable. 

24. No mortgage shall be given on land already mort¬ 
gaged or on land or buildings belonging to a temple 
or on land endowed by the government under the 
great red seal (go-shuin-chi ). No nanushi or kutni 
shall attest such a mortgage. 

25. Even* transaction (shoji) shall be evidenced by a 
written instrument ( shdtnon ), and if any difficulty 
arises through the absence of an instrument the 
parties shall be deemed culpable, and shall take 
no advantage by the oral transaction. 

27. Set ofT (sathitsugi-kanjo) is forbidden. Usury, of 
course, will not be allowed. 

27. Counterfeiters of coin shall be reported. 

2b. It has reached vour cars that on the various oc¬ 
casions when the inhabitants assemble ( yoriai) for 
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the purpose of public business (kd-y 6 shi-yO) there is 
much unnecessary spending of money in eating 
and drinking. Hereafter this shall be stopped, and 
only simple food shall be supplied. 

29. All those who arc employed in the repairs of dikes, 
trenches, water-gates, aqueducts, etc., shall work 
diligently under pain of being deemed culpable. 
Breaches in aqueducts, etc., shall be immediately 
repaired. 

30. Roads and bridges shall be kept in good repair. 
In case of the passage of the Shdgun's ambassador 
( gojdshi) the streets shall be specially cleaned and 
repaired. If rains have injured a road, workmen 
shall be sent and the road immediately mended so 
as to allow his passage. No road shall be lessened 
in width. 

31. If uncultivated land is discovered, not belonging to 
any one and not in another district, you shall be 
informed, and your permission asked before it is 
cultivated. 1 * If the reclaimer is not able to bear 

. the expense he may ask your assistance. As this 
permission is granted to any one and as such under¬ 
takings piomote the public interest, all land capable 
of cultivation but not yet cultivated shall be at¬ 
tended to. 

32. Improvements made shall be reported without fail 
and be examined by some officer of the government. 
When Jiala is converted into tn, the owner, if he 
has incurred special expense in so doing, shall for 
the next two years be taxed on the value of hata 
only. 

33. Restoration of land which has become waste, and 
cultivation of new land, however small the area, 
shall be reported. If no report is made, the rut- 
nushi and the kumi as well as the farmer him- 

13. ** If any one applies for permission to lay out new fields, he may- 
do ao, if upon investigation there b no objection." 

too Law* of Jycyasu, Art. 32 (SJiUheil. etc., ra/ra, p. to, infra) 
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self shall on detection be punished as you think 
fit.' 1 

34. All orders given by you (go-k.'gi) or by us {kono I16 
ySji fttrtjd), shall be announced throughout the tnura 
as soon as possible. In case of delay any punish¬ 
ment you think fit shall be inflicted. Persons sum¬ 
moned by you shall appear without delay. 

35. No persons shall enter into combination to demand 
anything from the government. When a grievance 
exists in the opinion of any one, he shall petition 
by himself, not in concert with others. 

36. When there is a dispute with another district over 
boundaries, fights with swords, spears, clubs, etc., 
shall be avoided. 

37. Quarrels among the people shall be forbidden. In 
case of dispute, the matter shall be reported. If 
this is not done all parties shall be indiscriminately 
punished. Drunkards doing mischief shall be puni¬ 
shed. An officer taking a bribe for the decision of 
a dispute shall l>e deemed culpable. 

38. Every one shall render assistance in capturing an 
evil-doer, whether the latter belongs to the mura or 
not. When an evil-doer is caught, n guard shall 
be placed over him. 

39. Persons escaping from justice or banished shall not 
be allowed to remain in the mttra a moment. If 
any one harbors such a person he as well as the 
uanushi and the kumi-gashira shall be deemed 
culpable. 

40. Ever)* person leaving his home on business must 
inform the nanushi and kumi-gashira before starting. 

14. For a case involving the alleged transgression of this rule by a 
number of persons in a mura. see Rtigaki Art. 28 (Mitthnl . etc. 

supra, p. *15.) 

15. Kumi-gashira hero^ignifies " head of a hums, being written in 
the original gouin-gumi-gaskira." See the Kujikata OuJam/gaki, I, 
ArL 5J ( 1 tittluil. etc., supra p. 56) “Town ordinance in regard to 
the concealment aud harboring of persons sentenced to banishment 
or other punishment." 
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Those who go to Yedo to take service with a master 
must first obtain permission from you. If any one 
leaves the mura without doing so, and afterwards 
is guilty of any oflence, he as well as the nanushi 
and kumi gashira shall be deemed culpable. 

41. No lodging shall be given to any passing ratlin, 
priest, yamn-bushi, ytta, beggar, etc., whose name 
and destination arc not fully know. If lodging is 
given, the ttanushi and the kumi must be informed. 
If a traveller falls ill on the road he shall be taken 
good care of and upon recovery shall be sent to 
his destination 11 , notice being first given to the 
ttanushi and the toshiyori. If he dies, his clothes 
and his family crest {ntott) shall be examined by the 
above officers and the kumi-gashira. 

42. When a person comes from another region and 
wishes to take service with a member of the mura, 
his native province and his home shall be ascertain* 
ed and he shall be required to find a surety for 
his conduct. 1 ^ When permitted by the nattushi 
and the kumi-gashira, he may be employed, and his 
name must be entered in a register. Even parents, 
brothers, sisters or other near relatives of a member 
of the mura, if they have been absent for a long 
time, shall not be allowed to remain, unless their 
return is reported to the nanushi and the kumi, and 
by them to you, and permission is given to remain. 1 * 


16. For a case involving the transgression of this rule, sec the 
Reigaki, Art, 27 (Mittheil. etc., supra, p 113}. Sec also the Kujikata 
OtaJ.ua/gaki, 11 , Art. 93 {ib, p. g 3 ) ** Punishment of those who send a 
sick traveller on from one inn to another.” 

17. For provisions relating to the sureties of servants, sec the Kujikata 
Osadauugaki, II, Art. 4. \Mitthell. ttc ., sufra , p.79); also, ib. I. Arts. 
73. 74. The law of personal suretyship was a very important body 
of rules. 

tS. The following is a good example of a transgression of this article. 

•* 175a. Province of KashQ, AnayamachO. Ilachiycmon, defendant. 

** This Hachiycmon had a barber concealed at his house and represent¬ 
ing falsely to the village official that this person was his servant and 
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43. Horses required by peraons'of samurai rank shisll 
be supplied without delay, whether by day or by 
nights The baggage of such persona shall be carried 
with care. If these rules arc not observed, any 
punishment which you thsnk fit alintt be inflicted. 
AH travellers shall be respectfully treated, especially 
the various daitnyd anil their retainers,, eicn the 
lowest. 

44. Dancing, wrestling and other public shows shall 
be forbidden. Singing and dancing girls and pros- 
litutes shall not be allowed to remain a single night 
in the wifirn. 

45* It shall be unlawful to cut even a branch of a tree 
in a Government forest Any one doing so shall 
be punished. Private forests shall be preserved, 
In order that there may always be an abundance 
of wood, for the construction and repair nf govern¬ 
ment buildings. 1 * 

46. New buildings shall be erected with as little expense 
aa possible. At marriage feasts the food shall Consist 
of shim {soup} and one other dish. In no such 
occasion shall the gathering of a large crowd or the. 
drinking of wine be allowed. 

47. No person, however well off, except the shuya/* 
shall be allowed to wear silk clothes. All clothes 
shall be made of cotton or of hemp. 

4S. No tafeiwt (long sword) shall be carried by the 
common people, whether at home or in public. S| 

had -i document a f siftelyntilp, in which principal and surety Wire 
properly named, vouched for 1 ■ Ik position r.nd character. It vrat a&lteil 
whether for Ibis misdemeanor lie ahoold Buffer baninhment in the third 
degree; Sentence, banishment in the second degree." 
i\i jyufj, Art. Cij {Mitthail. iU., tafrra p. m). 

ig. *■ Units t a Special necessity iriiCi, no One shall cut timber in the 
forests for purposes oi traded 1 

Kujiintn OidJutt^db', 1, Art. ij (J IHt&ril. fjY-, infra p. ji.J 
to. The occurrence of this word can hardly be anythin*' but S fclipof 
the copyist/!. 

2?. bicC; the Ktrjrlald Qttidamignii, 11 , Art. rj< f (MiilhtiL iff,, infra p. 
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No wakizaxhi 1 short sward) shall be ornamented 
with gold or silver. No person, not even the net- 
nushi nor women, shall be nil owed to ride in a 
kngoJ 1 

49, The practices of selling one's self to another for a 
period [titinjo-ytiiiii'Uri) and of hiring servants for 
long terras {\drttnki h 0 k 6 ) for purposes of prostitu¬ 
tion, etc., have been condemned and prohibited by 
the Government. We, therefore, m obedience to 
your high will shall endeavor to detect offences of 
this kind. 

50. Those who cause annoyance to the neighborhood 
by quarrelling about their laud, etc,, shall be deemed 
culpable and their land shall be confiscated. 

51, A complainant when proceeding to court shall be 
accompanied by the suur^Af, If be appears in 
any other way* lie shall be punished, no matter how 
good his claim, 

52. When a person wishes to change his seat, the new* 
seal shall be sent to the naimihL When a seal 
is lost, the uunushi must he informed. No person 
shall use more than one seal. 

55. Messengers sent by- us on public business shall not 
be given money, grain, clothes, or other things as 
presents by the farmers. No sum shail be lent to 
them under any pretence. If they cause people to 
sdl by mean5 of force or threats they shall be report¬ 
ed. 

54, No service in the shape of manual labor Or trans¬ 
portation by horses shall be performed for them 
,J Punishment oi farmci*. and [own&pcapie who carry sward*;" 1 
also. 36. 1 , Art, jJ. 

1=, 11 Only the following persons may use k&g& wktwnjE permission: 
JbiajAn and jZihu with incomes of 10,000 Jto±w or more; sons of 
frjfHi Jciii'ays .uitl ihc eldest sons of juik k, jtja and higher officials; 
people who arc fifty yearn old or more, physicians, and sick people. 

may Rometimta make use of JUtfr and priests may use 

them when they please/ 1 BukfshviiXttu 0/ I&34, Art, Lf [MitthiiL 
tc., mpra p, 16.) 
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under any pretence. If such services arc required 
a written warrant must be shown by them. 

The above rules, which have been approved by 
you, shall be read aloud annually to the people as¬ 
sembled at the office of the nanushi, and shall be 
observed by them without fail. Whoever is so bad 
as to disobey these rules shall be immediately report¬ 
ed by his kumi. If the latter knowingly fail to do 
so, and you learn of the offence from other sources, 
the nanushi , the tosliiyori and the kumigashira 
shall be deemed culpable. 


3. Kumi-chd from KOriyama Han, Yamato Kuni .*> 

1. All laws hitherto made or hereafter to be made by 
the Government shall be strictly observed. 

2. Kumi shall be formed of every five adjacent house¬ 
holders. 

3. The decree for the abolition of Christianity shall be 
rigorously enforced, and suspected persons shall be 
reported. 

4. Children shall be obedient to their parents; hus¬ 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, and relations 
shall love each other. All those who quarrel with 

23 Thu translation ha» for it* original a copy of a ktmUkO at given 

in Yumnta Ilansri, a manuscript volume lent to me by Mr. Matauiaki. 
The author «tate» that this was the form ot knmi cht established "for 
all the gu and mnra in the dominion of the daimyii of KOriyama hat*." 
He therefore fails, as a matter of course, to give dates and signature*. 

After setting out the kumi-thC a* translated above, the author of 
Yamato Hanui goe* on to make the following curious statement. 

«* The above regulations had a nominal force only, and were seldom 
enforced. Throughout the Tokugawa dynasty they continued to be 
a dead letter and underwent no changes, although in the meantime no 
little change had taken place In the constitution of the general govern¬ 
ment and tn the manners and customs of the people. But. strange 
to *ay, the kmmi-<ho still continued to be law, and at the end of every 
two year* was read aloud in the pre»ence of the assembled people, and 
signed by the skdja, the toskijrori, and the chiefs of the different kumi. 
What a curious condition of things t" 
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their relatives and refuse to listen to their good 
advice, or disobey their parents, or are unkind to 
their fellow-villagers, shall on investigation be re¬ 
ported by the shoya, the toshiyori and the kumi. 
Our own occupations shall not be neglected. 

5. It shall be unlawful, according to the law already 
passed, to abandon children. When any one finds 
an abandoned child or old man, he shall take him 
in and support him, and report to the Government. 

6. Xo gun shall be kept by any one. 

7. Sales of men (j hito-baibai ) are absolutely forbidden. 
When a person hires a servant he shall make 
enquiries about the servant’s religion and shall 
require a reliable surety. When any one wishes 
to leave for service under a master in the dominion 
of any other lord he must first report his intention 
to the Government. 

8. No horse shall be abandoned. Abandoned horses 
when found shall be taken care of, and a report shall 
be made to the Government by the slidya, and the 
toshiyori. 

9. When public officials pass through a imtra on public 
business horses and men shall be furnished, espe¬ 
cially at night, or in rainy or windy weather. 
Rudeness towards travellers of any kind is forbiden. 

10. No person shall be compelled by force to sell or buy 
any thing. Merchants coming from other regions 
shall not be rudely treated, even though of mean 
rank. 

11. The sale of lands in fee simple (ta-hata ycitai-uri) 
is absolutely forbidden. Mortgages shall not be 
given for a longer period than ten years. Mortgage 
deeds shall be attested by the shdya, the toshiyori 
and the kumi, and a copy shall be kept by each 
party. When land is mortgaged to a resident of 
another daimiate, the Government shall be informed. 

12. No public-house or wine-shop in addition to those 
now existing shall be opened. 
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13* When any unusual event occurs, such as a fire or a 
disturbance of the peace, report shall be made imme¬ 
diately* 

ip. When a fire occurs,, the people shall immediately 
hasten tn the spot* each one bringing with him a 
bucketful of water T and shall endeavor under the 
direction of the officera to put out the fire* When 
the fire is put out, some one shall hasten to the 
office of the dmkwmiy and inform him. Those who 
absent lhemselves shall be deemed culpable* Each 
fotmi shall take special precautions against fire 
within its own limits* Meadows (itp-Aara) shall 
not be set on lire. Children especially shall be 
warned against doing so* 

15. No traveller shall lodge for even one night in a 
house other than a public inn, unless information 
is first given to the shay a, the toshijori and the 
JmmL Even in the case of public inns travellers 
intending to remain a long time must first he examin¬ 
ed by the above officers, Xo inn-keeper shall 
receive any traveller of a auspicious character* 
Articles found in the room of a traveller after his 
departure shall be returned, if he can be overtaken, 
id. If a traveller falls ill or becomes intoxicated at an 
inn, the xltOya and the fash'tyori shall examine his 
belongings, find out his name, and take his property 
into their custody, until he recovers* If the illness 
is serious, the Government shall be informed. 

17. Wounded persons, coming from other districts shall 
be taken good care of by the ihdya and the to^htyori, 
and the proper inquiries shall tic made by them, 
iS. In the case of persons found dead on the highway, 
the shfya and the tashiyori shall go to the spot, 
examine the body, scat up the belongings of the 
deceased, and set a guard over the corpse, 
ig, When a fugitive from another mum passes through 
this mum, and his pursuer follows and informs the 
mitrci officers of the facts, the people of the mitra 
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shall assemble and assist him m capturing the 
fugitive. 

ao, All kinds of gaming shat! be absolutely forbidden. 
No bouse shall bo used for such purposes. Ka one 
should fail to inform against such offender*. Even 
an accomplice shall be not merely acquitted, but 
perhaps rewarded, if he testifies against bis fcllow- 
offenders. 

at. Quarrels and disputes shall be stopped as soon as 
beard of. A murderer planning flight shall be 
arrested and a report shill be made. If be escapes 
from the iHura, he shall bu pursued and arrested. 
This rule shall apply to all other fugitives from 
justice. 

2.2. Temples, forests* mountains, ttc. shall occasional Ey 
be searched to discover robbers and other evil¬ 
doers. 

53. Watch shall be kept throughout the mum as 
formerly. If the watchman notices any person 
acting suspiciously, be shall shout and call the 
people together, When a burglar is seen entering 
a house, the watchman who sees him, as well as 
the neighbors, shall hasten to the Spot and arrest 
him, care being taken, however, not to kill him. 
Those who wilfully absent themselves shall be pun¬ 
ished. Every bouse shall be provided at all times 
with a piece of wood suitable for use as a torch. 

24. No new temple shall be erected. Every change of 
the head-priest (&xjm»r/ri) shall be reported. 

15. Wrestling; dancing, and oilier public amusements 
shall be forbidden. If in consequence oT this rule 
any hardship occurs, it shall be reported. There 
shall be no singing girls, dancing girls, or prostitu¬ 
tes in the mura, 

26* Any combination of persons, for whatever purpose, 
shall be unlawful. If any one thinks his rights are 
Injured, he shall go before thesAfy^, the tosluyori, 
and the kumi, and have bis grievance settled. From 
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their decision a further appeal may he made [10 the 

daikvtatt] * 

27. The boundaries of private land shall be dearly defin¬ 
ed* so as to avoid disputes. Reclaiming of waste 
land and cultivation of new land shall not be kept 
secret. Land not yet cultivated hut suitable for 
cultivation shall be reported. 

28* Rights to use water shall Lie dearly defined so as 
to avoid disputes. 

29. In case of floods the sfiQjit, the toihiyori, and nit the 
people shall exert themselves to their utmost to save 
the fields from overflow. The repair of dikes, wells* 
and trenches shall not be neglected. 

30h All afreets, lanes, and bridges shall be kept In 
repair at all times. No increase of private land 
shall be effected at the expense of existing highways 
or trenches. 

31. Charges on river-boats and ferry-boats shall be those 
already prescribed. If a boat is accidentally injured, 
thu neighbors shall assist in repairing it. 

32. llamboo and other trees, whether in public or private 
forests* shall not be wantonly cot down. 

33. Circular letters [tiaijQ) shall be promptly transmitted 
from mura to murd, and at every transfer a written 
receipt shall be given by the receiving mura to the 
delivering mum. 

34. When a pledge is made the pledgor shall furnish 
a reliable surety. 

35. Money spent on houses shall be proportionate lo the 
means of the owner, and no conspicuous buildings 
shall be erected. No person except the sJidja, the 
ioihiyori, and tilth wives and children shall wear 
silk clothes. No person shall be allowed to ride in 
a kago t or to wear the ktiiunti i or otherwise to live’ 
luxuriously, 

3d. No land less than tun koku in value shall be alienat¬ 
ed, except under unavoidable circumstances, of which 
information shall hs sent to the daikwnn. 
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37. The selection of a husband and the adoption of a 
son are to be made only with the sanction of the 
shoya , the tozhiyori , and the kumi , and these persons 
shall carefully investigate the matter so as to prevent 
future dissatisfaction. The expense of a marriage 
shall be made as small as possible. 

38. When a stranger comes to reside here, inquiries 
shall be made as to the mum whence he came, and a 
surety shall be furnished by him; the daikvau shall 
then be informed. Even when a native of the mura 
who has been absent a long time returns home, his 
return shall be reported to the daikzean. 

3g. If a person wishes to remain for even a single 
night in another mura, he shall report his intention, 
if shdya to the tozhiyori, if any one else to his 
kurni . 

40. The succession to property must be determined on 
and reduced to writing before the denth of the owner, 
and the document must be attested by the shdya, 
the tozhiyori and the kumi so as to avoid disputes 
after his death. Therefore if a man seems to be 
at the point of death, his will must be made in the 
presence of the shdya, the tozhiyori and the kumi, 
and must be signed by them and by the relatives, 
so as to avoid subsequent disputes. If any one dies 
suddenly without making a will his affairs shall be 
examined and the amount of his property ascertained 
by the shdya, the tozhiyori , and the kumi, and an 
inventory sent to the daikwan. 

41. When any one wishes to begin a suit or to make a 
petition he shall inform his kumi of his intention, 
and the shdya and the tozhiyori shall be requested 
to undertake the suit or the petition on his behalf; 
but in case they refuse, he may act for himself. 

42. Neither shdya nor tozhiyori shall oppress the people, 
nor shall the people trouble or vex these officers. 

43. No insult shall be offered to any person of samurai 
rank. 
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44. No present or loan whether of money, grain, clothes, 
or wine, shall be made to any Government officers 
or to other samurai or their retainers, even the 
lowest. When Government officers visit a mura no 
choice food shall be set before them. If any such 
officer or his retainers annoy the people of the mura, 
they shall immediately be reported. 

45. No grain shall be disposed of before the taxes are 
paid. 

46. If the shoya or the toshiyori changes his seal, the 
daikioau must be informed and the new seal sent to 
him. When any other person changes his seal, the 
new seal must be sent to the shdya . 

47. The expenses of the mura for each year shall be 
recorded in a book, and the shdya and the toshiyori 
shall certify to it by signing their names, so as to 
avoid subsequent disputes. If through neglect of this 
rule any dispute arises, the shdya and the toshiyori 

. shall be punished. 

The above rules shall be strictly observed. In 
case of their violation, the offender, his relatives, his 
kumi, the shdya and the toshiyori shall be deemed 
culpable. 

These being the rules which you have prescribed 
for the government of our mura, wc shall endeavor 
constantly to have them observed by the people. 

In case of their violation the offender, as you 
have said, his relatives,.his kumi , the shdya, and 
the toshiyori shall be deemed culpable, nnd shall be 
punished as you may think fit. In accordance with 
your high will, we now offer you a copy of our 
goningutm<hd» 


EIMUOHS & winUOHfc ■ TtKUM. 4E LOCAL IXlIlTUTlDTfi* JOj 


4, Kami-did from Chi bad era Mura, Chiba Girt t 
Sh;mein Kstni' 1 

r. We hereby sincerely swear to obey oot only the 
general law of the country f gadmifo) but also the 
laws and order* of our daiwyd. 

X We will not make absolute sales of land ( yeitni-hai *■ 
bai). If a sale for a term of j ears (^ttenki-bnibai) 
is made, the natmshi y fauni-gashira, and chief of 
httmi shall attest the document. Second mortgages 
shall not be given* 

(£,rfrfi Clause). Sales of human beings shall not 
be made. 

3. The succession (h/a-sm/h) of a farmer's estate shall 
be settled in accordance with his will (i-noku), attest¬ 
ed by the natsitshi t kumi-gashira, and gotiiti-gntifi. 
In distributing Ch:: estate, the titjuushi, kumi-"nshira t 
nnd gonia-gutru shall ah meet and act in concert. 
An tin attested will shall have no effect. An estate 
of less then twenty koku shall not be divided- tf 
a man dies intestate, leaving no children, the nearest 
relative shall inherit, with the consent of the other 
relatives, the luinui/ri* the kvmdgashira, and the 
gonin-gumi, The performances of tax services by 
an heir shall he guaranteed, and notice of a proposed 
choice must first be given to the proper officer, 

4. When there is a dispute or a suit at law in our intira 

or in another, no one not concerned in the controversy 
shall foster or take part in it. If any one officiously 
intermeddles in such matters, or by swearing to the 
gods ijs ft tinman jrmi) or drinking the sacred water 
(iftiftfri endeavors to encourage litigation or 

to defraud others in any way, he shall be punished. 

Extra clause. When a burglar is found in our 

=4. The original of Shi* flMi-rfl was lent to me by Mr Sg(t, 
GujwAJ {Coqmy buptimleEnlcni} of Chiba -mm. Chiba tsn. The c\- 
i' jWqCc of date aai si .pultires makes it especially valuable. The trans¬ 
lator was Mr. lahii. 

jy. bee appendix II, a. An. 1 
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utura or when any loud noise is heard, the people 
shall hasten to the spot. 

5. We will not become surety ( hito-uke ) for any but 
our fellow-villagers ( son-chu ). In case some one 
is obliged to become surety to a relative in another 
tmtra, he shall do so only with the consent of 
his nanushi, kumi-gashira , and gonin-gumi. If a 
suit (deiri) is brought against a servant, (hdkdnin) 
his surety must fulfil his obligation as such. 

6. When any one comes to live in our tnura, even 
though he is only a relative of some inhabitant, 
notice must be given to the daikwan . 

{Extra clause). If any one wishes to travel to 
another province, or to marry and reside in another 
province, or to take service elsewhere, he shall ask 
permission of the daikwan, through the nanushi and 
the kumi-gashira. 

7. When merchants from other provinces visit our 
tnura, even those who make a custom of doing 
so, the nanushi aud the kumi-gashira must be im¬ 
mediately informed. If a rvnin comes, the daikwan 
shall be immediately informed of his name and other 
facts concerning him, and he shall be treated as 
the daikwan shall direct. 

8. New temples shall not be erected. 

9. All taxes shall be assessed according to the rate 
recorded in the account-book {wari-molo) of the 
nanushi and the kumi-gashira, and the rate shall 
not be changed every year. If a poor farmer be¬ 
comes unable, from sickness or other unavoidable 
cause, to cultivate bis land, one of the gonin-gumi 
shall inform the nanushi, and the villagers shall 
give assistance by cultivating the land for him. 
If the land is left uncultivated, all the inhabitants 
shall be held responsible. 

10. When a person'is found dead on the highway, the 
nanushi and the kumi-gashira shall examine the 
articles found upon him, and take charge of them 
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so that they may not be stolen, setting some one to 
guard the corpse, anti the proper officer shall be im- 
mgtlifttdy nolitied r When a person is found ill on 
the highway, he shall be taken care of; if his borne 
is known, he shat! be sent to it; if it is distant, the 
daiJuvan shall he informed, and shall make such 
order as he thinks fit. Owen, horses, dogs, hens, and 
other domestic animals found on the highway shall 
not be maltreated (.wtriatsiinaru-gi).'* 

(Extra clause], When any thing is found on the 
highway, notice shall he given to the dnifr^mt 
through the n turns ft i and the kumi-gashira. 
ii. Gaming and lotteries of atl kinds shall be forliiddcn, 

(Extra clause). Great care shall be taken against 
fire. Fire-places shall be constructed according to 
the regulations therefor, When a fire breaks out, 
all shall hasten to help put it out. 

The above rotes shall never be violated. We here¬ 
by present this document with our seals, which have 
been carefully inspected and certified by the heads of 
kiimi. If any one loses or changes his seal, he shall 
immediately give notice, and the neiv seal shall he 
placed on this document instead of the old one. 
When a seal is changed, of course both seals cannot 
be used. 

These articles shall he read every year, in the 
presence of all the inhabitants of our mura, so that 
they may not be forgotten. 

Shimosa Ahiru, Chiba Gori, Chibadera Mum. 

Seitoku, Sixth year, {17 t 6) first month, 
Naiui\hi, 

Tokuycmon, Kichiyemon. 

K it mi-gash it a. 

Hciyernun, Snhei, Hambei, Hikobci, Zcnjurb, 

ifi. Mr. Jsnii interp:cts this jw Fallows, Thfl boys of a village would 
play prinks on 3 neighbor by dfiving off bU cjiuIc or fowls, or by beau 
theta, if found on the rend, and frightening them oil in another diree* 
These escapade* wouTd he most likdv !u be directed against 
some one unpopular amon^ hi* fellow-viHagera. 
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Hosoda Rihei 

Watanabe Kichizaycmon ) 


Name 


Age Assessed value of land . 






KOKU 


TO 


Slid 


Shiroyemon ... 

... 

69 

... 

*5 

... 

I 


4 


Yosoycmon ... 


50 


10 

... 

9 


6 


4 Riyemon 


61 

... 


... 

I 


4 


Kichibct. 

... 

48 


*4 

... 

1 


3 


Juzayeraon ... 

... 

69 



... 

I 


2 


Hambei. 


46 


11 

... 

I 




Kichiyemon ... 

... 

40 

... 

39 


1 


4 


-Jirozayemon ... 


61 


] 9 

... 

I 


1 


Hikobci. 


65 



• •• 

2 


4 


.Ichisuke 


23 



... 

# 


6 


/Hikoyemon ... 


53 

... 

7 


2 


7 


iKichijurO 


3* 

... 

9 

... 

4 


3 


Hanjuro. 

(•» 

35 

... 

7 

... 

7 


8 


ITakisaburo ... 


54 


3 

... 

8 


4 


IShCycmon 

... 

44 

... 

H 

... 

6 


8 


'Kinjuro. 


44 

... 

11 

... 

6 




Moyemon 


47 

... 

2 

... 

1 


0 


-jZembei. 

... 

41 

... 

3 

... 

9 


1 


Gorobei. 


28 


2 3 


9 


7 


.Kichibci. 

... 

45 




1 


4 


/Denzayemon 


38 

... 

*3 

... 

9 


4 


SojurO . 


39 






6 


4 Matabei . 

... 

36 

... 

2 5 

... 

3 


3 


Magobei 

• •• 

53 


*9 

... 

4 


1 


\Shirobei. 


2 5 



taka• 

nash 

i (land! 

/Hachirobei 

... 

40 


9 

... 

4 


2 


Hanshird 


40 

• •• 


... 

4 


2 


Kayemon 


38 



... 

4 


2 


Gohei . 


61 

... 


• • • 

taka-r.ashi 


ShOkurb 


35 



• • • 


»» 



\Monjur5 

... 

40 

... 


• • • 

4 

• •• 

8 



G6 

4 

4 

7 


8 
8 
ess) 


*?• Apparently the daikwam and perhaps his secretary. 


<y> vo 
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N/inu Age 

Assessed value of land. 





KOKU 


TO 

sh6 


Gd 

/Kichirobei . 

36 

... 

Z 

... 


... 

2 

... 

7 

ChOjirO ... ... ... 

66 

... 


... 

3 

... 

4 

... 


^ Chuyemon . 

16 

... 


... 

5 

... 

4 

... 

8 

Zenzayemon. 

4 * 

... 


... 

5 

... 

4 

... 


Gorobci. 

5 ° 

... 


... 

3 

... 

6 

... 


•Shichiyemon. 

5 ° 



... 

4 

... 

8 

... 

6 

'Ichiycmon . 

5 S 

... 

8 

... 

2 

... 

0 

... 

2 

Masaltci. 

29 

... 

11 

... 

9 

... 

7 

... 

8 

Seibei . 

39 

... 

2 

... 

7 

... 

9 

... 

2 

Seiyemon . 

29 

... 

4 

... 

8 

... 

1 

... 

0 

Suteyemon . 

46 

... 

3 

... 

6 

... 




'Jinz6 ... ... ... 

67 

... 


... 

4 

• •• 

8 

... 

6 

/Seijurft . 


... 


... 

2 



... 


Shinycmon . 

6 3 

... 


... 

4 

... 

9 

... 

2 

ZenjirG . 

27 

... 


... 

5 

... 

6 

... 


Sanzayemon. 

3 * 

... 


... 

6 

... 

0 

... 

8 

Zentard. ... 

26 

... 


... 

5 

... 

0 


2 

\Zenzabur6 . 

34 

... 


... 

4 

... 

2 

... 


ChOyemon . 

53 

... 


... 

3 

... 

6 

... 


Zcnjurd. 

41 

... 

7 

... 

5 

... 

4 

... 

7 

Sutesaburo . 

28 

... 

4 

... 

9 


4 

• •• 

5 

Niyemon . 

76 

... 


... 

3 

... 

3 

• • • 

9 

Chubci . 

59 

... 


... 

3 

... 

6 

... 


\T0yemon . 

55 

... 


... 

tnka-nashi 

... 


/ChozaburO . 

5 1 

... 


... 

3 

• • • 

6 

• • • 


Mohei . 

55 

... 


... 

taka-nashi 

• •• 


Sukcj uro . 

47 

... 


... 

2 

... 

4 

... 


' by Uycmon (a 










relative) . 

58 

... 


[signing for SukejtrG.j 

ChOshiro . 

45 

... 


... 

3 

... 

4 

... 


'Zembci ... ... ... 

3 2 

... 

5 

... 

1 

... 


... 


;K6jurd . 

59 

... 


... 

3 

... 

4 

• • • 


| Shichirobei . 

50 



• 

3 

... 

4 

• •• 


J KartshichirO. 

42 

... 


... 

taka-nashi 

• • • 


j Kihei . 

4 2 

• •• 


... 

7 

... 

4 

• • • 


’ Hachibei . 

50 

... 


... 

3 

... 

4 

• •• 
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Nfwtt 

Age 

Amused rain 

f 

of land 




KOKV 

TO 


6110 


oO 

Jfibei ... ... ... 

20 . 


9 • 


■3. 


& 

Saltet ..♦ 

4 * - 


... 5 - 

.. 

6 

... 

5 

. Majgobct ... ,.. 

4 1 ' 

.. 

... 5 * 

** 

4 

... 

8 

Hansuke 

5 ® - 

.. 

■*- 5 . 

.. 

1 

... 


HyOzabur'j ... 

40 . 

.* 

... 3 ■ 

r. 

e 

... 


■Kinycmon ... ... 

39 - 

1 

... 6 . 


5 

... 


Rokayemon .. 

76 . 


... 3 . 

.. 

9 

*«* 


MagoLiei ... ... 

4$ . 

1 

... 9 * 


9 

+ +* 

2 

Yohci .. 

40 - 


... 3 . 


6 

... 


, Satiycmen .., 

42 . 

.. 

... 3 . 


4 

... 


Zcnshiro ... ... 

40 , 


takauashi 

... 


Forests belonging 

to the 

mum : 






i, Washittoy 

iViM 


70 ken 

X 

3 ° 

ken. 


2. [Name not mentioned] - 

- jo » 

X 

13 

it 


□£t. In 1 long iumi-ffcs ftiven in 

lull itt CAfA-n Siuia-isii 

the follow 

in^ 


article. 1 , which donat occur hi nnv of the preceding kami-ch'i. Sf« round. 

" When a mrinihi orders the people to subscribe money or rice for a 
bribe, they shill refuse It, and if the niiniififii still inibu, tlrey shall 
inform the dai 4 tm- If it be discovered thit a nnnn 4 i has bribed a 
higher officer, both he and the people of the mum uhlll be punished. 

Even when i family become- bankrupt Of din* out, the Airrta/ shill 
not destroy the vacant house and cultivate the land Icffc uncultivated ; 
they :■ hall seek for another family to occupy the house: and cultivate 
the land." 










//. OTHER LAWS FOR MURA . 


i. Proclamation issued by a ii*h> daikuwn to Liu peofl 

i. All laws of the Government, and all the good meas¬ 
ures of the previous daik^tin 1 promise to observe, 
as. also the various old customs relating to the privi¬ 
leges qf the seaboard. 

I will carefully search for ah Christians, in the man¬ 
ner already customary. 

3. All persona are forbidden to cut trees in the forests 

without permission. * 

4, Farm lands long occupied cannot be sold, if a 
mortgage is given, it must be registered and must 
be sealed by luroiuAi and kumi gashlm, 

No itew comers witling to rent land or become 
servants who have not the certificate of the priest 
of their sect, declaring that they are not Christians, 
can he allowed to settle. Theatrical performers and 
showmen and persona having no itimhetsii-cJib are 
forbidden to remain in the village* 
fi. In regard to the villages where the Shogun goes 
hawking—jhifda ore not to be frightened, and 
strange dogs ore to be tied up. 

All are warned to be prompt in tbu payment of the 
tax. Whoever fails will be imprisoned [Usually it 
was the shiftless only who could not pay]. 
g. If there is a fire in a neighboring mura, nil must 
turn out and assist. Those who do not are to be 
reprimanded. 

9 , When an alarm of robbers is given, all must imme¬ 
diately go to render assistance. Whoever does not 
will be re primanded. ____ 

291. Thi* translation was found in the author t papers without an> 

uax of [lie ionree of the otfgtaM or of the places where ft applied, 
'f hc cUubcs in brackets are the author s. , 
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io. Gambling of all kinds, lotteries, and cock-fighting 
are forbidden. 

if. Quarrels and fights are bad and should be avoided. 
But if a fight occurs and some one is injured, the 
local officers should detain the parties and report 
to the daikwan. 

12. If a traveller, even a beggar, is taken sick so that 
he cannot proceed, the local officers must call a 
doctor to give the necessary care, and report to 
the daikwan. [My teacher thinks that this regula¬ 
tion existed for the benefit of spies of the Govern¬ 
ment. A case occurred in Kanagawa, where a 
certain man, a'Government spy in disguise as a 
beggar, was taken seriously ill; thinking that would 
die, he sent his secret commission to the daikwan , 
who took the greatest care of him]. 

13. Farmers should look to it that they are industrious 
and should not spend time in amusements or in 
dissipation. If they do, they are to be reported to 
the daikwan. 

14. Meetings of thoughtless, irresponsible persons, for 
purposes of opposing the law or of appealing to the 
Go-rijA, should not take place. If the farmers have 
real grievances, redress must be sought by petition 
made under seal of those aggrieved, and presented 
through the local officers. 

15. On the occasion of Shinto or Buddhist maisuri or 
of a wedding, it is advised that much money be not 
spent [Cases of excess of this sort sometimes occur 
in TdkyO, where under excitement large sums of 
money are spent by poor people]. Only maisuri 
of old standing should be celebrated, not new ones 
[For instance, in the case of an hayari-kami-san or 
popular god, if a remarkable cure occurred, branch 
shrines of this god would be established in various 
places. This was the subject of the above prohibi¬ 
tion] . 

16. Fanners are not to wear two swords. 
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17. No new land is to be reclaimed without immediately 
reporting it. 

18. Villages given to law suits are always poor. If 
trouble occurs, all efforts should be made to settle 
it by arbitration. [The special reference here is to 
disputes between neighboring villages about bound¬ 
aries or irrigation. Sometimes the difficulty arose 
from an imperfect survey, e.g. in mountain districts 
or thinly settled localities]. 

19. The tax levy, as adjusted by the daik\oan, must 
receive the assent of every farmer, even the smallest, 
witnessed by his seal upon the document. [For this 
purpose a list of all lands and their assessments 
was posted at a conspicuous place by the nanushi's 
office. It was examined by neighboring villages 
and compared with other assessments, so that any 
unfairness could be complained of. When any com¬ 
plaint was made, the local officers, including the 
hyakushO dai, examined it, and usually succeeded 
in making the complainant listen to reason, if in 
fact he had not been unjustly treated], 

20. Estimates of nuira expenses must be made up with 
the greatest economy, and must be assented to by 
all the farmers. When tnura officers travel on 
public business, their expenses are to be estimated 
as a fixed scale, and no extras are to be allowed. 

21. Tax-rice should be packed with the greatest care, so 
that none may be lost in transportation. 

22. The daikwan and his officers, on their tours of in¬ 
spection, arc allowed a fixed number of attendants 
and a fixed bill of fare. [One soup/one dish of fish 
or vegetables, a relish, and rice]. 

(On receipt of this notification by the farmers, they 
sent the following answer). 

“ We have examined each of the articles and we 
subscribe to them. If we break any of the rules, 
we will accept without protest the punishment, what¬ 
ever it may be, that your displeasure may inflict. 


1X4 aiitilows & wicKtifsi; land tsxuwx 5: local maTiTUfloi 1 ** 

In witness whereof we each affix our seals" 

2. Rnlafor mu fa (mum-graini) issued in 1721 hj the 
5 h tig jut Yoihi mu 

I. In ever. m\tra the people, including both large tmd 
small farmers, should organize into gomn-gumi, 
in a permanent and thorough manner, and For the 
sincere observance of the laws* In case any dispute 
arises, it must be first taken into consideration by 
the ganm-gumi. 

%, All meetings of the people for conspiracy or sedition 
and all drinking together of the cup of water is 
forbidden, fit is a custom when going to war, to 
a duel, or on any dangerous errand, to drink a cup 
of pure water and repeat a prayer to the god or gods 
of the m iim for success in the undertaking.] 

3, Farmers who have ten Mb or less of Sand are for¬ 
bidden to divide it among their children. Any land 
over this amount may he divided, 

4, Wilts of land arc void without the seal of the «fi- 
nnstii. 

5, No one is to alter the size of his house without 
permission from the dmivoti ; but merchants am 
excepted from thus rule, 

S. Nt> one is to cultivate new lands without permission. 

j. Holding new umiriiri and getting up great excite¬ 
ment at a meiisuri is forbidden, 

8 . Land must not be sold, 

9. The secret sale of land in the name of another ls 
forbidden* 

10. Heretofore there has been no limit to the length of 
time for which land could lie mortgaged. Ten 
years is now fixed upon as the limit, 

ii* If a HftiiuriM wishes to mortgage his land, the seal 
of the Ajfwii-gftj/iiwi and the toshivori is necessary . 

30, Thi* irAnataiiqn and the noct weft found among the author 1 * 
papers, Neither the original nor any reference to its aduicc appeared. 
The clause* in brackets arc by rtve author* 
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1%. Secret sale by way of mortgage is forbidden, 
jy On the death of a mortgagor, only a son or grand¬ 
son can redeem it. If such a one has been adopted 
* by another family, he too is excluded. 

14. All must examine carefully the tax list of the muta 
posted at the tianttshi's residence. 

15, When one conies into possession of land bv descent 
he must immediately report it to the uanushi* 

16* If when a new survey of land is made, a portion is 
left over, it must not be divided by the mu fa but 
must be reported. 

17. Speaking disgraceful things of another man, or 
publicly posting him ns a bad man h even if he is 
so, j£ forbidden, 

iS. When a forest is resorted to by the farmers for leaf- 
nianure, its enjoyment must be arranged in common ; 
no one is to take more than his share, 
ig, A kosaka who has held his land fur twenty years 
cannot be dispossessed, 

3, RsiUs for sea ^itst viilagis {ura-^Ssaisu) issued in 
i-jstby the Shvgun lytnob ». al 

1, Care should be taken during storms to look out for 
distressed or wrecked ships, and assistance must 
be given by the villagers. 

2h [ n case of wreck, the salvage for flotsam shall be 
and-twentieth, for jetsam, one-tdnth. [In rivers, the 
shares were respectively one thirtieth and one tiwn* 
ticth,] 

j. When a junk arrives which has jettisoned its cargo, 
the dtiijh*™ and local officers are to visit it im¬ 
mediately and investigate the condition of things. 
If a fraud is discovered, the captain, the c rew, and 

As has been aaid, no wUhority F at thfc law is mentioned by the 
author. But it is almost identical in ita tenor with a law dated ijn 
and appearing in the Kii/iinto OjnAuugaii, H. art. 17 d- 

D, (hulls, Oit*, Hat 4 l, p . 43); and may be taken to have been drawn 
from that source. 
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the buyer are to be beheaded. [During storms the 
people of the sea-coast villages were apt to refuse 
assistance and even to wreck vessels intentionally. 
This was especially the case with vessels carrying 
tax-rice. The natuishi and daikwan not infrequently 
connived at this in sending out the rice from the 
villages, and were thus able to falsify successfully 
the amount sent to the Government. All guild 
chiefs engaged in such a matter were beheaded and 
the daikwan or bugjd in charge was banished.] 

4. If a vessel seems to remain in a harbor unnecessarily 
long after discharging cargo, it should be visited by 
the nauushi and the daikwan and the cause inquired 
into. If the weather is good, and the vessel remnins 
without good reason, the local officers must notify 
it to leave. 

5. Tax-rice vessels or private freight vessels, if badly 
equipped, insufficiently manned, or otherwise unsea. 
worthy, should be prevented from going to sea. 

6. Where wreckage is saved and no one claims it 
within six months, it shall go to the village; no 
claim thereafter made shall avail. 

7. Gambling in port is forbidden. Any one who dis¬ 
closes fraud which has been committed on ship¬ 
board will be pardoned, if an accomplice, and 
rewarded. 



///. HOUSE-COmiUNITIES TN Hi DA, 


The attention of scholars deserves to be called to the 
apparent existence in some parts of Japan of what have 
received thc'namc of House-Communities or Joint Undivi¬ 
ded Families. Whatever may be the true explanation 
of the origin of the instances known to exist in Russia, 
India, and elsewhere, it is certainly a matter of the highest 
interest that we should be able to examine additional 
instances of an institution so seldom found at the present 
day and so valuable for the student* Perhaps it Is not 
too much to say, in advance of thorough investigation, 
that the conservative and slowly changing character of 
Japanese social institutions makes it likely that the 
instances occurring in this country will be better preserved 
than elsewhere. This is the more probable as the (hitherto) 
best-known example lies in the most conservative corner 
of this conservative- country, in the old province of Hide, 
a district surrounded by some of the highest mountain 
ranges of Japan, almost inaccessible during some parts 
of the year, and little known even to Japanese travellers. 
Students of history appear for some time to have known 
vaguely of a curious mode of living practiced in these 
mountains, hut only recently has an account appeared of 
observations made on the spot. It is written, however, 
from the point of view of the antiquarian, and is entirely 
inadequate upon the facts pertaining to the social order 
of the family and the community. The account is publi¬ 
shed in volume HI of the Bulletin of the Tokyo Anthro¬ 
pological Society {T 5 ky 6 jfiuriii Gak-hwi Zu*s/ii) for 
July, i£SS (no. = 9l p. 305), and is written by Mr* M, 
Fujimori, 

The relevant portions are as follows ; u In the province, 
of Hida is a place called Takayama. In all the mum 
of Hi da situated north-east of Takayjuna, there are the 
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same customs as in the rest of Japan, but in the ntura 
west of Takayama there are many curious differences. 
In the western part of Ono gun lies a village called 
Shirakawa mura, bounded on one side by mountains of 
the provinces Kaga and Echizcn, lying on both sides of 
the river Shono-gawa, and extending from Ogami ntura 
to the river Koshira-kawa. The mura is divided into 
twenty-three kumi ; in old times the mura was called 
Shirakawa g 6 , and each of the twenty-three kumi was 
called a mura. Of these twenty-three, the seven kumi 
Hokiwaki, Hirasc, hitani, Nagase, Miboro, and Fukushima 
are united, and are called Naka-giri. 

“ The customs, architecture, and mode of living of all the 
inhabitants of the mura are the same. There are however, 
two types of people to be seen, one having a slender face, 
high-bridged nose, and little hair, the other with broad 
forehead, flat nose, thick black hair, and strong bony 
frames. 

“One of their most curious customs is that they live 
together in the same house. They do not care to separate 
from the family (Aarnzt) and go to housekeeping for 
themsrlvcs as younger sons or daughters usually do. 
There are therefore, in each family many adults. The 
family of Mr. Yoheiji, in Kitani kumi, consists of thirty 
persons; that of Mr. Otsuka, of thirty-seven^ and so on. 
Still, among so many persons, there arc usually only two 
or three married couples. For, except in the case of the 
heir apparent {sisoku-nin), no lawful marriages arc made 
by the sons or the daughters; they have illicit relations 
with those of other families. One result is that the number 
of members of the family increases in proportion to the 
number of daughters it contains, for a child of such an 
illicit relation is brought up by the mother in her family. 
The head of the family supplies only the child's food; 
the mother must supply everything else; though if she 
cannot provide, the father assists. Formerly when a 
birth occurred, and notice was sent, as required by law, 
to the Kochi (head official of a mura under the Mciji 
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Govern merit), the child was represented to be that of the 
married son or daughter in whom the succession was 
vested (toBut recently the Kodn} t beginning 
to think that the children of these couples were very 
numerous, discovered the truth- He then advised them 
to put an end to such customs and to contract lawful 
marriages, and to give up the practice of living together 
as one family and either establish-separate homes or emi¬ 
grate to other provinces. But these are their ancient 
customs, and, in spite of the advice of the Koch 6 t they 
have not changed them. 

*' Farming is their principal occupation. They cannot 
produce rice, however, in this region, so they cultivate a 
coarse grain called hive* Besides this they cultivate pease* 
beans, barley, wheat, and mulberry. Raising silk worms 
is an important occupation with them. They do not make 
silk, however, but sell the cocoon to merchants in other 
provinces ; recently, however. Bilk-manufacture has been 
started. The bead of the family does not take part in 
the work of the field, but stays at home and superintends 
household affairs; an overseer to goes the fields and directs 
the work. If one wishes to know' the amount of the yearly 
cocoon product or its price, one must ask the head of 
the family ; for the others are only laborers and do not 
know anything about the subject* 

“ The head of the family once a year gives a suit of 
bu turner clothes, made of hemp and colored with indigo, 
to each member of the family. There are certain days, 
however, when the latter work for themselves, keeping 
whatever they can earn. These arc, in spring-time, one 
day in every seven, and in summer-time, one in every five. 
So that a thrifty person can earn enough to provide for 
himself a great many things besides the clothes given bv 
the head of the family. On the other hand, a thriftless 
person will earn very little more, and the result is that, 
among the members ijJ’ the same family, some mav lie rich 
and others poor. 

"Their houses are sometimes of three or four stories. 
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There is of course a difference to be seen between the 
houses uf the rich and those of the poor, hut the general 
construction is the same. 

M On account of the scarcity of rice,, the head alone of all 
the family uses it. When, therefore, a Father bequeaths 
his property to hts son or daughter, and retires from the 
headship (iitkyc sary), he is obliged to give up rice anti eat 
hive, while the son puts aside hiye t and now* cats rice, 

11 We are accustomed to add san or snwm to a name as 
a token of respect, and we cun it it only with inferiors. 
But these people say *Tnro' or 'JirV not H Taro san' 
or 'Jird jfln," to all persons alike, high or law, gentry 
or common people, superior or inferior. Again, we usually 
say 1 dama ' of the master of a house, rind J ohami-san ' 
or * ekst-fama' or *go^hinzo-sama* of the mistress of 
a house. But these people say *djn' for the former, 
and L <vba' for the latter. Again, we say 1 7 iiustatic r and 
‘mtiittkv' for * daughter' and ^son; p they say 1 tttero' 
and Our word for ‘mother' is theirs 

is ■ wwifl-nmu,’ They have many other peculiar expres¬ 
sions/ 


t 



IV. COPY OF A COMPLAINT MADE BY THE 
FARMERS OF THE PROVINCE OF OWARI 
TO THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST THE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNOR ( KUNITSU - 
NASA) FUJIWARA 
MOTONORI .** 


Thirty-one articles of complaint against the 
Kuniisukasa Fujiicara Motonori. 

Fujiwara Motonori has extorted in excess of what was due 
330,248 bundles of unhulled rice, and 120,174! bundles as 
interest. 

He does not observe the distinctions between different 
taxes, but has collected as large a proportion in other taxes 
as in the land tax. 

He has imposed a tax 3 to 6 shd of rice per tan in excess 
of the rightful amount. 

He has extorted rice without any just cause. 

He has imposed the payment of 13 bundles of rice per 
tan in excess of the rightful amount. 

Under the name of an exchange he has extorted from us 
quantities of silk, hemp, and Shinano cloth, of lacquer, of 
grease, and of cotton, but we have received no goods in 
return from him. 

He has extorted from the district officials (gun-tsukasa) 
and farmers clothing and rice which the kuui-tsukasa ought 
himself to have given freely to the.people. 

Under the name of a loan he has extorted from us 1212 
bundles of silk. 

He has failed to dispense to the poor the 150 koku of 
unhulled rice which every kuni-tsukasa* is accustomed to 
give. • 


32. Quoted in the FudZut*; only the heads of the articles of com 
plaint, however, are there given. 
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He has not supplied to post-stations or the postofficials 
the legal compensation equivalent to the product of 156 
chd of land. 

He has not supplied the 6790 bundles of unhulled rice 
which should be given to post-stations for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

He has not supplied the 13000 bundles of unhulled rice 
which has become due in the last three years for expenses 
connected with rivers and lakes. 

He has extorted a quantity of wheat which he pretended 
was due as the price of land. 

He has not waited until the regular time for collecting 
the silk cloth dues, but has sent officials every five or six 
days to collect them. 

He has placed cruel officers in every district, who have 
extorted things from the people, sometimes by force. 

He has compelled us to grind and give to him the rice 
which was left at the end of the year. 

On the pretence that it is for the use of the Government, 
he is preparing unjustly to collect from us 170 koku ol 
rice. 

Whenever he crossed a river, he would call on us to ferry 
his retinue across. 

He does not pay the expenses of the kuni-tsukasa office. 

He does not pay the salaries of the persons employed in 
the office. 

He has forced us to carry his rice and other merchandise 
to his house at cheap prices. 

He has forced people to carry merchandise to Kyflto and 
Asame, although it was not a customary service. He has 
not supplied the 18000 bundles of unhullcd rice required for 
the cost of repairing of Kokubun temple. 

He has not supplied the 12000] bundles of unhullcd rice 
due for the support of the priests and nuns. 

He is not familiar with the needs of the province, because 
he has had no experience in such matters. 

His vassals, brothers, and retainers have greedily extorted 
many things from us. 
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His son Yorikata especially has been guilty of numerous 
acts of extortion. 

His vassals, sons, brothers, and relatives have by a forged 
map cheated us of the harvest of a large portion of ter¬ 
ritory. 

He has brought many wicked fellows with him, on his 
return from KvOto. 

He has not notified us of three of the nine proclamations 
which the Government has issued since the third year of 
Kwanwa (987 A. D.) 



t\ OX THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE 
EA RLIES T TIME & . 51 


By Kunfa Kwrt. 

It is generally believed that the military system of 
incorporating five men into a go and fifty men into a Mi 
uras borrowed from China - but this system, as well as 
that of placing a miEitrny division in each kuni, really 
had its origin in our own country, at a remote period, 
certainty earlier than Toikwa [b+5'650 A. D.), The system 
of go was in use among both chases of people in the 
earliest times. "When the Father of Heaven sent his 
grandson to earth to rule the people, he sent with him 
gods of five ic or bn, ordering them to attend the youth," 
Front the words ,l five be" in this passage, it that 

the socalkd "gods of five iff'" were the heads of their 
respective be or clans. These " gods of five be " are the 
ffsii^GiJia-itc-iUJO of the fCejtki, tamo-iio-wo moaning bu¬ 
cks, chief of a clan. Each of these clans was accus¬ 
tomed to attend its chieftain to the National Festival and 
to the battlefield. This division into five be, therefore, 
shows how in early times the system of go existed even 
among those holding civil, not military, positions [since 
the "gods of five be‘ T were ordinarily only civil oftb 
dais.] This is a sample of the arrangement as it was 
applied to civil officials : 

33, The object Of Ihi* article is to aHicw that the military system of 
the euulieut time was bated an a division into companies of five units; 
that it wai of Japanese invenlitiFf, not borrowed from China: ami 
(iTflpMHj that the 'ganm-puni system was an outgrowth of this 
military arrangement, HOI X bOrrWtll inslilulion. 

The article appeared In the niagarine Kg&- Ac, in the number for 
July, l%o. 

I 
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Name cf chieftain Name of be 

Nakatomi no Muraji- .Nakatomi 

Imibe no Gbito ... ., Imibe 

Kagami-tsukuri no Muraji ... Kagamitsukuri 
Tama-tsukuri no Muraji ... Tamatsuktiri 
Same no Kimi ... ... ... Sarume, 

So much as to the civil orders: now as to the military 
class. We read in the Kojiki that M whem...,.Amano- 
oshiho-mimi no Mikoto gave soldiers to Nigihayahi no 
Mikoto, he sent 'the men of five be' from heaven f and 
ordered them to accompany Nigihayahi ns tart (atten¬ 
dants)^ and that he also “sent Mijatsnko of five be, 
appointed them as T&ftio-rto-MiyatSttko r and ordered them 
to accom pany N igi hay ah i, leadin g 1 A ma tsu -won o be . T '" N T Ow 
these Sliyatzuko were the chieftains of the five' be of which 
AmatsU’tmnobe was constituted, forming altogether five 
divisions of troops in one”. 13 ut each of these be was 
again subdivided into five be ; and in fact we read in the 
Kojiki that “the men of twenty-five be," that is, of these 
smaller be, accompanied Nigihayahi. Each of the smaller 
be contained fifty men. The arrangement would thus be 
as follows : 


Name of Miyatsuko 


Xante qJ small be. 


Futala... 


Ormwa,. 
Yuso rT 
Sakahe 


Futata no uiQttobe 
Tavcma ,, ,, 

h Serita .■ 

Torinl „ „ 

L Yokotn „ ,. 

... .'■>■{. n 

. ... .-. ,1 t! 

... ... ;| if 


Five monobe, therefore! under a single Miyatsuka, made 
two hundred and fifty men, and the whole force consisted; 
uf twelve hundred and fifty men. Besides the soldiers, 
there were blacksmiths or armorers (amatsu-isumara), 
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makers of hat? and rain coats {fi$snmi-b*)y and carpenters 
(iVi-&■?). There were also sailors \fittia-ko)* steersmen 
[kaji'tori), and captains (j^i-eAd) for the ships. These 
troops were all under the command, it seems, of Niglhayahi, 
who led them nil to Kawachi, and thence tu Varna to. We 
may safely conclude, then, that the system of gc was 
already in use in the age of the divinities. 

Let us now turn to the evidence relating to the posting 
of soldiers in each foim. That soldiers were lSuis posted 
h indeed true; but they were not soldiers by trade ; they 
cultivated the hind in the ordinary time of peace, and only 
in case of war did they lay aside the plough and the 
spade and accompany their chiefs to battle* l~ or example, 
Nakfttomi i<* accompanied Nakatomi rntmjjr, Jmi-bc, 
lmibe no Obi to. We find too, in the \Vamy 6 -sli 4 t that 
the names of places in various kttui correspond with the 
ahovc clan name* For example, Wc find Nakalomt jtfUi 
in Karima, Iho gdA; another Nakatomi gd in Quzcn, 
Nakatsu gdri ; I ms he go, Awa, Gye gdri ; another I mi be 
go in Kti, Nagnsa gdri; another in Izumo, Ire gdri ; 
Kagami isukuri go in Ysinato, Shiahimo gdri; Kami g& 
(a corruption of Kagaflii): in Posa ; Kakumi gd in Setlsu 
and in Mino ; Tama tattknri gd in ShimOsa and in Mutsu. 
These places seem to have been inhabited by the descent 
dants of the people of the original five chiefs (fau-MUfe-Ha- 
:oo] above mentinned. e find additional instances in 

the Wiwtyd-ihd: a Mwo-n^bc go in Owari, Suruga, 
SbimOsa. Mine* Shimotsuke, Tnmba, Tango, Echigo, Biztn, 
and Iki 3 where descendants of the people of Mono no-be 
Mvt&ji seem to have settled; a 7 oitw-hc gd in Hitachi, 
Sagami, Awa, and liken; a Taina go in Fichu and 
Higo; a SayckI gdri in Aki; a Sayeki gd m Echigo, 
Tam ha and Mino. This military’ system, ihen, by which 
in each ktini there were men who when called upon left 
their fields and went to war, waj of very’ early date, and 
when Kfltoku TetuiO (6+5-655 A. D.) introduced the more 
systematic military system called gun^daN, very few object- 
or? were found. 
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The order of things, at this time, then was neither 
exclusively military not exclusively* As the farmers were 
by toms soldiers, the whole nation was military. Civil 
government involved military matters, 50 that a governor 
might be a general and a general might be a governor. 



VI. RULES RELATING TO THE STATION IN 
LIFE (B UNGEN) OF THE FARMERS 
OF MAIZURU HAN. 


[ r OF THE BURGER OF A FARMER OF t» KOKU 
ASSESSMENT OR OVER. 

A farmer of 76 kohu or over is treated as 
belonging itt this grade. 

i. Such a fanner may build a house whose length, with 
the privy, is to kin [i ken — 5.9S feetj. But there 
must be no parlor (sasfciJtj), and the roof must not be 
tiled. If the householder wishes to tile the roof, to 
protect it against fires, he must first get permission* 
On the occasion of the marriage of a son or daughter, 
the gifts of the householder must be limited to the 
following; 

Two ttstgd/HOchi (a chest used for bed clothes) 

One tansti (a chest of drawers) 

One Unzutii [a vine used In basket making) 

One hasamLbako (n case for scissors) 

A yttittd obi (a present, usually the sash called obi, 
exchanged at the time of the wedding) 

One Jfrtiu (a fan) 

One tarn (a vessel containing wine) 

Suntm* (a kind of fish) 

Kobtt (a kind of sea weed) 

Tni (a kind of fish, used in occasions of ceremony). 
3. The viands on the wedding-day must be as follows: 
1) ZdnFxuimono (a kind of soup) ; 
a) The things placed on the A on sett (a ^malt table) ; 
a) In the hira (one of the dishes), mtmatu (a kind 
of lish), b) in the ehokn (the other dish), some- 
thing roasted or broiled ; 

3) Hi kimono (viands taken home by each guest): 
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a) sniHioijQ (soup), two kinds „ b) tori mono (a 
liquid), two kinds, c) hi'Mgashi (a kind of cake). 

These three kinds altogether must not make 
more than a small amount, 

4. The family must never wear silk clothes. If a sen 
or daughter is to marry a person whose station 
allows the use of silk, the householder must request 
him not to use it on the occasion or the wedding. 

No guests should be invited other than relations of 
the family, H bua (people who are under obligations 
to the householder for kindness received and stand 
in the place of children)* ifod a few of the most 
intimate friends. But this rule refers only to the 
day of the wedding. 

6. At a wedding or a New Year's call, the use ofj'fl 
^ lacquer boxes, containing confectionery t given as 
presents) is forbidden, 

7 . When a member of the family makes a visit to a rela¬ 
tion or elsewhere, he should not carry valuable pre¬ 
sents* When he is visiting a sick person, he may 
take anything which happens to be at hand. 

5, When there Es death ( fultd), and people come to the 
house on visits of condolence, no wine should he 
offered. 

gu At a funeral (iufjw/l) wine should not be offered to 
the persons who follow to the grave- 

10* On such occasions the viands should k of five 
kinds only ; but there should be no wine. If wine is 
offered, it should be given in soup cups* not in wine 
cups, nor should tori-:akana (a dish served only 
with wine; be prepared, 

II, Qn the occasion of the birth of a first child (t r- 
5(11)j the presents from the grandparents should be 
as follows only' 

A cotton garment s 
One set (four boxes) of /d 
One turn r 
Viands. 
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From the other relations only small money-presents, 
if any, should be aenb 

ti. When the child is taken to the mum temple (the 
occasion called miya-malrs) jit may be offered to the 
grandparents, but not to others* 

13. At the time of hatsu-bina (the first third-of-March 
festival after the birth of a girl; presents are ex¬ 
changed and a feast given i and htUsa-nohori [the 
first fifth-of-May after the birth of a boy ; notori t flag, 
is the typical present, as h\!\a, doll, is at the girls * 
festival) grandparents and other relations should not 
present Jiitta and tiohori; the whole family should 
present a single icami-ttobori (paper Hag) and two 
yari (spears), and relatives may also make small 
m a ney - presents. 


LL OF THE BUlfQEN OF A FARMER OF 50 KOKU 
ASSESSMENT OR OVER, 


These above 40 koku art treated as belonging 
to this grade. 

1. The house, with the privy, may be seven and a half 
ken in length. Tiles should not be used, unless 
special permission is given, 

2. The presents at a wedding may lx?: 

One uagamochi; 

One tawu; 

One tsniura ; 

One hasami-bako ; 

A yutitf worth not over aoo hiki (50 sen) 
in all. 

3. Silk clothes arc forbidden. Even in private only 
itttmttgi (a poor silk) is to be used. 
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4. At a wedding the koiweit and hikimono together 
should not exceed five kinds, the soup, one kind, the 
food with wine, one kind. 

5. The rules for the number of guests at a weddings for 
the presents at the birth of a child, for miya-mniri, 
katsu-btna and batm-nabort, fttk J f and butsnji, are 
the same as in the previous grade. Presents on the 
occasion of a Wedding, a new year’s call, a call on a 
sick person, and other calls should consist only ol 
what happens to he at hand. 


III. OF THE BUNGBN OF A FARMER OF :o KOKU 
ASSlStiMENT OR OVER 


Those having over 16 koku ore to be treated ns 
belonging to this grade. 

1, The house, with the privy, is not to lie longer than 
six ken. The woods called hinoki and key a ki and 
other ornamental materials are not to be used* The 
roof should bo covered with straw or bamboo thatch. 

2. Macs (Aiiji are not to be used. Those who 
already have them must inform the officials, and 
must put away their mats, using them only on 
occasions of ceremony. 

If a storehouse [bura) is Co be covered with tiles, as 
a protection against fire, permission must first by 
obtained. 

4. On the occasion of a wedding, the presents must be 
no more than the following: 

One nagamfchi / 

One tsuiafti: 

Ayuini of not more than 100 hiki ; 

One tarn; 

One ; 

Sakana. 
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5, At the time of a wfcdding or great entertaintnent, 
clothes of cotton and silk mixed may be worn : at 
other times, in public, cotton clothes only. At such 
entertainments the viands should be only one kind 
of soup* three other dishes, wine, and a dish accom¬ 
panying it. Roast viands and fish are forbidden, as 
6 5 nr a (a large, toothsome dish) 

6. The rule about guests is the same be in the previous 
grade- 

j. As to hnbi-mono {foot-wear), women should use 
clogs or sandals having cotton thongs only, and 
should not use sttla fa sandal having iron heels and 
bound with leather) or fmjvr-rorf fa sandal made at 
Nara), and turn should use sandals made of take- 
(bamboo), 

8. Men should never wear lah '\ (socks); hut men over 
sixty years old may wear them privately at home 
and women on occasions of ceremony (/aim). 

9, Hair-ornaments should not he of silk {tfikctioga). 
Kushi (combe), k$gu <, and kattsashi (kinds of hair¬ 
pins) should not be made of tortoise-shell, /wm/ji 
of wood or of i ltAtcH^tdgc (a poor kind of ivory from 
Corea) should be used, 

10. HignSa (sun-shades) should not be used, 
u. As to other things,, the rules arc the same as in the 
previous grade- 


IV. OF THE BUS'GEN OF FARMER OF ta KOKV 
ASSESSMENT OR OVER. 


Thtne uiirftr 10 ibo-jtir <?re aha ind«d$d. 

1. The bouse may be five and a half ktn in length, 
including the privy, and the roof should he of straw 
nr bamboo thatch, 
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2. If ;\ turn is built to protect anidt-s from fife, the 
roof should not be tiled. 

3. The presents at the time of a wedding may be; 

One ttogamocht. 

Yntan (a cover for a cheat of drawers) are not to he 
given. As to viands, one kind of soup and two 
kinds of r«i fa dish eaten with rice) may he set 
out; hut roast things and large wine cups are for¬ 
bidden. Wine and one accompanying dish are 
allowable. 

4. Sill: or mixed cotton and silk clothes are forbidden. 
Combs and hair-pins of tortoise shell a jo forbidden; 
combs of wood or Oman ivory must lie used. 

5. Hair-ornaments {fcmaif-ibiJorj) should consist of w«fri- 
hiki and motoi, and nothing more. 

6. Foot-wear should be attractin', not in ft a. Women 
are to wear bamboo-thonged sandals ordinarily, but 
at occasions of ceremony sandals with cotton 
thongs; men should wear only ham bop-thonged 
sandals on all occasions. 

7. At the time of fitUsniatt the clothes given to the child 
should not be mixed cotton-and-silk; for other ar¬ 
ticles of clothing, the rules of the previous grade 
apply. 

8. At the time of hulsu-iiohori the grand parents may 
present a uiri (spear), and at the time or Imtsit^ina, 
a kami buta (paper-doll) or tsittlti'mngyd (earthen- 
ddi), 

q, At the time of a funeral (btitsuji) one kind of soup 
and two of jut may lie used, but the latter must be 
vegetables (ycis^i). For other dishe-. the rules are 
the same as for the previous grade. 
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V. OE THE BUHGEN OF MIZUHOXI. 


1- The house may be of the same sue as in the pre¬ 
via us grade, 

2- The presents at a wedding may be. 

Oxie itusura. 

Xtigitiwchi arc forbidden, 

3, At entertainments;, one A/rd and one soup may be 
offered, but not in cups. 

4, The collar and the sleeve^ends of the clothes may 
he ornamented with silt, and an obt of silk or silk 
crepe may be worn* hut not in public, 

5, The rule for hair-ornaments is the same as in the 
previous grade. 

6, The same is true of foot-wear, 

7, At the time of Uis tin Lhu grandparents may send 
two jh and money fur rice and fish; other relations 
and friends should send only money fur fish. 

S r At the time of iuttsu-uobori and hntett-bim the rules 
of the previous grade apply. 

g. In all other matters the rules of the previous grade 
apply. 


VI, GENERAL MATTERS. 


1. Mura-yakunin and the S-byukiisho (large farmers) us 
well as chiefs of kit mi (gn shim-by akin ho) may use 
kAraiidlti (umbrellas) but ko-hyttkushu (small farmers) 
and mhuiwmi must use only mino (straw or hemp 
rain coats) and kasn (broad straw hats) ; still, when 
there is great need, they may use kiirtikastt. 

2, A family ranking less than 20 kokti most use the 
Takeda-wan (a cup made in Takeda mum) and the 
Nikb&Siii (a small eating-table, made at NikkO; 
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both of these articles were of the cheapest sort). If 
they have more costly articles a 1 neatly, they must 
get permission before using them. No articles of 
luxury of any kind are to be used* even if now on 
hand. 

3. There arc some families which are assessed at only 
40 or 50 kokit and yet enjoy net incomes of 100 
foJtn or more and wish to live accordingly. Tn 
such cases after consultation and decision by the 
liiiin e or the villagers the family may l?e ranked in 
the 100 kobu grade. 

4 + There are some families which are not assessed at 
nil as farmers, but have from other sources incomes 
of perhaps 50 tafrff, In such cases the burnt and 
the villagers should’treat the family as of 50 kaku 
rank; yet not quite the same, for such a family 
belongs in the merchant class, which is a less 
honorable one, Still if the family is of old standing 
and has a good name* it should be treated exactly 
the same as it family of 50 bo kit rank, 

5. Servants (Adl&iMrt), whether men or women* should 
in their tmngttt rank us Mfmuonif* If they violate 
the rules, their masters are responsible. 

6. Mimt’jaktinin should be treated by every one with 
greater consideration than others of equal income, 

7. A family of more than 50 koht assessment may give 
120 jfti as a present (iBAflUd-rfctf) literally*, jnoney 
for fish ^ n family of over 20 koku, 75 Jr n; and a 
ko-byakushS or Miiiwnonw* 50 *f«. 


VII. KOKOROYE (RULES TO EE KEPT IK MIND), 


I. In some villages there are continual disputes about 
iytgora (family rank) and about whether a family 
is ky&kn (an old family, standing in high rank 
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among the farmers) or $hhtke fa' new family, in tow 
estimation, even though well off). Now hyukit 
should be treated by all perform as such, even 
though at the time the family is poor; and shittke 
should be regarded as such, even Lhough at the 
present time it happens to be rich. All families 
should respect the kyiika* But if a ky&ka continues 
poor For three generations and is so reduced aa to 
have to n^k assistance from Others, then it should 
lie regarded as shin A'*', So if a ihhtkt continues 
rich far three generations, it should be regarded as 
A/u kn* 

2. There are sometimes persons who treat with con¬ 
tempt a family that has immigrated from another 
village. This is very wrong, and henceforward 
immigrants shall not be so treated. 

3. There are sometimes families who on account of 
there being many children, or of sickness, or of 
having to assist relations in need, have themselves 
become poor and unable to support themselves. 
These is the result iff what may be called natural 
causes, and is unavoidable. In such cases a mujin 
[a combination or dub for the purpose of contribut¬ 
ing to the support of poor persons) should be formed. 
But there are also families who build dwellings so 
targe and costly that they can scarcely meet the 
expense, or indulge in delicacies of the table that 
are beyond ibeir means and at last have to sell the 
property they have inherited from their ancestors. 
Where there Es such a family, the fellow-villagers 
should in a friendly way look after them and keep 
them from extravagance; all the villagers should 
also be diligent themselves to keep within their 
station and their means. 

4. According to the rules here set forth, the kungtn 
of chd byahufhd (large farmers), ko-bynktiifui and 
miutnotni arc distinctly separated in rank. These 
rules, however, are not mode to force families of 
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one rank io be equally intimate with all others of 
the same rank, or to prevent a family from occupy* 
ing a high rank merely because it is poor ; hut be¬ 
cause unless some such roles are Laid down, families 
are very likely to be unable to live upon their means 
in the station they would like to occupy, and thus 
would come to grief, ho that these bititgen have 
been established and rules carefully laid down* Still, 
the Admi-(upper) -byakuslw must not be arrogant 
with the shittti >-(lower i -bytihitsk 6 t and the shimo- 
byftkmhQ and nitziutoini must not hate or dislike 
the former. Shimo should respect kami, and Aami 
should treat s/nmo kindly. This is the natural law, 
established by Heaven, and it should be obeyed, 
nut struggled against. The community will then 
be orderly and peaceful. 

Another reason for the making of these rules is 
the habits of luxury and extravagance which have 
grown up of late years among the people of this 
han. The result has been that many families have 
ruined themselves, and have lieen obliged to sell 
their patrimony, so that the community is disordered, 
and quarrels between this man and that man and 
this village and that are constantly occurring, and 
ii is difficult to maintain order. The lord of the 
Janri has come to the conclusion that If rules of this 
sort about hungt/t arc established, these bad ways 
will cease and order will he restored; and bo 
the mura+yakunfa, hv order of the lord of the hat i, 
have held a meeting to discuss the subject of trm- 
gcr! and have made these rules. But, as they are 
very complicated and minute, it is to lie supposed 
that people may sometimes find It necessary to 
violate them, and in such a case >ie may, if one is 
within one'a own home, act according to his dis¬ 
cretion. 

These rules are to be observed by alt the people 
for ten years, that is, from this year of the Dragon 
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to the year of the Ok, Ff any one violates them 
without due excuse he is to Ski punished, and his 
ktvni will also be held responsible. f>a that every 
member of a kttmi must carefully watch the conduct 
of h is fdlow-me mbe rs. 

Each one will strive to increase his income and 
rise to a higher butigen ; but he mtsst of course 
commit mi wrong in order lo succeed and must 
faithfully pursue his vocation. 

These rules are established in order that people 
may be frugal and economical* 


« 



VIL "EARLY JAPANESE CIVILIZATION." 


(The following extracts arc front Dr. FhrenYs 
essay, already referred fo.) n 

„.,., r The nation which resulted from these earlier and later 
immiiirations was far from being a political unit: it was 
rather a number of units, holding together Only loosely. 
These units were the so-called itjt or clans* that is, the 
patriarchal families including a number of persons related 
by blood. We must distinguish between the greater and 
ihe lesser uji. The former arc the chief families, the latter 
the branches of these. The branches were subordinate to 
the respective chief families. In case one of the latter died 
out, the fittest of the branch uji was chosen to succeed. 
The word uji is identified by Japanese scholars with ac/it 
(inside) and signifies a family inclusive of ancestors. 

These uji had each at the head an hereditary chief or 
patriarch, and were called sometimes after the place of 
residence, sometimes after the calling they followed, 1 hey 
had also, in their corporate capacity, their own landed poss¬ 
essions- and their own serf population, called lanti, then 
ahittabe, then famiht, then hufyehtt. It is further self evi¬ 
dent* as the constitution of the early family requires, that 
orders emanating from the head of a chief Family were 
always addressed to the other heads as represent,ng their 
uji, and never to the individual members, who as such had 
generally uo importance- Ihe predecessors of the present 
Japanese Emperor played at that time a special role* which 
however was quite different from the later development of 
imperialism. If we retain the term M Emperor ' in the Japan¬ 
ese chronicles in speaking of this earliest ruler* we must 
nevertheless* if wc woul d avoid a very natural error, n ot 

34. »AItjnp**Uclu Ctitiur;tttdnd*r by l>r. C.A. Flwen*, of T&kyCu 
in MittUil. d. D. GeuUtf. Oitai,, tirft 44. 
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fas! to remember that the Emperor was nothing but the 
chief or patriarch ol one of many uji. His ujs was* to be sure 
(reckoning all its branches), larger and more poweriul than 
the others, and it grew constantly in sife and strength and 
acquired a more and more influential position in the group 
of chins which bad originally possessed equal privileges. 
The Emperor's rights over territory and subjects had never 
extended beyond his own uji and its branches, and in this 
respect be stood on the same plane with every other chief. 
Over tlie remaining uji yf the group he possessed only three 
privileges, which, though they formed the source of a 
genuinely imperial sovereignty, show how little they were 
in the beginning to be identified with real imperial authority. 
In the progress of time the growth of the hirnUy-power of 
the Emperor (that ns. his rights over'the blood-re lath ms 
subordinate to him) wits accompanied by greater definite¬ 
ness in these privileges, and the final result, especially 
after the grafting of the Chinese conception of imperial ism, 
was the centralisation of the administration in the hands 
of the leading family of the chief Uji. It is worth remark¬ 
ing, however, that Japanese scholars always deny that the 
Emperor belonged to an iyf, "Since the creation of the 
world, the Tenti£ has had no knbuue (see inf fa) i no uji. 
His hneage has been a direct one in at] generations* for 
he has stood in the highest place and has never lost his 
authority' (Koimkamura Yoshikata, Nihon Scidv-lsil, voh 

The three above-mentioned prerogatives of the Emperor 
were; t. Ihe representation of the different uji before the 
ancestral deity (at first of the chief family only, finally of 
the whole people p Amnterasu, and thus the possession of 
the functions of a hsgh-prit: t; 2. The representation of 
the different uji in foreign relations, for example* with Corea 
and China, whose envoys were sent to him; with this 
prerogative was involved the supreme command in war; 3* 
1 he right to regulate the a flairs of the uji ,—including the 
settlement of disputes between individual uji, the nomina¬ 
tion of a new patriarch when the direct line in any uji came 
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to an end, the creation of new uji anti the degradation or 
even extinction of an existing tiji which had been guilty of 
conduct Seriously affecting the common welfare* 

... Scishi-Tofck, also catled Shdji-tokH, is a 

catalogue of Japanese family names, compiled by Prince 
Mata in the fifth year of Kunin (814. A.D.) f under the Km* 
peror Saga, for the purpose of making clear once more the 
proper rank of the various families, for the social changes 
that had occurred had resulted in a pernicious confusion of 
ca^te-relations. This work divides families into two 

classes, those living in Kyoto, and those living in the pro- 
vinces. Both are divided into Mbctsw, siuwhetsu, and 
bnmbrtsu, and in these divisions we find another classifica¬ 
tion into igi, These sci (or A-ufurwti, in the early Japanese 
equivalent) have absolutely nothing to do with the Chinese 
set (except that the characters are the same), a* Japanese 
scholars have thought; they are the "colors’' or relative 
rank of the different " castes," and correspond exactly to 
the Indian word vintn, "collar'' that is, n caste." Th. 
kttbftne of the patriarchal time were the wni, nturaji, hint- 
no+miyatsuka r taitw-HO-tttij'at$tiho t temJkg kln$i t ttinc, et^nta- 
rtuski, inngi t and mkurL Every uji lidonged by descent 
to one of these kafyatic. The kabune, and with it the 
occupation and calling, could not he changed. K ah a tic 

and 11 calling” are identical. After the period Taikwa, 
however, a distinction began between ktibau& and ** call¬ 
ing/* A given occupation was no longer hereditary and 
unalterable in each uiL the necessary result cd which was 
a confusion in the former classification. The Emperor 
Temmu was therefore obliged (6^4 A.D,) to make new 
regulations in regard to these castes* He divided the Uji 
into eight sci or lahane, named after Colors, it is this divi¬ 
sion which Scishtrohi sought to make clear. 

..But in the above-mentioned division into k&hefsu, 

shuttle tilt, and bitmhitsa, we recognize one of the oldest 
classifications, based on the closeness or distance of rela¬ 
tionship between the individual uji ; 1. KSbcfsu were the 
imperial families, who traced their descent from the greatest 
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national deity Amaterasu or Ten&hO-daij in ; they appear first 
in Japanese histories as the relatives of Jimmu Tennd; 2. 
Shimbetsu were of divine origin, divided into tcushin 
(heaven-delties) and ckUfi {earth-deities). The former are 
the descendants uF those who came with Jimmu Tcnnfl 
from Heaven, that ss, his co'■Ini mi grants, those who had 
come to Tsukushi with the chief uji. The latter are the 
descend ants of those who were found by the Tsukushi 
immigrants already settled in Yamnto; their ancestors wore 
worshipped .is local deities; 3, Finntbcisu or hiv. nkn were 
those who at different later times had immigrated from 
Corea and China and afterwards became njt or slaves. 

But this classification, though it gives the essential ele¬ 
ments forming the Japanese people, is nevertheless a 

theoretical rather than an actual one,.. — Wc must 

first distinguish Ik lween free and unfree persona; the 
farmer must then lie divided into five classes; I, the im¬ 
perial family: II, twin', nobles of k&bet&u descent; Hi, 
nmnijij nobles of shtmbelsu descent; IY, kimi-'iio-mrYa* 
isuko; V, tontoNOisuko, including the fnhito* We will 
consider first the slaves. 

........this point Mr. Chamberlain, in his 

introduction: to the Kajiki (p. XLI) makes a strange remark 
when he says: " Thu absence uf shivery [in early Japan] 
is another honourable feature.” This erroneous conception 
is founded dou biles;; on the absence of the ivord nit hi, which 
is even yet the customary term for slaves. The word occurs 
first and as a regular designation in TuUiii-ry 6 f the oldest 
Japanese code, and is a Chinese word [nu meaning ,1 male 
and fit a female slave), But before the time of Taihti-rya 
we find instead a whole group of terms of purely Japanese 
origin. 

1. As the oldest designation for slaves we meet the word 
towel) r. Toma means group,"' 11 band," and he {now 
occurring only in proper names like Watonabe) means a 
tribe or clan which i:- buund to a special place. We find, 
also, other very old words. 2. Ytituib** is ,t hoiiHe," 

"family; thus jakabt j& ■■ bound to a family.'' 3. Kafribc, 
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To Mi {bouse), an ndd and forgotten word, corresponds the 
modern **4 signifying ”h*«te*" " enclosure," -bounds 
ary -t and may be traced back by a apccicd, earlier meaning 
of “ boundary of a house " 1 h« knkihe are thus "the 

dependants of 4 h^se/' OF later origin must bo the follow¬ 
ing word, which occurs in the Nikmgi. 4 ishi-no- 

tfimt, meaning “ private people.' 4 The conception of private 
ownership, unknown in earlier times, must be set against 
the equally unknown idea of ‘government/' 

...The tumobt always belonged to a special nji. I hey were 
regarded as property pnd were therefore bought and sold. 
Originally their owners had unlimited power over their 
lives. In numerous articles of Ttnho^ryi) and R it sit the 
slaves were placed in the same category with cattle and 
lifeless things. 

..After the disappearance of the patriarchal system 

and the establishment of a true administrative system there 
came about many limitations on the rights dj the masters 
over their slaves. First a distinction arose between staves 
rebated by blood to the master and those not so related, 
between kettitt or hi jin and mihi. The word fccrtiM appears 
in the authorities in Nihongi at the same time that nuhi 
comes Into use. In earlier times, so tong as they employed 
the vernacular expression kakibe t the conception of ktuin 
was unknown or at least not distinguished from hi kibe. 
Katin signified slaves related by blood to the family, but 
obliged by circumstances (e. g. poverty) to enter into re¬ 
lations of dependency with their own uji. They ranked 
somewhat higher than the imfti, as appears En several 
instances. They could not be employed for alt kinds of 
work, but only in special matters, as is remarked in a com¬ 
mentary on the passage of TaiMyt which enacts that the 
children of kenin shall also be kntin and shall belong to the 
owner of the parents. According to the same passage, 
UititH could not be bought and sold. 

. . .In the sixth century the State began to interfere 

in the buying and selling of slaves, by establishing a special 
office called slwtwtsu no kttawhi, where a slave-register 
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was made out, the transaction common Settled., and official 
ratification .given. 

..As regards the price paid for slaves, there were of 

course variations depending on age and family ; there was, 
however, an average price \ 1000 toktt (bundles) of rice, For 
instance, were given in TtmpyO^hofid 147^ 57 A. P* for a 
slave in his prime, 

..There was for slaves in Japanese, as for staves in 

Rome, no such thing as eontmlnttm ; their union in marriage 
(which could exist only between two slaves) must be com¬ 
pared to the Roman tontuhtmiuin _In case of a union 

between a free person and a slave, the children were in .ill 
cases slaves. 

. The origin of slavery in Japan, ts a subject which 

alii I needs critical examination. We can here offer only 
a few positive assertions. If a man fell info debt and was 
unable to pay, ht became the slave of Ins creditor. A thief 
who was unable to make restitution of the stolen property 
and pay the proper fine became the slave of the aggrieved 
person. An offence against the Emperor was often punish¬ 
ed by degradation to slavery. It is probable that the 
aborigines, the Aino, were made slaves, so far aa they were 
not exterminated by the conquering tribes or driven to the 
north or into inaccessible mounts in districts. Finally, the 
immigrants from China and Corea were serfs ; but where 
they possessed some special useful accomplishment and 
were on that account deemed worthy of a better position, 
they were then established as free persons, 

...The second rank of Japanese society, counting 

from beneath, and at the same time the first grade of free 
persons, of the people properly so called, was the ttrmtJ-n&* 
mij&lsukv (usually abbreviated to iotitAHoitufm) or iotnn-tw- 
rt’O. Those «/i were so-called who followed a trade, usually 
an hereditary one. They generally had to labor for a 
special need of the imperial iyi\ So the sasahtia in]lowed 
the trade of sastt t that is, sake-brewing; the miyabt were 

builders of the imperial mansions and temples;... 

We have already mentioned that those immigrants from 
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China and Corea who posseted some particular trade 
became not serf^ but lowiOFiflljtf^* Ihc trades they follow¬ 
ed were almost all such as we do not find among the early 
Japanese anti had been introduc'd into Japan by the more 
highly civilised immigrants, fbs extraordinary utility of 
these people explains the position wluch they took in its 
society, Aa foreigners they would necessarily occupy a 
lower position than native Japanese ; hut on the other hand 
their services were so important that they received great 
consideration, and so it came about that they occupied a 
scarcely inferior position to the nest higher grade, 1 he 
tQfTJdnoUuko following trades (for upon the others* such as 
mOHQwobt and dlottw we will not risk any opinion) ate all to 
be regarded as foreigners, that is, Chinese* Corcans T 
or their descendants following the hereditary trade; and 
it is our opinion that Lhe position of the tomonotsnko owed 
its origin entirely to the immigrants. 

_ Characteristic of the well know n centralization of the 

government is the fact that the nj* of Uffiionotsuko were 
always attached to the chief uji t in order to hetp strengthen 
the imperial power. The number of ftnnottoiSM jto-uj i. seems 
to have been quite large, for the old texts speak of irtenffP- 
vtuo wo tamo i ifio clans}. Within the tamo no tsuho we 
find another class, the so called /it hi to, sometimes placed 
as a separate grade next to the (amonotiitko. 1 hese Ju hi to 
{fade, pen, hito, man) were those who could read and 
write*—in Chinese* of course,"for the Japanese had no 
writing of their own. In all known instances the fuhito 
were from China or of Chinese descent. 

The third grade from below, ranking only a little above 
the tomoiwtsuko t was the frwfri no miyatsukOt or more 
briefly kuttUmho. Over the signification of the term 
jrriyrtffujto various opinions have been expressed,..,,.—To 
understand it properly* one must go back to the word 
lufcufo* which was used in contrast with kimi. lJ prince*'' 
u Emperor, 1 ' and Is still in use in modem times with the 
signification 41 knight, 1 ' % yMo were afterwards meant 
also the lowest retainers of a dainty 6 > who were not tAtwffdi 
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and could carry only a short sword. The mi of mtyaisuko 
is the honorific prefix occurring in mi kudo * it indicates a 
relation of the yatsnho with the Emperor, 

The kuniijttAo were the agricultural landholders. The 
large landowners were called oku»itxuko f the smaller ones 
again nushi, imgi, suguri ut mura-tmshi. The uji in this 
grade arc knowm by place-names, rather titan true family- 
names. In Seishi rat», above referred to, forty-two uji 
are given who bear pi ace-names. The Nitwngi and 
Kogo-ihoi relate that the him iffl miyahttko and the ugata- 
tiitiki were established by Jim mu Ten no. The number of 
their uji under Yaryaku Tennu must have Increased to 144* 
If their land was in art island, the title of the owner was 
shima 110 miytttsuko , After the time of KeikO Tcnnfi (71-— 
130 A.D.) the NthoHgi mentions several instances In which 
descendants of the Emperor were owners of large amounts 
of land. These were for five or sis generations known as 
kiiui or xetikf, hut after the sixth or seventh they usually 
became kunitsitka. It is proved by a whole Series of in¬ 
stances that the fiioririnfo were the absolute, independent 
lords of their hind and soil and not merely feudal; lords 
holding imperial land. If a huniiuiko had been guilty of 
an offence against the Emperor for which he became liable 
to punishment, he could make satisfaction and obtain 
immunity from further punishment by giving up to the 
Emperor a piece of land belonging to his ujL 



VIII. MAP OF A MURA 


(i'mtthiishl mum h Tania £&ri t 
Musashi kiwi.) 


Schedule- of proprietors of land in the umra, 
’ivilh extent of land and number of 
lots owned by each* 


Sauk or A^nnn 

No. <jr Lai* 

Ant A 

Kjhd 

Chi 3 

TiiJl 

S* 1 

Hu 

Lam* 

l 

L u Kan Mlumttii 

1 to 75 

9 

I 

9 

20 

u 

(South of Road) 



S 

7 

20 

H 


1 

5 



F 





4 

13 

G 




I 

3 

=9 

B 

Total.. 


ii 

8 



It* A'uJIiAfrnt 

;G to 


a 

16 

22 

L 

(Wcsl Meadow J .. 


7 

3 

7 

23 

U 




9 

4 

4 

H 



3 

9 

7 

30 

F 




S 

E 

*7 

B 

Total * * 


ii 

4 

3 

aS 


1)1. JJiitfiiwiir-T 


a 

3 

8 

iG 

L 

[Main Vitiate) **.. 


tt 

8 

3 

5 

U 



1 

6 

7 

13 

1 ) 



3 

5 


l 3 

F 



* 

a 

5 

14 

B 

Total. * 


16 

9 

*5 

«3 


IV. UcJtidc 

itgl IO -q j 

4 

3 


8 

1 * 

il iihIJl'I .»**>**.*■ 


0 

3 

3 

T 4 

U 



l 

4 


2 , 

IL 



3 

7 


8 

F 




i 

7 

24 

M 





5 

i« 

G 





5 

13 

T 






12 

F 



i 

3 

2 

18 

B 

Total, 


■20 

3 

6 

*7 
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filWMOXS- & ttlGMOUE : T. AND TtMUHfi & LOCAL THSTiTlJ : ;UNS, ^49 


ttutE qv Ov.’*£it 

Lot 

So, 

Area 

Kind 

ol 1 

tplKD 

Tm 

Se 

Bn 


3*5 


5 

-4 

U 

Aril Imagoffl . . . 

15" 


G 

ao 

F 


151 

3 

4 

3 

U 

• 



4 

33 

H 


*53 


6 

= 1 

U 




1 

l6 

b 


154 


3 

7 1 

F 


*sr 


7 

i± 

H 


m 


S 

-9 

L 


4 J 5 

2 


*9 

II 





15 

B 

Atti Sajurfi .. 

M 


5 

6 

F 


35 

-** ■ r 

9 

7 

H 


3 & 

4 

I 

2 

U 




I 

*3 

B 


37 

1 

7 


U 




i 

7 

li 


3* 

2 

2 

22 

u 


39 

. * * - * 

6 

1 * • • 


F 

A&a^A ShouiO . .■ *--.. 

3 o 

1 

4 

*9 

V 




4 

IT 

u 


i6t 


3 


H 


l'-Z 


6 

5 

F 


165 

3 


2 

U 




3 

ifi 

B 


i&O 

1 

5 

a 

V 

A&aga O^offl , - , . .. 

61 

I 

0 

16 

U 




2 

39 

B 


s* 

1 

9 

=5 

U 


65 

1 

r. 

24 

»- 





23 

B 



«* 

a 

34 

U 




4 

3)5 

B 































jjo SIMM/Ll 1SS & WICI MORE : TlStJil Si LOCAL 1V6I1TUIK3LS- 


Name or Owe It 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

K:md 

OF 

Lajjb 

Tait | 

^ 1 

Bw 


*3 

■2 


a 

V 




s 

14 

B 


7* 

1 

3 


F 


73 

1 

7 

ag 

U 




1 

ag 

B 


74 

1 


30 

F 


7S 


3 

21 

H 


Si 

3 

g 

26 

U 


30i 

1 

1 

7 

U 




3 

3 

13 


JD2 


ft 

afi 

U 




3 

2fi 

B 


i&> 


5 

t3 

H 

AsagiKibaetoi ».,,♦*.*■*..*.*-.. 

ifij 




U 





12 

B 



3 

5 

23 

U 




l 

27 

B 


J77 


3 

25 

F 


*7» 


6 

27 

H 

Asa^a Hinifj . . . 

* 4 & 


7 


u 





23 

13 


H7 


4 

IS 

F 

Asaga ItariJ 

404 

i 

2 

=5 

U 




3 

9 

H 


4°5 


2. 

15 

L 


4*& 


9 

17 

L 


413 

r 

1 


IV 


4*4 


4 

3 

1* 


415 


3 

6 

u 




I 

4 

B 


4S1 

1 

3 

3 

F 


-f y 3 

3 

3 

27 

0 




5 

S 

u 


4 S 4 

4 

3 

3 

u 




3 

tS 

B 


4 S 5 

3 


15 

U 





=7 

n 


49* 

1 

4 

37 

1*' 
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Nahf, or Pwse.il 

Lot ! 

No* 

Area 

Kifto 

cr 

L\r;P 

Tan 

S* 

Bit 

Asa^a. IttrG ,, .... . 

493 

I 

4 

*5 

H 


494 

t 

7 


U 




£ 

4 

H 


5 5i 

3 

8 

us 

F 


5 6 3 1 

3 

& 

4 

Pf 

A?a^-i L'shiiariJ ... 

4° 7 

1 


Ij 

L 





iG 

b 


5=4 


S 

29 

F 


5=S 


9 

12 

H 





26 

B 


jaS 


& 

=4 

U 






H 


537 


6 

to 

U 




1 

11 

13 


551 

4 

5 

25 

U 




5 

’2 

B 

Asag* T oJcpmatsu *. * ♦ *, k , * * ►, * - + *, 




5 

V 




3 

*4 

B 


554 

X 

4 

7 

F 


555 


9 

*4 

H 


55 6 


5 

iS 

F 

Migl TatiugOrS .. . 

518 

2 

4 

*7 

F 


553 

X 

7 

& 

F 

Government .. *, ** .» b *, »*, *.. 

^-S9 


8 

13 

T 


*57 


a 

6 

F 


*5^ 

I 

4 

3 

T 


474 


T 

9 

fl 


4 S 1 


a 

9 

fl 

FI stla Shignnm >■*< »■>■**.«**>» 

39° 

£ 

+ 

4 

L 





=3 

B 


4 J 0 


9 

9 

L 





a 

B 


421 

I 

l 

15 

L 





*4 

B 





























252 5ll£llQ?iS & WEOJiaRK : LA.?tP T ‘E-PUKE & t<K*L IH1TITUTI0BS* 


Xajis or Owper 

Lot 

No. 

Abba 

Kisd 

or 

Land 

T)fti 

Si 

Bn 

E-£i'Ei .-tliiguma*a .,.* 

m 

1 

3 

1 a 

L 





6 

it 


434 


9 

9 

L 





3 

13 


435 

1 

0 

4 

tr 





21 

B 

Ichhntna JtajtrO .. 

350 

a 

5 

21 

u 




3 

*5 

B 


360 

a 

3 

9 

U 




a 

37 

B 

. 

3G1 

i 


7 

H 


3G2 

1 

t 

rS 

F 


363 


3 


♦l 


502 

3 

1 

G 

tl 

/ 






IcFiimsifE -■ 

3 6 * 

1 

3 

*4 

F 


363 


9 

26 

H 


jf/6 

1 

S 

17 

U 




L 

26 

B 


37° 

a 

3 

10 

U 




3 

9 

B 


405 

a 

2 

IQ 

U 




3 

10 

B 


501 


9 


F 


506 

3 

5 

r 3 

TP 

It»J K.ic}jlb(il ■ 4 i ■ ■ m + + ■ 1 4 ■ ■ 1 1 M m 4 mm 

488 

1 

9 

u 

U 




T 

2Q 

B 

1 E£> □JJlirHlT^ 1 * HMi ■ B ri 4 * 4 iitH‘1* 

549 

3 

X 

3 

U 




3 

iG 

B 

Its TaktjifB 

547 

9 

I 

5 

U 




1 

lB 

B 

Ksutrfcd SataTri 


1 

2 

10 

F 


114 

1 

S 

14 

K 


lI 5 

a 

8 

30 

u 













K*tW0« ic Wtcwoae : LAST* TfcfftJUR & LOCAL «»TlTUt(OK*- -53 


SAME cf Owner 

Lot 

So. 

Area 

Kisiu 

flF 

Land 

Tfltt 

£* 

Ed 

Kmka aalliC ... 

X i& 

2 

3 

39 

ft 




3 

xa 

B 


117 

3 


33 

U 




3 

3 

B 


llS 


7 

29 

U 




1 

3 

B 


367 

a 


*0 

u 





li 

J3 


3V9 

1 

7 

4 

L 





»9 

B 


y>l 


■J 

i7 

U 




( 

26 

JB 


40J 

1 


9 

U 




1 

*5 

B 


500 

3 


ll 

F 


5°4 

a 

5 

IS 

HI 


557 

2 

S 

n 

u 




3 

it 

1 i 


55 a 

3 

3 

11 

u 





l 6 

B 

Kivvara TinizO. 

9 

H 

3 

19 

U 


10 


3 

I 

H 


aj 

1 

8 

a 3 

U 


18 

1 

5 

3 

It 




3 


B 

Kawam Kuma;?fO . , — 

15 

-!* 


5 

U 


ifl 


3 

tS 

it 





*5 

B 


3fi 

* 

9 

la 

U 


=7 

2 

3 

*5 

t i» 


29 

1 

. . 

6 

F 


173 

a 

6 

J3 

U 

T 



4 

13 

B 

* 

*73 

1 

5 

3 3 

U 





16 

13 

* 

*75 

3 

4 

*3 

U 
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a54 SJWMoSs &. WEGJfOKE; L.\?rr> TP,HUU & LOCAL E»5TITl’T1 OfiJi, 


N r illt OT OWKER 


Kuvraui Kumujifu- 


Kiiivin TekujsrC 


Klyoaon + ^. 


Lot 

No. 

Aar* 

Kind 

OF 

Lano 

fllJl 

) Sr 

Ba 

* 


t 

U 

B 

1-6 


3 

2 5 

F 

l 7) 

l 

1 

*3 

H 

2.60 


3 

3 

L 

261 


9 


14 

aSs 


G 

7 

+1 

447 

4 

2 

21 

F 

7 © 


6 

47 

H 

77 


6 

a 5 

E 

7® 


8 

a3 

U 




18 

B 

75 


8 

14 

F 

8 Q 

2 


17 

U 



3 

18 

B 

m 


7 

=g 

U 




16 

B 

41 $ 

t 

1 

II 

t> 




3 

B 


2 

1 

iS 

U 



+ 

19 

B 

138 

2 


31 

V 



3 

iS 

B 

139 

I 

7 

22 

u 



3 

1 

is 

141 


3 

*5 

F 



9 

19 

H 

*43 


4 

6 

F 

ifl 

t 



L 




9 

B 

310 


7 

9 

U 




7 

B 

2 £>S 


3 

9 

F 


X 

i 

16 

U 



3 

3' 

B 

300 


9 

22 

V 

30 + 


3 


F 

305 


0 

a! 

H 


Kawara Eurt»frEr& 


























SEWM0M5 & WtCWQ*K ; LAKP TENURE & LOCAL ISSTmJTlOafS. 2jji 


Name of Ow-'-ner 

Lot 

No, 

Area 

Kikd 

OP 

Lajtb 

7*3*1 

Sc \ 


Kiur.lri liunshirj >.,> 


1 

I 

Ifl 

B 


306 


5 

*5 

F 


3*7 


9 

IS 

U 




2 

s 

B 


JQ& 

I 


24 

U 




I 

aa 

R 

JCewkA KamfiL'®''* --- »* i *««. 

3** 

1 

4 

3 

U 




4 

3 

B 


3&9 


9 

41! 

L 


* 



8 

B 

Suvegor■■ 

66 

1 

7 

17 

V 





16 

B 


67 


6 

4 

H 





16 

B 


66 


5 

314 

U 





23 

B 


&9 


6 

12 

F 


8.1 

1 

1 

6 

U 

it 



1 

ft- 

U 

- 

8 + 


3 

3 

F 

Omni T'■ kiciiI... 

; 3 % 


6 

73 

L 





ii 

B 


3fl» 


7 

21 

I- 





7 

B 


431 


4 


L 

- 

43* 


4 

10 






10 

B 


436 

1 

6 

17 

U 

• 



X 

25 

B 


437 

I 

3 

2 S 

U 




X 

a 

R 


43S 

I 

4 

3 

U 




I 

*5 

li 


446 

3 

4 

6 

F 


4+S 

1 

7 

S 

II 


449 

£ 

4 

20 

If 


450 

2 

4 

21 

41 


453 

1 


XJ 

F 


454 

1 ' 


ft 

tt 
































MOSS & WJG MORE : 4,AS □ TES V E E & I-OCAL ISsFIT UTIOS9 - 


xutt or Owns* 

r,oT 
No. | 

Am 

Kusu 

OF 

LAJid 

I'fTiJ ' 

S# 

JjJn L 

GeJfii TOticfts T r TT .,,., «- + +* +- 

5'9 

£ 

5 

21 i 

F 


5 jo 

1 

? 

-‘4 

Pt 


15° 


3 

26 

.. 


5S 1 

* 

a 

15 

U 




3 

7 

B 


553 

3 

4 

45 

U 




; 

*5 

15 

SeikcnjHa tern'lle) . . 

2 * 


3 

“5 

F 


2’ 

1 

5 

6 

H 

* 




20 

H 


n 


3 

>3 

U 


=4 

i 

1 

22 

U 

SeJiigQclii KinjiiO ... 

4 S 7 

t 

s 

21 

u 




2 

10 

B 


49° 

3 

5 

C 

U 




a 

j 

B 


54' 


4 

11 

F 


54- 


6 

12 

PI 


543 

4 


6 

H 

Sekiguchi Tsunagor* .- 

267 


£ 


L 





3 

B 


s6S 


9 


L 





^4 

13 



t 

9 

45 

F 


203 

t 

a 


M 


3°3 

1 

5 

n 

U 




$ 

*5 

B 


343 

1 

3 


F 


313 

I 


3 

U 


314 

I 

t 

0 

H 


357 

2 

3 

a 

U 




1 

a 

B 


33 s 

3 

3 

6 

U 

I" 



3 

3 

B 

* 

3i)i 

r 

6 

4? 

L 


514 

* 


45 

F 


5‘5 

2 

2 

SI 

If 
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*58 ilUUOHS & W1GK0RE: LAXD TENURE & UJCAt. INSTITUTIONS. 


Name or Owner 


Sddguchi AmigorO 


Sekigtichi MwugorO 


Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kino 

Tan 

St 

Bu 

OP 

Land 

*37 


7 

6 

U 




10 

B 

13S 

1 

3 

21 

U 

*4* 

t 

4 

3 

F 

*43 

2 

5 

*5 

U 



3 

7 

B 

*44 

2 

2 

8 

U 



2 

10 

B 

•45 

t 

3 

*7 

F 

*47 

4 

6 

*3 

U 

14S 

< 


to 

ft 



l 

7 

B 

*49 

1 

1 

*7 

L 




• 

21 

B 

44 

t 

9 

*9 

H 

45 

t 

6 

9 

U 

46 

1 

3 

4 

H 



a 

3 

B 

47 

2 

8 

22 

U 

48 

3 

4 

*5 

M 

**9 

3 

4 

7 

F 

12S 

3 

2 

t 

U 

*59 


4 

*7 

F 

369 


9 

5 

L 




to 

B 

178 


6 

6 

L 

*97 


5 

18 

G 

412 

1 

1 


L 

49S 

1 

1 

3 

F 

510 


8 

12 

H 

5** 

2 

6 

*7 

»• 

512 

2 

6 

21 

II 

5*3 

2 • 

7 

28 

It 




1 


3*5 

I 

9 

t 

U 



2 

7 

B 

3.6 

t 

9 

to 

U 



t 

* 

B 

3*7 1 

2 

* 

29 1 

U 




\. 


Sddguchi KakutO 























tlHMO-'SS Sc WIGMORS t LAND TJJXDuE ■& LOCAt, li(5TITOTTONS+ 


Name of Owneji 

Lot 

N'o. 

Ahea 

Kiftu 

OF 

Lakh 

Tint 

iV 

Sa 

Stld^ochi KakuzS.,, *.. *., +. 



2 

32 

B 


m 


a 

*3 

U 





to 

B 


33° 

I 

1 

T 5 

F 


Mt 



& 

II 


m 


z 

a 

F 


416 


5 

3 

U 





13 

B 


1*7 


2 

a 7 

L 





i 

B 


43 a 


6 

13 

tf 





*3 

H 


505 

3 1 

9 


F 

Sckisuchi Yt5jSr& . 

xzG 

1 

4 

26 

U 


127 


3 

iq 

H 

Scldguthl Kyflz 0 .. *...„ „, * „ 


2 

6 

lq 

U 


233 

a 


*5 

1-4 




2 

4 

B 




3 

26 

U 





12 

B 


334 




F 


*35 

2 


12 

U 


z 3 e 

X 

9 

20 

H 


337 


9 

2 

F 


240 

T 

6 

*5 

U 


322 

t 

9 

1 

Pi 




1 

3 

B 

• 

3*3 

2 


10 

U 




1 

9 

B 


3*4 

J 

J 

*7 

U 




1 

?z 

B 


434 

t 


12 

L 





15 

B 


47* 

2 

1 


L 





5 

B 






















t 


SIMMONS & WTGMORE I USD TENURI & tOCU. INSTITUTION*. 



V 




4 


% 


i 


4 
























SIMMONS & WIOMORF. : LAUD TRNUKK & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. »6r 


'Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kino 

or 

Land 

Tan | 

s ' 1 

fiu 

Kawashima GinjirO... 

49 


9 

18 

F 

♦ 

5 * 

X 


X 

H 


5 * 

2 

2 

7 

U 




2 

xo 

B 


53 

2 


*3 

U 


54 

I 

3 

10 

H 





*4 

B 


55 


6 

10 

F 


5 & 


6 

16 

H 





12 

B 


57 


8 

XO 

F 

Masuda Tatsunosukc . 

386 

X 

5 

25 

L 





>9 

B 

Ninomiya KamejirO. 

40 S 


2 

6 

L 





4 

B 


4 *° 


4 

*9 

L 





7 

B 

Okata Isuke . 

40 

X 

2 

>5 

F 


4 * 

5 

2 

22 

U 





25 

B 


6 a 


8 

>5 

F 


7 * 

s 

3 

21 

U 




3 

29 

B 


>55 

1 

6 


F 


*156 

1 

2 

XX 

H 

Okata Kuniqorfi. 

• 

4 * 

2 


20 

U 





a 5 

B 


43 

1 


5 

U 


58 

X 


8 

M 




1 

2 

B 


59 

I 

6 

XX 

F 


60 

X 

9 

21 

U 





*4 

B 


> 5 * 


9 

6 

U 





>3 

B 


158 


7 

8 

H 




















51 H MON i A w [G M ORE I l*ANP TK KIT EE & S-OCAL ] M fi TIT L‘ T3 OS 3. 


Naur of Owner 

Lot 

No, 


Area 


Kind 

of 

Land 

Ttm 

Si 

fin 


*7 


a 

10 

U 


»7 

I 

1 

7 

*. 




4 

7 

B 


83 


5 

6 

U 




2 

a 7 

15 


9 0 

t 

G 

3 

V 




5 

*4 

li 


9° 

a 

a 

6 

u 




6 

*7 

B 


9 1 


4 


F 




£ 

u 

ffl 


93 

a 

4 

3 

U 




G 

13 

B 


94 


% 

0 

F 


95 

4 

2 

It 

U 




2 

=4 

ti 


9* 

1 

7 

3 

U 


97 

1 

9 

5 

Hi 


107 

i 

9 


F 


xoS 

t 

« 


il 


xog 

t 

4 

*7 

41 


1 TO 

1 


8 

M 


1 X 1 

1 

£ 

a 

H 


[IJ 

u 

5 

1 

Pf 


» b 7 

a 


3 

IT 




3 

16 

B 


iW 

X 


7 

U 





afi 

B 


169 


6 


U 




X 

. t 

B 


T 70 


* 

*9 

U 




7 

27 

B 


>7* 

a 

X 

r 4 

U 




1 

11 

B 


1 S 6 

1 

3 

*5 

V 




4 

9 

B 


187 


5 

Id 

U 


iSa 

X 

5 

a 

tP 




1 

*7 

B 


lS9 

1 

2 


F 


I$Q 

1 

4 | 


H 
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Name or Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

or 

Land 

Tan 

St 

Bu 

Otani Sajukc. 

191 

2 

2 

*5 

H 





12 

B 


192 


5 

18 

F 


*93 


4 

20 

H 


*94 

t 

4 

*3 

M 


*95 

1 

6 

6 

•• 

0 

196 

t 

4 

3 

19 


*97 


5 

to 

M 


200 

* 

8 

*9 

U 




4 

16 

B 


lot 


9 

*8 

U 




2 

9 

B 


302 


2 

*5 

F 


203- 

1 

2 

16 

U 




3 

*5 

B 


209 


9 

*9 

H 


244 

1 

4 

20 

F 


248 

2 


9 

ft 


263 


9 

22 

L 





12 

B 


264 


7 

*9 

L 


165 


8 

7 

•4 





*4 

B 


266 


8 

*4 

L 





6 

B 


271 


8 

*5 

L 





20 

B 


27a 


2 

*4 

L 


m 

1 

3 

to 

** 





*4 

U 


276 

1 


*5 

L 





6 

B 


*77 

1 


8 

L 





16 

B 


*79 


5 

*7 

L 

* 

280 


4 

5 

44 





2 

B 


281 


5 

*7 

L 





16 

B 


*95 



12 

F 


309 


S 

10 

U 
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JJake of OW*i» 

[ .1 .. r 

No. 

Ant a 

Kind 

07 

I. AND 

Tuft 

St 

fin 

Oiani Busukc ... . . 



3 

3 

B 


J !0 


a 


U 




a 

2 ? 

li 


34«-l 


3 


F 


3+M 


a 

6 

IP 


39 e 


1 

4 

h 





5 

B 


397 


i 

16 

U 





8 

a 


39 s 


ft 

16 

L 





& 

B 

< 

fji! 

1 

3 

24 

L 





% 

B 


4=9 

1 

5 

ti 

L 





7 

B 


443 

1 

a 

14 

U 




5 

23 

B 

lit ELI■( K-tJHE , J* *--*-*• - - * - - i **!*■* 

i 6 a 


3 

3 7 

L 





10 

B 



1 

7 

4 

U 





ll 

H 


3S H 

T 

7 

29 

U 




2 

9 

tl 


sSj 

I 

a 


F 


2 S 6 

I 

t 

32 

H 


*»7 

I 


E 

U 





22 

B 


Z 8 S 


4 

45 

¥ 




fi 


14 


25 tg ,2 


7 

*9 

u 





*G 

B 

SHimtiDri JsuycjiiO.. 

333 

I 


14 

V 


33 + 


5 

19 

It 


335 


7 

9 

U 




i 

1 

B 


340 

t 

5 

at 

F 


34 1 

t 

4 

*4 

li 


34 1 

2 

1 


F 
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SiAMT. Of OWKER. 

Lot 

No- 

AWIA 

KlNO 

Of 

1.AN& 

T4n | 

iV 

fj N 

SMmtnH Chuytmoan ■ + ■»-<■*.-». 

4°9 


3 

IU 

li 


4tl 


7 

l6 

L 





7 

B 


33 fi 


9 

18 

U 




t 

20 

B 


317 


5 

a 

U 




1 

to 

U 




£ 

to 

H 





24 

13 


339 


4 

34 

F 


m 

a 

5 


II 




6 

33 

B 


344 

1 

7 


F 


347 

3 

1 

■a 

VI 

Sh trabwi ] ilroyc.Tn.on 

a 

3 


3 

u 





ifi 

F 


i£ 

2 

l 

11 

U 


>9 

a 

1 

37 

„ 


(Si 

1 

3 

a 

H 


l«4 


6 

2 7 

U 



a 

7 

O 

» 




3 

20 

B 


jo r 

- 

a 

IS 

V 




1 

14 

B 


30S 


5 

30 

F 


27° 


7 

a 

L 

Shimidtu UatsuKorO + + + ..,... 

It 


a 

23 

ll 


*3 

2 

5 

5 

V 


M 

a 

5 

*7 

T. 

ShEono KamL'jiru .***.,.»**< i + * r * 

3° 


s 

& 

F 


3* 

s 

t 

21 

U 


32 

I 

5 

22 

If 




5 

39 

B 


33 


a 

1 

F 



1 

1 

IQ 

H 


Ji6 

3 

9 

a 

U 

* 



t 

G 

& 


21 7 

1 

9 

* 

tr 




3 . 

1 

H 
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Name or Ownee 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

or 

Land 

Tun 

Sr 

Bu 

Shiono Tomojixd . 

204 

2 


*5 

U 




3 

*4 

B 


228 

2 

3 

4 

U 




3 

2 

B 


229 

1 

X 

20 

F 


*3° 

X 

7 

*9 

H 


2 JI 

2 

6 

*5 

U 




3 

xo 

B 


*45 

t 

5 

10 

U 




■2 

23 

B 


42a 


6 

20 

L 





*5 

B 

Shiono ShingorO . 

275 


9 

*3 

L 





xo 

B 

Shiono KamctarO. 

39* 

t 


9 

L 





7 

B 

Shiono MagojirO . 

559 


3 

5 

U 




1 

*4 

B 


560 


9 

>7 

F 


561 

1 

9 

16 

U 




X 

*4 

B 


564 

X 

4 

12 

F 

Shiono ShintarO *. 

205 


9 

xo 

F 

• 

2(1 


5 

20 

t« 


2(2 


7 


H 


225 

2 

6 

*5 

U 


226 

3 

3 

18 

• • 


4OO 

t 


3 

L 





6 

*B 

Tak&hashi Yasohachi . 

82 

1 

3 

it 

U 




l 

XX 

B 


85 


6 

20 

U 


86 


5 

5 

H 

■ A 

98 

2 

1 

*3 

U 


99 

X 

5 

7 

9# 





18 

B 
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Nam* of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

of 

Land 

Tan 

67 

Jiu 

Takah.TJ.hi Yasohacht . 

too 

4 

5 

*4 

U 




1 

3 

B 


xo 3 


5 

28 

F 


104 

I 

2 

7 

H 


to 5 

2 

3 

*4 

F 


xo6 

t 


22 

ft 


257 


9 

*3 

L 





7 

B 


259 


7 

*7 

L 

•Ijj 




IX 

B 

Takahashi Shinyemon. 

tat 

I 

6 

28 

U 





34 

B 


290 


8 

5 

U 




t 

*7 

B 


36S 

1 

5 

*7 

U 




1 

35 

B 


369 

2 

6 

35 

U 


37 * 

a 

8 

12 

M 




... 

*3 

B 


372 

2 


5 

U 





8 

B 

\ 

373 

1 

8 

6 

H 


374 

t 

2 

9 

F 





8 

B 


507 

t 

2 

21 

F 


508 

2 

8 

33 

ft 


509 

1 

2 

* 9 

H 



• 




Takahashi YuzO . 

292 

t 

1 

12 

U 




5 

21 

B 


35° 

1 

4 

4 

U 




t 

2 

B 


35* 

1 

8 

35 

U 




X 

*7 

B 


35* 

2 

7 

34 

U 




4 

*9 

B 


382 

2 


37 

F 


383 

X 

• 2 

7 

H 




X 

3 

B 


384 


3 

33 

F 


465 


4 

*7 

ft 
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Name of Own** 


TAahashi Yu/O 


Takahashi Tct*u;jorO 








Umchara Iwa^ord. 

Umchara hwjlrt . 



Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

I.ANO 

Tan 

Sr 

Bu 

47® 


2 

8 

u 




12 

H 

47* 

2 

2 

12 

U 



4 

*7 

B 

497 

2 

6 


U 



4 

26 

B 

5°3 

2 

5 

3 

F 

35* 

t 

7 

*4 

U 




2 7 

B 

353 

2 

7 

*8 

U 




*3 

B 

354 

1 

6 

21 

U 



2 

*5 

B 

355 

t 

4 

20 

F 

370 

l 

6 


• • 

377 

I 

3 

*7 

•• 

378 

I 

9 

3 

H 

379 

1 

3 

*4 

H 




*4 

B 

380 


4 

*3 

F 

38* 


4 

29 

ft 

5*7 

1 

2 

21 

•• 

5*8 


9 

*5 

M 


t 

2 

*4 

L 




3 

B 



5 

to 

L 




8 

B 

44° 

3 

5 

5 

U 



t 


B 

44* 


1 

28 

L 

44* 

t 

5 

12 

U 



2 

*4 

B 

444 

3 


at 

F 

*445 


8 

*5 

a 

455 

3 


18 

F 

45 6 

2 

6 

8 

u 

459 

2 

2 

8 

•t 


With 13 other*. 
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Namk op Ownrr 

Lot 

No. 

Arp.a 

Kn»n 

or 

Laxu 

Tan 

Si 

Bh 

I’nchara l\vajm>. 




25 

B 


460 

t 

S 

25 

H 


461 


9 

4 

U 




I 

31 

B 


49* 

> 


9 

V 




t 

to 

B 


539 


4 

1 

F 


540 


7 

9 

V 




1 

at 

B 

I'lLchora Sa^oycmon . 

45* 

3 


5 

V 




5 

4 

B 


452 

3 

t 

4 

u 




4 

16 

B 

* 

466 


9 

5 

F 


467 


6 

24 

11 


46 S 

t 

4 

5 

L* 


469 


5 

24 


Umchua Kitukc . 

439* 

3 

.1 

6 

V 




X 

24 

B 


462 


9 

24 

F 


463 

1 

3 

*3 

H 


4 6 4 

t 


8 

F 


47* 

5 

3 

5 

U 




7 

8 

H 


477 

1 

3 


F 

Yi 4 ;U|*a\va Buvt moo . 

375 


9 

3 

F 

Yopcda .. 

210 

4 

3 

16 

F 

Yinliida T<Auycmt»n . 

7° 

3 

1 

8 

IT 

• 



3 

3 

B 


140 

X 

8 

20 

F 


*4* 


5 

23 

H 


4»7 

X 

3 

*5 

L 





8 

B 
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THE MUSIC OF TIIE JAPANESE. 

BY 

F. T t PlGGOTT. 

(Rc<ui January T+th t 1891^ 


Knowing that the unwritten motto of the Society is, 

« Above all things diligence: and nbove all things com¬ 
pleteness : and above all things accuracy, 1 ' 1 should have 
hesitated for the present to lay the material I have 
gathered, and the opinions I have formed, before the 
Society, had not the force of circumstances determined 
otherwise* I cannot pretend to an approach even towards 
completeness, hut I think there is suilicicnt material U 1 
form a basis for others to work upon if the spirit should 
move thom to do so. There are many points also on 
which f could have wished to express mysdf w sth greater 
clearness and perhaps accuracy; the absence of the neces¬ 
sary hooka of reference must be my excuse. I could not 
trust my memory even so far as to say whether the 
connexion between the early Chinese instruments anu the 
instruments of the West has been traced or not: and l 
have to say the* same with regard to the Chinese scale. 

I have therefore limited myself to giving independent 
descriptions and measurements of the instruments, and 
the results of my own investigations into the scale. With 
regard to the instruments, many of them are full of 
interest: the music written fur the iftd, for exam pi e T it 
it were possible to investigate it with more ease; and the 
toning of the six strings of the if it were 

possible to find out something of its history, would give 
us, I think, important information as to the earliest notions 
of harmony. With regard to the notes of the scale, the 
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Society has already had laid before it the accurate measure* 
mcnls of their vibrations made by Dr. Veeder. As to the 
scale itself 1 have dealt with the practical aspect of the 
question rather than with the scientific. 

Generally it seems to me that there are two points which 
arc of special interest and worthy of study: first, the old 
music of Japan, and its reduction on to the Western 
stave: second, the spirit of the more modern koto music 
with a view especially to ascertaining whether it is quite 
exhausted, or whether it is not possible to develop it along 
the lines laid down by those whom I have no hesitation in 
calling its great masters. 

I have made use of the following authorities in compil¬ 
ing the following paper. 

Sdkyoku-tai-i Slid : by Yamada Ryii. 1781. 

Miyako-no-nishiki : by Miyakoji Bungo. 1785. 

Stikyoku Ruisan : by Saitft Gckkin. 184.0. 

Kabu-Ongakn Ryakushi : by Professor Konakamura. 

18S7. 

MS. Records of Ancient Music : by Abe Suyenao. 

The Encyclopaedia Santai Znye. 

Honcho Scidan : by Kikuoka SenryO. 

The translations have all been made by Mr. A. T. 
Kawaji of Toky6, who has also interpreted a great number 
of conversations with various musicians. 

In the following list of instruments it has not been 
possible to distinguish accurately those of Japan from those 
of China. A few instruments are indigenous to Japan: 
others are of Chinese origin and have been modified in 
Japan: others again preserve their original Chinese form. 
The list therefore includes all instruments in use in Japan, 
but it cannot pretend to be complete with regard to Chinese 
instruments. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF JAPAN. 


KOTOS. 

The koto is the chief of modem Japanese instruments, 
nearly the whole of the national music having been com¬ 
posed for it during the two hundred years it has been in 
vogue. Parts for the samisen and kokyil are generally 
added, occasionally also a part for the shakuhachi. Ja¬ 
panese music in its highest development is written for a 
quartette of two kotos, saint sen, and kokyil, somewhat in 
the manner of Chamber music in the West. These quar¬ 
tettes form the classical music of Japan. 

The koto as now used is the last of a long series of in¬ 
struments originating in China, the one developed out of the 
other, some with many strings and some with few, of which 
at least six different kinds remain in use at the present 
time. Its name means literally • things': but in accordance 
with the teaching of the oldest times which connected 
music with purity and sacred things, the word has been 
looked upon as an abbreviation of Kauii'iio-narigoto the 
oracles of the gods, and hence koto playing as synonymous 
with invocation of the divine advice. In this way the 
Japanese name for the instrument hns been paralleled 
with kin !Sfi its Chinese name, said to have been given 
to it on account of the similarity of sound with kin 
ft * prohibition,’ whence the idea sprang that the sounds 
carried with them the prohibition of anything impure, 
and that the music was symbolical of the purity of the 
human heart. 

Its form, a number of strings each with its own bridge 
stretched over a long narrow sounding-board, seems to 
have been the same at all periods of its existence; the 
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variations in the different kinds consisting chiefly in 
the number of strings, and consequent tunings, and 
in the size of the sounding board; minor changes, in the 
tsnmc — the playing nails—the quality of the gul, the height 
of the bridges and bo forth, haying been made in mure 
recent times to improve the tone* Like the kin, the toio 
is fantastically supposed to be a dragon symbolical of all 
that is nobio and precious, lying on the seashore; by his 
side the angels come to listen to the music of the waves. 
The various parts are named accordingly. 

The upper surface is the dragon's back; the under 
surf nee his helly. The upper part of the side is the sea 
shore, d»fro; the lower, ko-iso, the lesser shore. The oval 
of tortoise-shell at the right end of the upper surface, u»ii t 
the sea. The long bridge at the fight end the dragon's 
horn, rydkaku : the long bridge at the left end the horn of 
cloud, or angel's seat, icwmy&. The angular projection at 
the right end is the dragon’s tongue, ryQno-shita ; the other 
end, kashiwabu, his tail. The cavity at the right end of 
(he under surface is the hidden moon* ingeiiu t and that at 
the left end, atarigtihi , bow shaped* 

According to the “Outline of the origin of the s6-na-kaio 
music" written by Vnmada Ryu, a master of the Japanese 
koio t and the inventor of the form bf it in principal 
use at the present time* the period in which the km 
is supposed to have originated in China is that of the 
Emperor Fttkki—B, C. iooo. U measured 7 feel 2 inches* 
(one fool longer than the modern instruments) and had 
only five strings. In the Chew dynasty rjo years later* 
n Sixth string was added; and later still a geventh. As a 
s l- vc n-stringed instrument the early kin remained for a 
long period, and as such it is generally quoted in the boobs. 
It was made in two the smaller being an octave 

instrument measuring 3 feet 6 in. An ‘octave* to the 
koio —the hangoto— used, in old Japanese days* to form 
part of a traveller's luggage ; and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the small kin in older times was made for 
the same purpose, and was called into being by the same 
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fondness for its music. In the Chen dynasty another 
miniature f:m, 3 feet 7 in. long, stemn to Suave been in 
vO£ue t ,md also a one stringed instrument, khig€»kin t 
which disappeared from China to reappear in later times in 
Japan under the same name. 

An endeavour to make the &iu a twelve-stringed 
instrument seems to have jailed, probably because 'he 
need for ft many stringed instrument vrn^ already supplied 
by the bttsv jio-kcfo, which jb attributed also to the reign 
of the Emperor hukki* T he precise difimnees in construe- 
tion between the kin and the hUm-uo koto arc difficult 
to discover, the only record being as to the number of the 
strings. At first the hit&u-HV'koio had fifty; but in the 
reign of the Emperor kvtci the number was reduced to 
twenty five; by the Emperor Shun, it was again reduced to 
twenty-three, “many other alterations being made at the 
Katne lime. It measured 8 feet 1 in* long, by i foot 
9 inches broad* After a time three more strings were 
discarded* 

Two further varieties are noticed in the books: the 
iM-hitsu-no koto, 7 feet 3 inches long, with twenty five 
tarings, and ornamented with precious stones:" and the 
thtku-no-katc, a thirteen-stringed instrument struck with 
a short bamboo— chiku, liven the kin ” says the historian 
"♦was sometimes struck with a stick, the idea having 
originated with a poet who derived inspiration from striking 
the strings with his pen/* 

The Encyclopedia gives drawings of two Coaean kotos, 
the Kminragoto and the Shimpgoio, said to have been 
sent from Corea la China. The in forma lion in not vciy 
reliable, and I have not discovered any further reference to 
them. The drawings (see Plate I. Fig* ij show one to have 
been in the ordinary form with a figure-head of a mao 
at one end ; and the other to have more resembled the 
traditional form of the ancient harp* 

At the points nf greatest interest in the Ins lory of Japa¬ 
nese music, when the thirteen-stringed kin was finally 
established in China, and which of the many forms al- 
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rcaily noticed cattle; to japan, tve imfortonalcty find the 
greatest doubt. The Chinese instrument now used far 
Chinese mu ate in japan is neitbeL the pure kin nor the 
hitsM-no-kota, but the sd^uokoin 1 and even in the sober 
work uf so iCCOmplUhcd a musician as Yaroada Eyq, 
its introduction into these islands is surrounded by angels, 
mountain'tops, clouds am! lovely ladies. Tbt period 
is given as the reign of the Emperor [’em mu, about 
i\. D. 67v; and this roughly coincides with the data 
given by other historians of the advent of Chinese music, 
and the construction of the musical bureau [L'ffi'Ry& or 
Gngaitu-RyC) for Its special study. 

The chiku is the first thirteen stringed Enstrumen 
mentioned hut this again is treated m quite distinct from 
the room-Ado. The number, though as a matter of 
course it Es Connected with all other human and divine 
things which have .settled themselves into thirteen, seems 
undoubtedly to have been finally determined upon because 
Et could give the full octave of riisn or semitones* one 
string for each, when they were required. 

Somewhere then in the mists of the Chinese dynasties 
about two thousand years ago the sd-no-koto developed 
out of the hiisU'W'kvtQt and came to japan with 
Chinese music, dancing, and the rest of the Chinese 
orchestra, about the middle of the seventh century. It 
remained the fashionable instrument of the Court for 
upwards of a thousand years, but was used fur Chinese 
music alone. National music was left to the Yamato-gQtOi 
of which more hereafter, the sattHUJdkiittt, and the 
other instruments which had gradually developed in Japan. 

The development of the Japanese koto out of the sp.no- 
kttfo is however given by Yam ad A Ryu with some precision. 

In the year 1527 a priest of the Zent&ji Temple in Chi- 
huge* became very famous as a player on the 56'tia-kvto 
* of the T&ti&nski'f'itkUi or Kyushu music, then very popular 
is-ith all classes. He taught Kenjun a priest of HE^en, and 
Genjd of the Keiganji Temple also in Hi^en* Among 
Gen jo’s pupils was a young priest of the ZentGji Temple, 
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Hosuj, who came to Yedo during the reign of the 
Emperor Go mi20-no a, in 1614, and played beforemany 
rupliltr families, and was much admired, His fame 
reached the cars of a blind htwit player, Yamndaumi KfitO 
of Oshfi, Who thereupon came to Efosui for instruction: 
and who afterwards completed his education in Hixen 
under (ienj&. Haring become a first-rate Tsukushi 
musician he returned to Yedo with the higher degree of 
Ktngpd, (trtd assumed the name of Vatsuhashi. 

Yatsuhashi was the inventor of the Japanese koto and 
the fa titer of modern Japanese marie. He thought that 
the solemn Tsukushi music might give place occasionally 
to something lighter and more melodious, and that a 
wider audience might so he obtained among the people. 
Taking his subjects from the famous novels the he- 
uttinogaiart and the G( nji-tuon^guf-tri he composed tlur- 
teen pieces called kit mi— one for each string of the koto, 
or one for the twelve months with one over for the leap- 
month. These pieces are the classical standards of the 
present day, the well known Umegac which I shall have 
to refer to frequently in the course of this paper being among 
'hem. The date given for the first production of burnt is 
1649. Within a very short time the grace of the new 
music appealed successfully to popular taste, and many 
composers of kuuti arose ; among them a dainn-o of Iwnkj 
is specially referred to r though not by name. 

In the meantime Hosut the young priest of HEjtcn hat] 
liecome a layman, still teaching the koto, under the name 
of Kashi way a ; his former pupil became his master, and an 
intimate friendship sprang up between them. They spent 
their time practising the new music and composing fresh 
pieces. Yatauhashi attained in the highest proficiency, 
taking the degree of $ 6 r&ku 7 and not content with his 
past cab [elements elaborated a -second series of composi¬ 
tions, fit in kyoku or u ne\v pieces." 

! luring this period the composer had gradually hern 
improving the instrument, turning his attention in the 
first place to the selection of hard kin wood for the 
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sounding-board, and to its proper seasoning. His earliest 
attempts he christened akikirigata —the “ Autumn mist 
koto: rnntsu-nami —the “murmuring of the pines'' koto: 
and yarnegata. 

From these developed what is now called the Ikutagoto , 
from the name of its maker Ikuta, a pupil of the second 
generation from the master; and finally, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the Yamada-goto, called 
after Yamada Ryu its originator who brought the manu¬ 
facture of the instrument to its highest pitch. It seems 
capable indeed of no further development. 

It has been impossible to give more than the West 
indication of the differences between the earliest different 
forms of koto; but with regard to the three now in 
use, the sd-no-koto, the Ikuta , and the Yamada-gotos, 
they can be pointed out with more precision. The sd- 
. no-koto has low bridges, the gut is somewhat coarse, 
and the hume— or playing nails—arc of thick paper, gilt 
or silvered, with a very small piece of bamboo let in, not 
more than one fifth of an inch in length. In playing 
the paper stall first rubs the string and the. bamboo strikes 
with very little force; the result is a soft woolly tone. In 
the Japanese koto, these three points are altered; the 
bridges arc raised, the gut is of finer quality, and the 
tsunte are of ivory standing clear of the leather stall, 
enabling the strings to be struck clean. The result is a 
clear bright tone, tending naturally to the production of 
lighter and brighter music. 

The Ikuta goto is used now almost exclusively in 
the west of Japan, though occasionally in the east by 
ladies. Its sides and extremities arc covered with 
elaborate lacquer designs and inlay of tortoise-shell, ivory 
and silver: the strings are of different colours, like 
those of the Western harp, enabling the octaves to be 
more easily distinguished. The tsunte are of thick ivory 
or tortoiseshell set in laquered leather stalls, and are cut 
square at the top. In the Yawada-goto, used by all the 
profession in the east of Japan, superfluous ornament is 
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discarded, Ihc whole energy of ihc maker being devoted 
to the selection of the finest wood for the body; only on 
very costly instruments is a little gold lacquer ornament 
of the most severe kind introduced. The bridges have 
again been raised; they are made much stouter, and are 
either tipped with ivory or made of solid ivory ; the strings 
are of the finest white or yellow gut. The tsume are 
. abou * an inch •ong. ^ > v ory in leather stalls, with an 
elliptical top. On the whole the instrument is more 
substantial and more workmanlike than the delicately built 
I but a-goto, and gives a much clearer and more resonant 
tone. 

1 he chief compositions of YatsiiJmshi arc comprised in 
the following list, all of which arc frequently performed at 
the present day. I’mcgae. Kokoroxukushi . Ttnkataihti. 
L’suyuki. Yukinoasa. Rohudan. Seird. Kuwonoue. 
L'sugoromo. Kiritsubo. Hachidan . Mi dare. Sumo. 
Kttmoi. Shiki no kyoku . Ogi-no’kyoku. 

His chief pupils through several generations were Kita- 
jima, Ikutn, Kurahashi, Mutsuhashi, Yasumura, Hisamum, 
and Ishi/aka, all of whom held the degree of Kmgyd. Most 
of them were composers of kumi, and were thus admitted 
to the honour of founding a house of musicians. 

1 hus much for Yatsuhashi and his work. 

We have now to go back to the old koto of Japan, the 
Yamato-goto otherwise called Wagon— which differs es¬ 
sentially in structure and principle from any that have 
been desciibed. The Japanese authorities agree, and I see 
neither reason nor authority for disputing with them 
in claiming it, as the name indicates, as a purely national 
instrument. In such a paper as the present it would 
be out of place to mention the mythical personages who 
in the dusky ages were either charmed by its tones, or 
were themselves the charmers. The story of its develop¬ 
ment from six long bows tied side by side is a familiar 
one: and the form of the instrument suggests that it is bv 
no means an improbable one. It is to be remembered that 
in almost all cases the old instruments which are in use 
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in the present day preserve their old forms intact. 
Improvements have developed new instruments; but when 
the old music is performed the old instrument takes its 
place as it did hundreds of years ago. 

The sounding board of the YiimatO'goto is cut at one 
end into five long notches, the six strings being attached 
to the six ‘bow’ projections by thick coarse cords. The 
bridges are made of untrimmed joints of maple twigs: the 
strings themselves being of coarse gut. The idea of the 
roughness of the instrument is further preserved in the idea 
that it ought not to have a case of any sort. Crude though 
its construction is, its tone is very sweet and mellow. 

Again, the principle of the instrument is entirely different 
from that of the ordinary koto. The six strings arc tuned 
in the following order—D.F.A.C.G.C, the major triad of the 
tonic, and the minor triad of the second of the diatonic 
scale of C major: an interesting and harmonious combina¬ 
tion with which Western musicians are perfectly familiar. 

The method of playing is as follows. In the right hand 
a small slip of ox-horn, or other hard material, is held with 
which all the six strings are scratched (literally koto-saki) 
rapidly from the sixth to the first, close to the long bridge 
at the right end of the instrument. The strings are then 
at once damped with the left hand, and a little melody 
accompanying the voice is tinkled out with the left little 
finger, the “scratch” coming to mark the pauses in the 
rhythm. 

The instrument is used now only on the rare occasions 
when the music which was originally written for it is 
performed: the Kagura, the Saibara, and the rest of the 
old music of the country. 

The following diagrams of the proper positions of the 
hand in playing the koto are taken from Abe Suyenao a 
“ Records of Ancient Music." 


POSITIONS OF THE HANDS IN PLAYING THE YAMATO KOTO. 



Positions of right hand hold¬ 
ing the plectrum: 

(r) scratching outwards, 

(2) scram King inwards. 


\ 


Positions of left hand ; 

f 

(3} the little finger playing the 
melody, 

(4) damping the strings after 
scratching. 
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POSITIONS OF THE HANDS IN PLAYING THE SO-NO-KOTCi 




RrtlHT HA*t> POSITIONS* 


([ suga - ki: thu mb stri kin - 
string, fingers playing haki. 


fa), ko-fwmt; up stroke of the 
thumb. 


co 



(3)■ t£1: - position of thumb after 
a sweep over several strings. 


(+)" kntski-zumt: thumb-stroke. 


[$)■ Left-hand positions. 





























































































































































PRINCIPAL MEASUREMENTS OF THE 


FOUR KOTOS NOW IX USE - 



yrfrtlfffti.jrtfn, 

iOIrtjapajie&ei 

Sr- rrp.fccJo. 
(Cbtnacj 

Ikuto-gcto, 
(M Extern 

Yam n tin 'gnio. 
japanesc) 

Length 

-fj feel 3 inches 

6 feet 4 jj irtfifcts 

tf feet j inches 

(3 feet 

Breadth 

Depth of 

5^ irir upper 
end 

94 in- towxr 
chd 

io in. 

94 in. 

i>3 intbc& 

9§ inches 

Bound hoard 

2 fn. 

i J in. 

3 fn. 

3 in. 

Htightofir;tt 

■"□d 


44 in. 

5 in. 

5l in- 

End 

Height of 

y in. 

34 in. 

a4 in- 

34 in- 

Hr i [kg bridge* 
Upper bridge 

H in, 

3 in. 

z in- 

a| in. 

from end 
Unwcr bridge 

3 in- 

44 hi, 

5f in- 

*1 in- 

from end 

T.cngthoffaat- 
cning ropes 
fl| in. 

ro in. 

94 in- 

8 in- 

Suing* a pari 

i in, at up 
per bridge 
] 4 in. at rOpc 
faliening 
Hatchet of 
■ bovv-5 ’ project 
ijj in. Iroin 
lower end 

3 in. 

3 inch 

| inch 


The following aft subordinate varieties of the koto, 
Hilttgoto, the half or octave koto; the ordinary instru¬ 
ment in miniature, used while travelling. The idea of 
an octave instrument, as 1 have already indicated, had 
its origin in the earliest times. 

Yttffoto, the eight-stringed koto. This koto I have only 
seen once and then unstrung: it would be exceedingly 
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interesting to get some reliable information about its 
history and the music played upon it. Its distinguishing 
features are that it is double strung and has no separate 
string bridges. The only information I have at present 
is that it is a purely Japanese instrument, and has been 
developed out of the Yamotogoto. Certain points in its 
construction would seem to bear out this statement. 

The sounding-board measures 3 feel 7 in. long, by 
about 5 inches high: and is more convexed than that of 
any other koto. The eight double strings pass over two 
long low bridges giving a string length of 32 inches. 
Above the upper bridge they pass through ivory holes let 
into the surface of the sounding-board, and are wound 
round eight long tuning pegs which are fastened under¬ 
neath. These pegs terminate in small spear heads which 
project from the upper end of the instrument. 

Yokin. A miniature intrument which has some affinity 
with the koto, though it is constructed on different 
principles. It is said to be of Japanese origin. The 
sounding-board is of black wood, 26 inches by 10: it is 
4 inches high, convexed, and decorated with metal orna¬ 
ments. It is strung with 13 double brass wires, attached 
to a double row of pins at either end placed beyond two 
low bridges which run across the sounding-board. I have 
no definite information as to the tuning or method of 
playing: nor do I feel very certain about the statement 
that the instrument is of Eastern origin. It is possible 
that it may have been adapted from the Zither, which is 
found occasionally under the name yankin, with fifteen 
double wires, and is said by the instrument-makers to have 
come to China from Italy. 

Ichigtnkin, or Suma-goto. A one-stringed instrument, 
first made at Suma near Kdbe. It is supposed to have been 
invented in the golden Engi era by an exiled prince. I 
am not sure that it was not revealed to him in a dream, 
this means being adopted by the spirit of the defunct 
Chinese one-stringed instrument (as indeed it was adopted 
by other antique instruments, as the histories affirm) for 
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coming back to the earth to charm the monotonous leisure 
of many weary mortals. 

It is made of kiri wood, almost flat, 3 feet 7 inches 
long, by 4! inches broad. Its one string, 2 feet 9$ inches 
long, passes over an ivory bridge at one end and round a 
peg, 4} inches high, at the other. It is played with an 
up stroke of an ivory cylindrical tsunu held between the 
thumb and the first finger of the right hand, striking near 
the bridge; the notes are produced by placing a heavy 
ivory cylinder, 2^ inches long, and worn on the second 
finger of the left hand, on different parts of the string; 
small white spots painted on the body of the instrument 
indicate the proper position for the cylinder to rest on the 
string. It is tuned to F#, the second string of the koto , 
and fundamental note of the scale. 

Nigcnkin: a two-stringed variety of the suma-goto. 
Its dimensions are the same, but the body, instead of being 
almost flat, is hollowed to u depth of 2 inches. The pegs 
are generally of ivory and 2J inches in length. The two 
strings are tuned in unison to F#, and arc struck together. 
On leaving the pegs they pass through a hole in a small 
piece of brass, over an ebony bride with one notch, and at 
the other end over a second bridge with two notches half 
an inch apart. The notes are indicated by small metal 
nails let into the body. 

Yakumo’goto, the old form of the nigcnkin , which it 
resembles except that the body is a true sounding-board. 

Sangcnkin : a three stringed variety of the suma-goto. 
The dimensions are the same as those of the one and 
two-stringed instruments, but the body has become a 
regular sounding-board in which three wires arc loosely 
strung to produce a slight vibration, like those of the viol 
d'amore. The upper end of the sounding-board is cut into 
three bow notches, showing the affinity between this in¬ 
strument and the Ya mat o-goto: it is also bound thrice in 
its length with wicker to preserve the idea of the three 
bows tied together. Purple tassels hang from two small 
holes in the side. 
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The outer strings are tuned in unison to C#, the middle 
one to F# : thus 



The same heavy tsume and cylinder arc used ns for the 
sumagoto, the position of the notes being indicated as in 
the uiginkirt by smallm etal nails let into the sounding- 
board. The three strings are sometimes struck together, 
and sometimes the third alone, when the melody does 
not permit of the harmony of the common chord of the 
tonic. 

It is almost superfluous, I suppose, to add that the 
sounding-boards of these three instruments are sometimes 
made of a broad piece of split bamboo. 

Shichigenkin, a seven-stringed instrument without 
bridges, differing in some respects from those just mention¬ 
ed and in others resembling them. It is exceedingly rare, 
and I have not been able to obtain any very reliable 
information as to the method of playing on it. Like the 
sunnt-goto there are marks on the sounding-board indicat¬ 
ing the position of the finger for pressing the different 
notes; in this case they arc of ivory; but no tsu/ne are 
I believe used either for pressure or for striking, the first 
and second fingers of the left hand being used for the 
former, and the strings * plucked * by the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand. The strings are not in unison, 
but are tuned to G, D, F, E, F, D, E: thus. 


m 




j. 


I have been unable however fully to understand the use 
of the first to the sixth strings, the melody apparently 
being played only on the seventh. 

The strings are fastened to loops of silk cord which are 
fastened underneath the sounding board to seven small 
pegs: the cords come up to the upper surface through small 
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holes, the knots between the cords and the strings resting 
on a ridge, half an inch high, which serves to keep the 
strings free of the sounding-board. On the ridge the 
strings are Jths of an inch apart; from this point they 
converge, and passing over the lower end within a space 
of 1} inch, they are tightly wound round two stout pegs 
fastened underneath the sounding-board one foot from the 
end ; these pegs serve as rests for the instrument. It will 
be observed from this description that the strings of the 
shichigenkin can only be tuned by untying the knots at 
their upper ends. 

The length of the sounding-board is 3 feet to} inches, 
with a string length of 3 feet 7 inches. The breadth is 
6} inches, tapering to 4}: the height 3} inches; the 
thickness 1 inch at the outside edges, and 1} inches in 
the centre. I can find no authority for assuming that 
there is any resemblance between the shichigenkin with 
the old seven-stringed kin of China. 


IUWAS, AXD STRINGED INSTRU¬ 
MENTS WITH- FRETS . 

The bugakubiwa was introduced from China by the 
commissioners sent to that country by the kmperor JimmyG 
to study its music. It came originally from the * Bar¬ 
barians,’ according lo the chronicles, about A. D. 935. It 
is a massive stringed instrument with a gourd-shaped body 
measuring 3 feet 3 inches long and 16 inches across the 
broadest part of the face and having a string length of 
25 inches. It is said formerly to have been played on 
horseback. Now it rests on its lower edge on the ground 
between the knees of the performer; the neck is bent hack 
at right angles to enable it to rest on its back at a slight 
angle when it is being tuned. 

It has four strings passing over three high frets and 
collected in a notch at the upper end. I he normal tuning 
is a combination of niagnri and sansagari. I'he other 
tunings will be found in the diagram of the tunings of the 
sd-no-boto with which it is invariably used for private 
performances of the bugabu dances. It is played with a 
bachi of hard wood; but this is very much heavier than 
that of the Minim, and has rounded instead of pointed 
ends. It is grasped firmly in the right hand and dragged 
over the bahd of black leather which runs across the face of 
the instrument, and over the strings, which are strung close 
to the body, actually striking only the third or fourth string, 
on which the melody is thus played. The effect of the 
music therefore is that of a series of open chords. The 
tone of instrument is sonorous and rich. 

The body of the biva is made of shi/an, the neck of 
willow, and tuning handles of peach : the bachi of ‘yellow 
willow.' The side, like that of the koto, is called 4 -iso, the 
sea shore. The measurements arc given with the corre¬ 
sponding ones of the safsuinabi'uu 1 for convenience of 
comparison. 
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The satsHmabiwa is a smaller and more delicate instru¬ 
ment than the Chinese biwa from which it is derived; but 
is constructed on the same principle. Four frets rather 
less than half an inch in breadth are placed at intervals on 
the neck; the Chinese biwa has three frets only, and 
these are much lower. The different notes are produced 
by different pressures above the frets, the strings being 
struck with a very big bachi ; a peculiar bird-like trill is 
imparted to the notes by the vibrations of the string on 
the broad surface of the fret. These delicate vibrations are 
emphasised by the up and down stroke with the bachi , 
which is a chief characteristic of the music. The instru¬ 
ment is used to accompany heroic recitations, and ancient 
songs of love and war. The chief recitation is the famous 
Heikt-monogatari, which tells of the conflict between the 
Heike and the Genj’i clans, the discomfiture of the Heikc, 
and the drowning of the infant Emperor Antoku. This 
accompaniment shows the instrument at its best, and taxes 
the powers of the musician to the utmost. Short phrases 
of the poem corresponding almost exactly with operatic 
recitative are chanted, nnd after each of them comes des¬ 
criptive music, increasing in vigour as the battle wages, 
and sinking into melancholy cadences with the retreat of 
the vanquished. This descriptive music is of the simplest 
nature, consisting merely of rythmical beats on the lower 
strings with occasional beats on the wood, or a series of 
very rapid sweeps over all four strings each finishing with 
an upstroke on the fourth : the dexterity u'ith which these 
passages are executed astonishes, but their simple appro¬ 
priateness gives the whole composition, without exaggera¬ 
tion, a charm which not all ancient music, even in the 
West, can be said to possess. Apart from these descrip¬ 
tive passages the music is rugged, and devoid of melody. 
One short lilting phrase, which has without doubt descended 
to the modern music of the sa/nisen, alone remains in the 
memory, and this occurs in nearly every composition. 
The repertoire consists of over one hundred pieces, of 
which however only thirty are considered classical. Biwa 
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players -ire almost entirely confined to the region round 
Kagoshima where the lid kt-inotiognhiri first came into 
existence, die defeated clansmen having taken refuge there. 
The story of the war seems gradually to have taken poetic 
s,hape among their descendants,, and was handed down 
like a Saga from generation to generation. It was not 
reduced into its present from till about the year 1445. 

There are said to he at present two professionals only 
of first rank, and this is not to be wondered at considering 
the difficulty of mastering the instrument. Its tones 
depend for their accuracy both on the position of the 
fingers between the frets* and also on the amount of 
pressure plated upon them: the fret a stand up from 
the neck about an inch, and as many as five semitones 
tan ]>e produced by a finger in one position. This seems 
to form a link between the i/n-v; and the which has 

both single and double pressures. 

The leathern band which runs across the body of the 
bagffbitbiiea is replaced by a broad band of black orna¬ 
mented lacquer: the belly is made of polished mulberry or 
cherry wood, the back and neck being inscribed with 
poems and tlie fanciful ttame of the instrument in bold 
gold lettering: e.g, “ Phrenix-voiced I" At the point 
where the neck meeis the hack it expand* into a large 
conical form, called tQyajtoi, the distant mountain. 

The following are the accurate measurements of the 
instrument :"thc figures in brackets are the measurements 
of the bug'tkitbhett; 

full length: 3 feet [3 ft- 3 in.] 

length of neck measured from lowest fret, 13 inches 

m 'M 

breadth of neck, tapering from 1-2 |i in.] inch to 1.4 
[1,3] ; depth about 1.3 [1.2] 

length of neck-rest in which the handles are placed, Ti 
inches [9 5]; the handles themselves measuring 5 inches [4] 
greatest breadth of belly, 13 inches [16J 
greatest thickness, 2 inches [2] A : both faces are slightly 
convt.xcd, the thickness of the body at the edge being 1 
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inch [iJt] : in the face are two ivory crescents 'new 
moons/ 6} inches [11] from the lowest fret: in each of 
these a very small aperture is cut. In the bngakulnM, 
the apertures are themselves crescent-shaped, and are 
rather larger: there is also a circular aperture underneath 
the string holder. 

breadth of lacquer band, 4.8 inches [7.25] 

The strings arc fastened at the base to a large holder, 

3. 2 inches long [3. 5] b >' 4- 8 [5.251 broad ’ which 8tan f 
.8 of an inch [.5] clear of the body except at its lower end ; 
the strings at the holder arc one inch apart in both 
instruments: they get closer together as they pass over 
the frets, finally meeting in an ivory [ebony] notch at 
the head of the neck which comes down at right angles to 
the body. The handles arc 5* inches long [4*] • 

The fret measurements arc as follow : 
length of string from the holder to the first fret at the 
nape of the neck, 17* inches [25 in.] 

„ between first and second frets 2. 1 inches [1 in.] 

M ,, second ,, third ,, 2 it L 1 * 0 

M „ third „ fourth „ 4- 8 •» 

„ „ fourth „ ivory notch, 1. 6 „ [5- 1 ,n * 

between 3rd fret and notch] 

The frets are .45 M inch broad ; ,he * hrCC / 
ones 2.5 [I. 2 and I in.) inches long, the upper one l.b. 
sloping down to about an inch where they are fastened to 

the neck. . 

Their heights are i inch [.3], X. x L-35J * *• 3 l-4Ji *• 5* 
respectively: thus allowing the strings to pass clear of the 
lower frets when the pressure is on one higher up. 

The strings arc tuned to A, Is. A, C. 

The first and second are almost invariably used as open 
strings: the third string is also often used open, very few 
touched notes being played on it. the melody being left 
almost'entirely to the upper string which is drawn clear 
of the others by the little finger of the left hand. Being 
lighter than the bagakabiva it is played sitting with 
the instrument resting on the right leg. The bach, 
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is 64 inches [7$] long, with a striking edge of 9^ [if] 
inches. 

The gekkin is sometimes called the miniature biwa, 
and sometimes the ' Moon-shaped koto. Although it 
differs entirely in construction from the biiea, its high frets 
put it clearly in the same class of instruments. The 
body is circular, 14 inches in diameter, and inch thick, 
the two surfaces being parallel; they are without apertures, 
on the upper face are generally placed two carved dowers 
where the apertures would be. The neck is one foot long, 
and 1$ inch broad, capped by a large flat-headed orna¬ 
ment. There are in ail nine frets, decreasing in height, 
like those of the biioa : the upper one over which the 
strings pass to the pegs is half an inch in height, and is 
placed 5§ inches up the neck. Four of the frets arc on 
the face of the instrument, one at the join of the neck 
and the body, the remainder on the neck. 

There are four strings 16 inches in length tuned in 
pairs to a fifth, the first and second to C, the third and 
fourth to G, thus 


>T >> ^ 

The frets give the Chinese scale in two octaves in the 
following way: 

•IP 

So. offrtt. 11/ atui in it itringi. jrd and 4 th ttriugi. 
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second strings, the sixth fret giving the octave to the 
open string, is characteristic of the tunings of the Chinese 
koto, but as the note is given on the third and fourth 
strings, I doubt whither this fact supplies any argument 
in support of what I think is often stated, that the seventh 
is omitted in the Chinese diatonic scale. The music for 
the gekkin consists entirely of quaint little Chinese songs, 
many of them very melodious and pretty. It is played with 
a small ivory or tortoise-shell plectrum, the double strings 
giving a trill to the notes which is accentuated by the 
vibrations of a wire fastened loosely inside the body: this 
wire produces a curious jangling whenever the instrument 
is moved. The up and down stroke of the plectrum, which 
is characteristic of Chinese and Japanese music, acquires 
additional grace by coming on different strings. 

The genkatt, another Chinese instrument of the same 
class which has evidently developed out of the gtkkiu, 
being without apertures, and containing a wire vibrator 
in the body. The chief differences are a smaller and 
hexagonal body, and a longer neck. The sides of the 
hexagon are 4} inches, and the measurement from side to 
side 10 inches. The neck is 2 feet long, and the string 
length also 2 feet. In addition to the upper fret which 
gives the open notes, there are eleven frets on the neck 
and one on the body giving the full diatonic scale, includ¬ 
ing the 7th which is absent in the lower strings of the 
gekkin. The four strings are tuned in pairs to C and G, 
the compass of the instrument being two octaves and two 
notes: 










THE SAMISEN, FIDDLES , AND 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
WITHOUT FRETS. 

The samisen , the popular instrument of geisha and 
beggar women, the leading instrument in the orchestra 
of the theatre and later forms of Nc dance, is supposed to 
have been introduced from Liu Chiu about 1560 where it 
was used more as a plaything than as a serious musical 
instrument. It was advanced to this dignity by the biwa 
players who found it a more portable instrument than their 
own, and was first used for accompanying jdruri-bushi. 
The names of the chief players were NakanokOji, and his 
pupil Torasawa; and later, in the Keicha era. Sawazumi 
who became proficient in the ko-uta and other offshoots 
of the jdrun.monogatari. He settled at Osaka, and his 
two pup,Is Kagaichi and jOhidc carne to Vedo, where they 
acquired same reputation and afterwards took the degree 

v '! ith thc namc5 Yana g»W« and Yamahashi. 

Yamahash, A engyd , 3 regarded as the father of the modern 
samisen players: he gave thc instrument thc name 
• sarisen * three strings, which was afterwards converted 
into the three character word • samisen * or •• three tasteful 
strings.’* Another but rather doubtful theory is it that the 
instrument existed in Japan at the time of the Ashikaga 
dynasty (15th century). It is probable however that it was 
in use in China during the twelfth century, and travelled 
thence to Liu Chiu. Originally the belly was covered with 
snake s skin, and it was strung with two strings only the 
third being added by one Ishimura. There are threc’tun- 
mgs, used merely for convenience in the way of getting 
as many open strings as possible: they are all adapted to 
hirajdshi , the plain tuning of the koto. It j s 
used when the koto is tuned in any other way, though 
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the possibility of using it is recognized. The three tunings 
are as follow:— 

Honchos hi D G d 

Niagari D A d 

Sansagari D G c 

There are also these two special tunings used only for 
comic music:— 

Ichisagari C G d 

Sansagari D G B flat 

The samisen is played with a bachi of wood, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell, which strikes the strings just below where 
the neck joins the body; at this point the face is strength¬ 
ened with a small extra piece of parchment, which recicves 
the first blow from the bachi : there are thus produced two 
distinct sounds, the drumming on the face, and the vibra¬ 
tion of the strings. In the fingering great care is used 
to let the strings be pressed by the fingernails. 

The measurements of the samisen are : 

the body, 7J inches long, by 7 inches broad, by 3^ 
inches deep. 

the neck, 2 feet 5^ long, tapering from 1 inch broad to 
seven tenths, 
the pegs, 3 inches long. 

the bachi, inches long; rather less than an inch 
square at the top, and 34 inches long at the lower 
edge. 

The jmnisen is the original instrument from which the 
samisen has descended. The neck is somewhat shorter 
being only 2 feet long: the body however is the same size 
but with rounded edges. It is covered with snake skin 
on both sides. 

The jamisen is a Chinese instrument whose history I 
have not been able to trace clearly. Although it differs in 
the construction of its body from the samisen it so much 
resembles that instrument in other respects that there 
seems very little doubt that they both sprang from the 
same source. Both front and back of the body of the 
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jamisen are covered with snakes akin* hot instead of 
being a hallow rectangular frame like that of the s(imisen T 
the body is an oval block of hard wood, rneftsurinu 0 inchest 
in length, 5 in breadth, and a| in thickness, in which a 
hole 2 inches in diameter is cut* It has three airings 
which pass over a Etnall ivory bridge and are fastened to 
an ivory knob at the base of the belly. It is played with 
a small tortoise shell plectrum. The neck is two inches 
shorter than that of the mtitisen* but the pegs are much 
larger. The strings, are tuned lo hmdUshi, 



The kokyitf the Japanese fiddle,, seems to have come 10 
China from Hindustan ; thence it travelled through Lsu Chiu 
to Japan- It is described in the Encyclopaedia as having 
been originally used by the Southern Barbarians to ward off 
the attacks of venomous reptiles on account of its mournful 
tone. Originally the bow was of one stout gut string in 
the shape of the long archery bow ; it is now- made of a 
bundle of loose horse hair two feet and a half long. It has 
four strings nearly always tuned to jcurju^iW, the third 
and fourth—the upper and not the lower as with us — strings 
being tuned in unison, imparting to the high no lea a 
greater strength and clearness-,, thus: 

, It is played resting On the floor in front of the left knee 
of the musician, a ruelal pivot fixed in the base of the body, 
enabling it to bt turned in order that the outer strings may 
be pulled dean. This position amt the cumbersome; bow 
with Sts heavy swaying tassel prevent any elaborate music 
from being played upon it: it has thus lieen relegated to a 
subordinate position among instruments, be mg u 6tt j merely 
to reinforce the melody. It is not often that one hears the 
kofcyti well played, as the system of instruction: is entirely 
at fault: it ignores ‘position/ the fingers of tht left hand 
learning their places on the stringa by rote, the pupil sitting* 
The omission of the 7th of the scale on the first and 
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fingering both of the J koftyft ami the s am hen is recognised 
by the double fee which is charged by the masters. With 
so crude a method of teaching the playing of any but first- 
rate professionals must necessarily be lamentably careless 
and untrue : but in their hands the notes art pulled with 
great accuracy and precision* and I find the lone exceeding¬ 
ly sweet though somewhat plaintive. It is curious to note 
too that the loose bow string is capable of making the sound 
float from the string without a trace of "scratching.' A 
email wooden rest, with a hole in it for the pivot, fixed in 
the obi enables the kokyft to be played by beggars in the 
street: and, when held under the left knee, by foreigners 
sitting in a chair. 

The measurements of the kokyU arc t 

the body, 5^ inches long, by 4,9 broad, by 2.3 deep, 
the neck, tS inches long, tapering fronts ,7 to#.6. 
the pegs, 2\ inches long* 

the bow f 3 feet RJ long, with a bend at the upper end 3 
inches long: length of horsehair 2 feet inches, 
Kctkin, a four-stringed Chinese fiddle, with a body made 
of a small segment of bamboo, 5 inches long by 4 in 
diameter ; the neck measures 27 inches* The pegs ana 
placed one below the other and project beneath the neck ; 
the strings pass separately through an ivory notch half 
way down the neck and over a small ivory bridge on the 
face of the body, the string length being only icri inches. 
They are tuned in pairs to a fifth (I think)* The most 
curious feature of this instrument is that the horsehair 
of the bow is twined in and out of the strings, making 
it impossible for a single note to be produced. The only 
fingering which is possible is by pressure on the strings 
between the lowest peg and the ivory notch; they are 
then quite close together. The bow is pulled close to 
the body on which a lump of resin is stuck* 

The face of the body is covered with snake's skin ; the 
back with an open black-wood ornament* 

Kokin, a two-stringed variety of the HciAtit, The body 
is only 4 inches long by 2 in diameter, and the neck of 
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bamboo 18 inches long. There is no ivory notch on the 
neck, but the strings are tied back with a loop of gut. 
They arc tuned to a fifth, the bow being twined in and 
out of them as in the larger instrument. The face of 
. the body is covered with snake’s skin, and the back is 
uncovered. It has a lump of resin stuck on to it. 

Teikin, another form of Chinese fiddle. It is the same 
length as the keikin, but has only two strings, and the 
pegs project at the side of the neck. The body is spherical 
in form and made of black-wood with carved open work at 
the back. The face is of lighter wood 4 inches in diame¬ 
ter. The strings are tuned to a fifth and pass over a 
small ivory bridge, to which they come straight from the 
pegs. The bow is twined in the strings as in the case of 
the keikin and kokin, and there is also a lump of resin on 
the body. 






FLUTES , AND BAMBOO WIND 
INSTRUMENT. 


The ftiye or flute, is said to have originated in North* 
West Asia, and thence to have come to Japan through 
China. The Japanese however claim their flute as in¬ 
digenous to the country. The Chinese flute is called 
6 teki or in Japanese yokobuye ,—' Side blowing flute ’— 
probably to distinguish it from the hichiriki which is blown 
from the end. It is also called ryUtcki, the Dragon-flute. 
It has seven fingerholes, and was made originally of 
monkey-bone, but afterwards of bamboo. There were two 
kinds, the long and the short; the latter alone seems to 
have been in frequent use. It measures 15.5 inches in 
length: the internal diameter being about .55 inch: and 
the lip-hole 10.9 inches, the first finger hole 6.5, and 
the last 1.3 from the end. The long variety was made 
of a thinner bamboo and produced more delicate notes. 

The Japanese flute or yamatobuyt of which we hear so 
much in the chronicles of early times, is claimed by mytho¬ 
logy to have been first made by Amano-Usume, the divine 
singer and dancer who drew f Amaterasu from her cave; 
she gathered the bamboo on Amano-kagu-yama, the moun¬ 
tain of the heavenly fragrance, and christened the flute 
Awano-Tori, the Bird from Heaven. 

It is, like all the Eastern flutes, lacquered red inside, and 
closely bound outside between the holes with string laid 
on with paste and afterwards fixed with lacquer. The 
string is a substitute for strips of cherry-tree bark which 
was formerly used, this itself being a substitute for the 
bark of the kaba- tree of China, with which the old Chinese 
flutes were bound. The top is plugged with lead wrapped 
in rolls of paper fastened with wax, and finished at the 
end with wood decorated either with brocade or a highly 
finished metal ornament. 
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The instruments are kept far an extraordinary number 
of years, many of those now so use being said to be over 
.1 thousand years old ; a Erst of the temple flutes was kept 
at Court, and like most of the old instruments they were 
known by special names r suck as ' The Snake charmer,' 
" Green leaves/ 1 The Fisherman/ 

It is difficult fully to appreciate the dear tones of the 
Japanese flute* as the notes are seldom blown * clean." 
Weird quarter-tones disfigure both the beginning and the 
end of all sustained notes, the musicians being specially 
taughi to acquire the art of producing them ; and for same 
reason which much enquiry has not revealed to me, the 
music would he considered as shorn of its beauties if they 
were omitted. 

It has G finks, and measure tyf inches Jong, with an 
internal diameter at the base of slightly less than half an 
inch. The I ip-hole is 12,6 inches, the first finger-hole 
7,5 and last 2.7, inches from the end. The yamatobiiys 
were divided into two ebssts: the kagurnbityM } The 
measurements of which bare just been given; and the 
nzuimsbuvc, made of a thinner bamboo and giving a mom 
delicate tone. As their names imply the former was used 
in the kagum orchestra, the latter in that of the (wtimn 
nsobi. In the same way the Chinese flute Is sometimes 
called the bugakxbttye. The aitimabuyt has now given 
way to the Corean flute, koiifabujs, which is usually 
carried by the temple musicians with the kagurnba ye 
in a doublet,! irefled lacquer case. 

The komabuyc has 6 holes and is made of very thin 
bamboo, 144 inches long, with an internal diameter of qnlv 
4 inch. The lip-hole is 9.9 inches, the first finger-hole 
5.7, and the last 2 inches, from the end, 

Sciieki, a primitive Chinese flute, used with thcgfAft/u, 
ittkitt and ktikin which are often played together. It 
is made of plain bamboo, tml&cquered inside* 21 inches 
long, with six finger-holes. Its chief peculiarity is tfi^t 
between the upper finger-hole and the Ijpholc there is 
opposite to the teacher. The difficulty of teaching the 
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another hole which is covered with paper before the 
instrument is played, which gives a quaint buzz to the 
music* At the lower end also botes are pierced for a cord 
and tassel. 

The Encyclopedia gives two additional forms of flute. 

Dftthi i, or *tave flute/ said to have been much used 
during the Tong dynasty in China. It measured 2 shaku. 
It was originally made as a tOy, but was afterwards adopted 
seriously and bound with ornamental strings, h was never 
popular with the Japanese, 

CJbf, a bamboo flute with seven holes, said to have been 
ft ;at made about 1000 B.C, 'l'he tones resembled; a baby's 
crying, and hence it was never much used, 

Hichiriki, the * sadtoned tube,' in appearance and struc¬ 
ture resembles a small flute, bearing the same proportion to 
the flute, as the piccolo does in the West. It is made of 
bamboo, lacquered inside, and bound with lacquered string 
like the (lute, with seven holes above and two thumb holes 
below* It is however played with a loose reed mouth¬ 
piece which is inserted at One end and bound with paper 
which, having been damped, swells and keeps it firmly in 
its place. The instrument is Lhe diapason of the classical 
orchestra, and on it must be laid the blame of those sounds* 
often attributed to the shd t which are entirely gruesome 
to Western ears. 

Hichiriki players are even greater sinners than the flau¬ 
tists irt the matter of those superfluous quarter tones 
already referred to; the antecedent slur is often a prolonged 
wailing slide through a full tone, more or less; the note 
finishing with an excruciating ria ■ of a semitone, more or 
less, cut off short. These sounds seem always to have 
pleased the Japanese car, the old hichiriki5 being as much 
prized as the old flutes, anti their history recorded with as 
great care. U is more correctly kept in a box shaped like 
a dosed fan, but a cover is only an invention of modern 
times. It measures 7,1 inches long, with an internal 
diameter tapering from .6 to .4 an l he first hole 

is 1,4 inches from the top, the last 1.1 from the bottom. 
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The under holes are 1.9 and 4.1 from the top respective¬ 
ly, The reed mouthpiece, shita t is 2,3 inches {gmg t 
hut when in place it only projects one inch from the end 
of the instrument. Special instructions are given for the 
manufacture of this mouthpiece. It should be made from 
cane cut at Udono in the province of Yamashiro* in the 
depth of winter, and dried slowly in the kitchen. It should 
be bound WLth the best Mind paper, ' 

The Encyclopaedia refers to a larger form of the in- 
Strumcnt* the tiftichiriki* The only detail given concern¬ 
ing it ie that it has nine finger holes instead of seven. 

The skakuhaehi is made of thick bamboo lacquered 
in aide, measuring from 20 to 20 4 inches long. The ap¬ 
proximate measurements from joint to joint are 6f T 5^ 4, 
34 inches respectively, hut in the best instruments these 
measurements should he 6, 5, 4, 3, jk«. The internal 
diameter measures t inch at the top, and 1 \ at the base : 
the external diameter i4 inches at the top T and 2 inches at 
the base which is cut so as to include the swell of the reed. 

Well played it is one of the mellowest of wind instru¬ 
ments; hut the exceeding difficulty of playing it at all 
justifies the tradition of secrets which have been handed 
down from Omori Toku r a hermit of Yedo, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, of patient teachers and patient pupils. 
The principle of the instrument corresponds with that of an 
organ pipe, being no more than a hollow tube with & 
slight cut at the end fitted with a hard ebony 4 voicing. 1 
The under lip of the player almost covers the upper cavity 
and thus Lakes the place of the language of the pipe, the 
breath entering between the edge of the lower lip and the 
‘voice.' It has four upper holes* the centre of the first 
being 94 inches from the lip, and a thumb hole underneath 
8$ inches from hp. By dint of half-opening the holes the 
full Chinese chromatic scale is produced- 
There are some small kinds of shakt/haehi, some of 
them being most elaborately carved. 

HitCryvgiri, given by the Encyclopedia as a variety of 
3hakuhachi, a little shorter but of very sweet sound. 
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It measures 21 inches anti is made out of two joints of 
bamboo only ; the finger- holes coming below the ring, the 
lip above. The difficulty of finding the necessary bamboo 
probably accounts for its scarcity. 

Sh&Hofuyt* See Plate U Fig. 2, A very ancient 
instrument composed of 22 pipes arranged side by side like 
panpipes* The Encyclopedia gives no information ns to 
how it was played. The largest pipe measured 17 inches. 

A smaller variety contained onty 16 pipes. 

The (j/u\>£ 5 ), is composed of a compact bundle of 
seventeen thin bamboo reeds fixed into a circular lacquer 
wind-chamber of cherry wood or hard pine, the air passing 
in a channel round the central support. It is fitted with a 
silver mouthpiece. 

The following are the precise details. 

Wind box: height 3.4 inches; diameter 2,8 which de¬ 
creases slightly at the base. 

Projection of silver mouthpiece .7 inch: length i.S; 
breadth j. j. 

Rectangular hole in mouthpiece .35 by .6. 

Height from wind box of silver band holding the reeds 
in position, 34 inches. 

The reeds are arranged in two sets, those opposite one 
another being of equal height: each set is also arranged 
like the front pipes of an organ, the longest En the 
middle, the remainder getting shorter in couples, one on 
cither side* The longest pipes are in a line with the 
centre of the mouthpiece, these arc the 4th and the ijth* 
the first being on the right side* The following diagram 
shows the arrangement and measurements in inches and 
decimals* 
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6 
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12 
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M& 
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13-5 

10.2 

Bole 

17*2 

8.2 

J* 
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34 

G>0 

10.7 

5 

Hichi 

8,5 

4.1 

Gdn 

5-9 

3.6 

Va 

5-9 


Hachi 

8,3 

2.6 

I chi 

10,7 

&■* 

Bei 

13 6 

6.2 

KQ 

17,2 

8.6 

Otstt 

* 3-5 

6.9 

Gei 

10,7 

5-9 

Jeu 

«-3 

5-3 

Sen 

5 9 

^■5 
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The Inner numbers,, divert also in, the last column, arc 
the heights of the bases of the slits above the upper surface 
of the wind-box, and give therefore the true pipe length* 
These slits are inside, with the exception of those of the 
8th and gth pipes, which are on the outside and sslvcr 
mounted: the lops of the 8th, ijth, and 17th pipes are 
also silver mounted, all the others are plain* 1 he 2nd, 
and Cfth arc dummies. The pipes are made of the oldest 
bamboo procurable* much ot it being obtained from old 
country houses; their internal diameter is ,3. They .are 
closely packed side by side, some of the outer surface being 
cut away to allow them to fit tightly; they are inserted 
into the wind box to the depth of 1.1 inch. Inserted in 
their bases are small metal reeds which are silent till the 
finger holes are closed l these are all one inch from the 
top of the wind-box, except those of the 6th and 7th 
pipes, which arc 1.9 inch: those of the 14th and 15th 
pipes are inside ; that of the first pipe at the side facing 
the player. The breath is inhaled very gently, the player 
having always at his side a ftf&nrfii over which he occasio¬ 
nally warms the wind-box to prevent the accumulation of 
moisture. 

The instrument is held to the mouth with the both 
hands, the pipes being disposed among the fingers for 
slopping as folloivs; 


1st linger right hand. 


1 I If 

ip tt 

left hand* 

ist finger „ ,* 

2nd ,, jt n 


2nd „ 

thumb 

thumb 


14th and 15th pipes, hole 
Inside : and ist pipe, with 
outside of the second 
joint of the finger. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th pipes, 
ifith and 17th pipes* 

Sib, toth, nth, and 13th 

pipes. 

ylh pipe. 

6th pipe* 


The first line of the following score gives the notes of 


3 C 4 
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the shd (an octave- up) ; and the other three lines (also 
played an octave up) give chords that occur in music 
written for the a/io* 


& 


-1 









There seems to have been a great variety of slid at 
different periods, varying chiefly in the number of reeds. 
One is mentioned as having had 36, and others with 
19, and 13 respectively, A curious form with a 'tea-pot 
spout' mouthpiece, said to have been called in China the 
* Barbarian shu,' is figured in Abo Suyenao's M Records/ 1 a 
copy of ivhtch is here given. The sho is probably the 
oldest Eastern instrument; the date of its introduction 
into China being given as the early part of the Chin 
dynasty, 400 years before the lime of Confucius, 





































































































































DRUMS. 


The generic name for drums of all kinds in Japanese 
is taiko ; they are however divided into three classes: 
the taiko proper, the kakko , and the tsuxumi. But 
this classification, in the case of the taiko and kakko 
is one of nomenclature simply; a better one may be 
made which depends on construction. The three classes 
will then be I, plain cylindrical drums; II, drums with 
braces or cords; III, drums with dumbbell shaped bodies, 
or tsuxumi. 


/. PLAIN CYLINDRICAL DRUMS. 

Odaiko. The large drum used occasionally in temple 
services. It is generally seen in large temples standing 
on the right of the altar; it also forms part of the daidai - 
kagura orchestra. It rests on a black lacquer stand, the 
surface of the cylinder being usually elaborately decorated 
either with gold clouds or coloured dragons, the faces 
having a large black mitsudomoyt on a plain ground. 
In the cylinder are fitted two large iron rings which 
enable it to be carried, as it sometimes though rarely 
appears in processions. 

The origin of this drum, beyond the fact that it came 
from China, is not dear. It is said to have been.devcloped 
from the bugakndaiko (tsuridaiko), but the connexion 
between the two, if it exists at all, would seem to lie the 
other way round. 

The faces measure 2 ft. 5 in. in diameter, the parchment 
overlapping 5 inches on to the cylinder to which it is 
fastened by two rows of heavy studs. The cylinder is 2 ft. 
9i long, its section being slightly convexed, giving a central 
diameter of 2 ft. 10. With its stand the height is 4 ft. 10. 
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A’crfoifo. A smalt form of dtfaiko, used chiefly in 
processions and in the orchestra for some of the shorter 
performances of the kagnra. The cylinder of the orches¬ 
tral drum is decorated, anti it rests on a stand; the 
processional drum Is plain : in both cases the faces are 
nndecorated* It is placed in an cubical frantic suspended 
from a pole carried on the shoulders of two men, the 
drummer walking by tile aide delivering vigorous blows 
On the parchment with two plain thick sticks of hard 
wood without knobs or leather: these sticks arc about 
one foot in length and over an inch and a half in diameter. 
Before the procession starts it is placed at the temple 
gate where it is beaten continuously for two hours or more 
to summon the people. 

Either this drum, or a smaller variety, was formerly used 
in battle. 

The facta measure i foot io| inches in diameter, the 
parchment overlapping j| inches* The convexed cylinder 
is 2 feet inches in length, with a central diameter of 2 ft* 
+i En ' Vv '' l h its star >d the height is 3 ft, t i in. The Stand 
however is occasionally much higher* ns in the Temple of 
the second Tolwgawa Shogun at Shiba. 

Tsuridaiko, the hanging drum—more commonly called 
simply tailiQ. The larger of the two drums used in 
the bugaku orchestra* It is *1 shallow cylinder very 
slightly convened, hung :n a circular rim or frame on 
a stand, and so arranged as to height that the drummer 
sitting in fmnt of this instrument may, without the 
slightest stretching of his arm, strike the exact centre of 
the face. The sticks have leather-covered knobs, and 
measure: only 1 r inches i when not in use thev arc placed 
in rings at the side of the frame. The right stick is called 
Qtmchi, the male stick: the left iHtbachi, the female stick. 
Both faces .and the cylinder arc elaborately painted in 
the usual style of temple decoration, the plucniv or the 
dragon being surrounded by gorgeous clouds. The stand 
The inner measurements give the height from the surface 
of the wind bos to the base of the slit in the pipe, and 
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and frame are richly lacquered and terminate with the 
kwaytn, the flame ornament, and balls of fire, made in brass. 

In tone the drum is very full and mellow. Its use in 
the orchestra is to mark the larger divisions of the time— 
the hydshi —which arc practically equivalent to the Western 

* bars.' 

On very great occasion a much larger drum —dadaiko 
—is used: but this belongs properly to the second, or 

• braced ’ class. 

The tsuridaiko drum varies slightly in sire; its average 
dimensions however are as follows: diameter of face 20 
inches: diameter of circular frame 32 inches, the rim being 
2 inches broad and one inch thick. The cylinder is only 
8 inches long. The height from the floor to the top of the 
ktttaycn ornament is 4 feet 3 inches. 

Very special instructions arc given for playing this drum. 
As will be seen in the analysis of the time of bugaku, 
music given after the description of the kakko , a loud 
drum point with the ‘ male’ is invariably preceded by a stof 
beat with the •female* stick. The position of the sticks 
at the time of striking is indicated in the following cut. 

n 

Kerb. See Plate II. Fig. 3 - A smaI1 drum uscd ,n 
China, according to the old records, about the period of the 
Tong dynasty, to signalize the appearance of dawn. It is 
now used in Japan for the purpose of marking the time for 
processional orchestras: being hung round the leader’s 
neck by a cord which he holds in his left hand together 
with the rattle, furiUuxumi (Fig. 4.), beating the hyCsht 
with the stick in the right hand. 1 he face measures only 
6| inches in diameter, with a cylinder 6 inches long, the 
sides slightly convexed, giving a central diameter of 7 i 
inches. The faces are silvered, with black mitsudomoyc, 
and are fastened on to the gilt cylinder by gilt studs, the 
parchment overlapping as in the large drums of the class. 
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H. DRUMS WITH BRACES, 

The chief characteristic of this class is that the faces 
have a larger diameter than the cylinder, giving roughly 
the following section: 



1 he braces generally of thick silk or hemp cord a f run 
through holes cut in the rims of the faces, as in the dotted 
lines in the diagram* and are drawn tight by a central cord. 

Dadaitto* (Plate II . f Fig. i). The large drum used 
only on the greatest occasions in the bugaku orchestra 
instead of the tsuridaiko. It is erected on a special 
platform, draped and tasseled, with a gold railing and 
steps. The drummer, who must he specially selected for 
his skill, stands in front of the drum, the directions being * 
that he should, for greater vigour in striking, place his 
left foot on the platform, and his right on the upper step. 

It is surrounded with a broad rim ornamented with phoenix 
and dragon t and edged with red dames kvtaytn. This 
frame which 15 irsed into a socket in the platform* The 
whole is surmounted by a black lacquer pole, 7L f Cfit j n 
length, which supports a gold sun more than a foot in 
diameter, with rays 18 inches long. The faces are gilt, 
and hear in front a black mit^miomoyt c and at the back 
a fufatsuditmcpi. The cylinder is richly decorated on 
red lacquer; the hump braces are black white and red. 
and are nearly an inch in diameter. 

The diameter of the faces is about 6 feet 3 in, The 
length of the cylinder 5 feet, with diameter ^ feet 2 in., the 
wood of which it is composed being af inches thick. The 
drum is not fastened to the pole, as appears in th c 
accompanying sketch, but rests on a stand, which is 
shewn in a separate cut (Plate ItI M Fig. r). The cylinder 
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l Plate III., Fig. 2} is provided with two * ears' which serve 
as handles. In, Fig, 3, Plate III. is shown the form 
of the internal supports of the case of the body of the <la+ 
tiaiko , 

The description anti rough sketches of this huge drum 
are taken from the Snvenae’s M S* Records of Ancient 
Music* the drums themselves being exceedingly' rare. 
The two belonging to the Temples at Nikkfl are hopelessly 
broken ; another sent to the Vienna Exhibition in 1S73 ties 
at the bottom of the sea* 

Ntdaiko, the ‘portable’ drum (Plate IP T Fig, 1). The 
smaller processional variety of the dudiuko. It is 
carried by a black lacquer pole, S feet long, on the 
shoulders of two men, the drummer, as in the case of the 
fadin'A<» walking by the side. The tone is very poor 
and thin. hs gilt faces with black witsudomoye, red 
lacquer body and coloured strings correspond with those 
of the larger drum : it has however no outer rim, and is 
merely surmounted by one red i1ame t 15 inches high by 
*20 broad. The diameter of the faces is 2 feet 7 inched; 
the cylinder is 1 foot 3 inches long, and 1 foot S inches in 
diameter, 

Haftfm p a very,old Chi¬ 
nese drum rdlud with rice 
powder. It was similar 
in shape to the rritfai- 
kp t hut was hung in a 
circular frame on a stand 
embellished with flame 
ornament like the iutri- 
diiiiv, and was probably 
about the same si^e. 

Thu figure in the annexed 
cut is taken from the 
Encyclopaedia, 



3io 
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Kiikko, called in the Encyclopedia * the Barbarian Drum 
which came through China from Turkestan and Thibet.’ 
It is the small drum of the bugakti orchestra* and the 
leader, its function being to mark the 1 bents' of the 
music. It is composed of a painted wooden cylinder, 
one fool long and 6,e inches in diameter, with a parallel 
section. The projecting faces arc 10 inches in diameter: 
these faces are painted white* The drum is braced eight 
times with thick silk cords* It rests on a smalt stand 
in front of tile player, the height of the whole being, [5 
inches; (he sticks are unpadded, j$\ inches tong, and 
knobbed like those of the Western kettle drum. 

It is struck in three different ways* 

A'afaraf.- a number of quick strokes with the left stick 
slightly increasing in speed* 

Mororai : a number of alternate strokes with both 
sticks, also increasing in speed, making a slow roll, 

Sci : a single tap with the right stick. 

The stroke is a circular motion,, figured in the “ Records " 
as a tamoyc, thus. 



Bugaku music is divided into bars, hydski, which are 
each subdivided into divisions or beats called kebydsfti; 
the half beat of each pobydski is called kage— corresponding 
with £ and ' Sn Western counting. Kafarai, or mororai i 
exactly fills one of the full beats, and as the time is about 
alia brtve t the length of each roll can easily be estimated. 

There are three species of time, yohy&shi or shihySshi, 
containing Four beats, the common time: yahyfah i or 
hachihyfohi, with eight heals; and muhy&thi or roftri- 
hyothi, with sik. 

The conclusion of every fn&shi is marked by a tap on 
the .frrtiWa, (j{ri) and a fork stroke on the taiko with the 
right stick {ob4ch i), which is itself prepared by a piano 
stroke with the left stick (mebxicfii) at the half beat im* 
mediately preceding it: in the common time at * three and* 1 
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It w(H thus be seen that this music differs from Western 
music in working up to its accent, instead of starting with 
it* 

The emphasis of the dance follows naturally the accent 
of the music, the drum point being marked by the stamp 
ol the foot with which those who have seen these dances 

are familiar. 

AX the places where the singers take breath, correspond 
with the hoby&shi* 

These explanations will be sufficient to txpln.n the fol- 
lowing scheme of the different 1 times. 


V'n/ridjAi. 

Beal* 

KrtkkQ. 

Tsutidaiko. 

jibe bar of 4 beats] 

1 * 

2. 

mororai. 

set 



3* 

katarai 



and 

kage 

rmebachi 


4* 

sei 

obachi 

Yahy&ihL 

1 . 

mororai 


[the bar of 8 beats] 

2- 

3* 

4- 

5- 

morarai 

mororai" 

aei 

, kalarai 

SCI 


* 

6* 

7' 

set 

. katarail 
set 



and 

kage 

mebflchi. 


S, 

set 

obachi* 

Mtthyfahi. 

1* 

mororai 


fthe bar of 6 beats] 

2 * 

mororai 



mdices attach beat, 

t Katariu follow* tbe jo immediately. 
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(Muhydski) 3. 

and 
4 * 

5 - 
and 
6 . 

In addition to these a mixed time, tadabydshi , is some¬ 
times though rarely used, which contains three beats. In 
this there are no rolls on the kakko . 


1st hydshi 1 

sei 


0 and 

kage 


2 

sei 


and 

kage 


3 

kage 

mcbachi 

and 

kage 


2nd hydshi 1 

sei 

obachi 

and 

kage 


2 

sei 


and 

kage 


3 

kage 

mebachi 

and 

kage 


yd hydshi 1 

sei 

obachi 


D. C. fromo 



The full time of tadabydshi contains four hydshi which 
are all alike, except that the forte beat on the big drum 
on the first beat of the bar does not occur in the first bar: 
and the last bar is incomplete, containing only the obaclii 
beat. The cycle of four bars is ranked as a species of va- 
hydshi . 

The principle of time is the same in music which is com¬ 
posed without drums. 

Daibyfohi’ sometimes called 6kakko. A large form of 
the Kakko used in the kagura orchestra. 


mororai 

katarai 

sei 


set 


set 


katarai 


kage 


mcbachi. 

obachi. 
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Its dimensions are: diameter of face i ft. 6 \ inches, 
with a gold band 3 inches broad, and an inner black band 
about ^ inch broad: length, 1 ft. 6$, diameter of the 
cylinder 11 inches: it rests on a small stand, the whole 
standing 2 ft. 2} from the ground. It is strung with 12 
braces and is struck with plain sticks, without knobs, 1 
foot 10 inches long. 

The name, the ‘grand time beater,’ signifies the in¬ 
strument used to mark the beats on a special occasion. 

When the short benedictory dance, the modern kagura, 
is performed at festivals this drum is always used to mark 
the kydsht. 

Kaiko, ‘an enlarged and shortened kakko not nowin 
use. See Fig. 4, Plate III. According to the “Records 
of Ancient Music” it was called ‘the third processional 
instrument,’ the nidaiko and the uishOko probably 
being the first and the second. It was carried on the left 
shoulder and struck, or rubbed with the fingers of the right 
hand, the beating being accompanied by short shouts, 
which it is said caused the instrument to be disliked. The 
face, painted white, measured 14 inches in diameter: the 
length of the cylinder was 64 inches with a diameter of 10 
inches: it was painted red and decorated in the usual 
elaborate manner; the thick red cords formed eight braces. 

Utadaiko , the “ song drum; ” commonly called shime- 
dniko , the “tied drum;” and also gexadaiko, the drum 
of the gesa theatres. The commonest of the Japanese 
drums, used in the theatres, in the orchestra of sarugaku, 
and on many other occasions. In shape it resembles the 
kaiko, its dimensions being practically the same. 1 he 
painted body of the Chinese drum gives place however to 
one of plain kiri wood, and the white face to one of plain 
parchment with a black lacquer border 1$ inch wide. It 
is played with two plain sticks without knobs, the drum 
being placed in front of the player in a wooden frame 
which gives it a slight forward inclination, so that the 
lower edge of the instrument is 7^ inches high, the upper 
11 inches. It seems to have been first played about 
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*53® A.D^ by Komparu Gon-no-kami, n faiko player in the 
cauri band, and one of the famous house of Komparu. 
] he cor«l L : are as usual orange red, Lul the di^niiv 1 of the 
pale blue and lilac cords used formerly to be conferred on 
the celebrated players. 


///. DRUMS WITH DUMB-BELL SHAPED 
BODIES— TS UZ VM 1 . 

I his class of drums seenis lo he a modification of the 
AuAAa. They have overlapping faces, but a curious dumb¬ 
bell shaped body has been substituted for the straight 
cylinder. It came to Japan from China hut, like the kakkp t 
is not of Chinese origin; it is said that it was used by the 
barbarians loco years before the time of Confucius, ft 
was always used lo accompany the worship of the gods. 

In Japan its chivf use is to supply the place of the kakka 
when the orchestra is standing. 

1 he body is red and highly decorated ; the leather face 
painted white with eight metal faced holes for the red 
cords. It is struck with black sticks one foot long.. 

The drum is made in three si^es. 

Jcktwtsmumi, or ikho ; the face & inches in diameter: 
length of cylinder 14 inches, and diameter where it meets 
the face 6 inches. See Fig, 5, Plate UL 

EiDuo-ijttsumi; mention of this drum is to be found 
only in ancient records* it is now never used; its dimen¬ 
sions were, diameter of face jo inches: length of cylinder 
16 inches, and diameter inches. 

SunHoUuziiiiii: used only for koma, or Co re an music. 

Its dimensions are not given, but are probably; diameter 

of face 12 inches, length of cylinder ir inches, and 
diameter 5 inches. 

I rom this drum the Japanese variety was invented by 
the Crown Prince U may ado in the reign of the Empress * 

Suiko ( at the beginning of the eighth century. The Japan- 
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eBe drums are of two sizes hath smaller than the itbo: 
the cords are grasped tightly in the led hand, and the drum 
si rack with the right, the larger being held over the left 
thigh, the smaller over the right shoulder, the musician 

siltinf,' In the usual Japanese ^ossiEon. 

OtotIMmi, or tons Mi; the ■younger," or shoulder 
drum. Diameter of face Sj inches: length of body n, 
inches, diameter at ends 4 inches, and in the centre 2 

inches* ., , 

£r III! unit, or eistuumi; the ‘elder, or side mm. 
Diameter of face 8 inches: length of body, to inches: 
diameter at ends jJ inches, and in the centre li inches lhe 
faces of the side drum are plain: those of the shoulder 
drum have black lacquer rims, one ring inside, and trefoil 
ornaments at the sis holes through which the cordspass 
The red body of the Chinese drum is replaced by black 
lacquer with gold decoration, and the parchment faces are 
unpainted. The only difference in the structure of the 
body is that the centre part of the dumb bell is mould d 
in the Japanese drums, and has a parallel section in the 

Chineses . 

Yamato and Kyoto produced the most famous drui - 

makers. The colour of the silken cords denotes the grade 
of the musician: the ordinary colour is orange «d,the 
nest rank has light blue, and the highest lilac, Uw 

rule applies also to the itladaiko. 

The function of the drum in the orchestra was to mark 
and emphasize the rhythm of the dance: the orchestra of 
the later .Yd contained one side and three shoulder drums . 
they are tuned together, but they do not necessarily play 
all togethere 

The tone is much fuller than might lie expected, more 
especially that of the Swiurm which is struck with more 
vigorous strokes than the shoulder-dr a 


GONGS 


Sh&ho* The gong of the bugaku orchestra and the first 
metal instrument introduced into Japan, In China it 
dates from a little later than the time of Confucius. It 
is said that until brass instruments were made in japan 
it was used in the place of a bugle for the words of 
command. It is of bronze, saucer shaped, and measures 
54 inches in diameter and J inch in depth: it is struck 
with two very hard knobbed sticks 18 inches long, joined 
by a cord, giving a very acute sound. It is used to 
emphasise the hydsh I beat of the imridaiko, the 
authorities On the ancient dancing saying that it is always 
struck immediately after the big drum* It is suspended 
by mange silk cords from a lacquer stand resembling in 
form that of the tatfco, but %vith a proportionately longer 
stem: it stands 2 feet 5* inches from the ground, the 
player sitting in front of it in the usual Japanese position* 
The diameter of the circular part of the stand is 11 inches : 
the rim being tA inch broad by j thick* 

There are two larger sizes of shdkj, corresponding with 
the two large sized drums, ttidaiko and dadaiko with 
which they arc respectively used. Both the nhk&ko 
and the dahh&kQ are exceedingly rare instruments and 
not often seen, 1 have therefore again had recourse to the 
** Records of Ancient Music,” already referred to for illus¬ 
trations. 

Nish&ko, the ■ portable' skdko, carried by two men on 
a long pole, and used to accompany the uiduiko in 
processions. See Fig* i, Plate IV* 

it is gilt, and has an elaborate frame of clouds and fire, 
measuring 3 feet 5 inches In height by 2 feet wide. 
The black lacquer pole is 7 feet long, and the gong 8 inches 
in diameter, 

Daishdko, the ‘grand' sh&ho, (Plate IV,, Fig. 2) used 
to accompany the dadaiko. Like the drum it stands 
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on £1 special platform with its steps, draperies anti tassels, 

2 feet high and 3 ft. 7 in* square: the ratling g inches 
high. The go rig ts gilt and has the usual frame of fire 
which fits into a socket into the platform; the frame is 
5 feet high, and 3 feet broad at the base. The gong is 14 
inches in diameter. 

The sh$ko sticks are shown in Fig. 3. Plate IV, 

Kti r or hottyo, The temple gong which stands on a 
table at the right of the altar. It is of solid metal three 
fifth.* of an inch thick and is often gilt, being suspended 
by curiously interlaced silk cords from a lacquer stand 2 
feet 3 inches high, by 1 feet to inches broad: it is struck 
with a very hard knobbed stick, 1 foot long, and gives a 
lower and mellower note than the shako „ 

There are various shapes, hut they may all be roughly 
described as a truncated half lozenge. 

The length of the gilt kti in use in the Nikkd Temples 
is St inches at the top and to^‘ at the bottom, w ith an 
average breadth of 4^ to 5 inches, 

A smaller and thinner variety in plain bronze measures 
6$ inches at the top, g! at the bottom, with an average 
breadth of 3 to 3} inches. 

Do&dcAi, the copper cup. The large cup-shaped gong 
used in the Temples, It is placed on a cushion on a 
lacquer stand, and struck with a short stick covered with 
feather. The best tone is produced by an upward stroke, 
the stick just catching the rim of the gong. It is called 
kch ri by some sects who use it instead of the kti. 

The following instruments are taken chiefly from the 
EneydopEedin Stirtsoi Zuyc* 

Ddkoi a small brass or copper gong from Southern 
China, it is hung on a stand, and generally arranged in a 
set of three. See Fig. 3. Plate I. 

/v'/n, a small gong originally made of porcelain, the size 
of a goose s egg. It was pierced with sis holes and was 
tapped with a stick. See Fig. 4, Pbte I. 

Jf it rets n zuw i , a wooden ring, struck with sticks : from 
South China. 
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Hi, a tea-cup shaped porcelain gong, its use having been 
suggested by the sound of drinking cups when accidentally 
struck. See Fig. 5, Plate I. 

Shoku, a box of wood or metal, 2 ft* 5 in, by 1 ft* ro : 
a clapper was fixed inside with which the player struck 
the sides of the box. See Fig* 6 , Plate 1 . 

Mokugyo, the * wooden fish;' a wooden gong used in 
the temples, struck with a padded stick. It was formerly 
shaped like a fish bent backwards with its tail in its 
mouth; it now lakes the shape of a bird in the same 
position. 

Dora, the ordinary gong* It was originally used in 
China by the night watchmen* 

Wanigwhi, the ‘shark's mouth gong; a gilt gong 
hanging at the entrance of the shrines, struck with a 
hanging rope by worshippers. 

Gyo, a hollow wooden figure of a recumbent tiger, 1 foot 
long; it was struck with a small broom or split bamboo. 
See Fig* 7t Plate I* 

Doby&hi, brass cymbals of different sizes: now only 
used in temples* See Fig* R, Plate 1 . 

The name, like that of the drum datbySshi, indicates 
its use, to mark the hydshi of the dance; they are the 
1 copper time beaters* 1 

HjSshiffL two hard wood dappers, used on a variety of 
occasions (Plate h, Fig. 9). In the Theatre they are 
beaten on the finer rapidly to emphasize confusion, The 
conductors of juggling, athletic and other performances use 
them to attract attention: also the night-watchmen during 
t heir pcrambula tin n 5 of the stre ct &. T he wo rd hyosh i agn i n 
appears : these are the 1 wooden lime beaters*" 

Dyabuski, nine long tablet-shaped pieces of hard wood 
strung together; used as clappers* Now made of bamboo. 
See Fig, io, Plate I* 

Ytteuda&t, ‘the four bamboos:’ clappers like tlw pro. 
ceding, used at the theatre and by beggars. See Fig n T 
Plate I. 

Furihustimi, the 'shaking' drum, or toko; a rattle 
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used in processions. It is aimposed of two miniature 
drums about 3 inches in diameter, and 4 in. length placed 
at right angles one on top of the other, at the end of a 
stick about 20 inches long. Five or six Utile beM rattles 
are bung on the drums by short strings. The faces of 
Lhe drums are silvered with black mitsndomoye painted 
on them, and are aurrounded by a row of gilt studs. The 
bodies are red and elaborately ornamented: the stick is 
painted red and black, and terminates with a gdt spear¬ 
head 3 inches above 'the drums. The rattle h held by the 
leader of the processional hand with the small drum fcrf. 

See Fig. 4i Plate II- , 

FZrht, the ‘wind )*».' A boll with a broad flat clapper 
coming below the body of the belt which catches the wind. 
Occasional I v streamers were tied to the clappers, 

Mekkin, thirteen wooden tablets on a frame in the forma 
of a Western Hararon icons. It measures 20 inches long 
by 9 in. high, by 9 in. broad. It is played with two sttcas. 


BRASS. 

Rappa. A brass bugle used in camp: sometimes called 

the * foreigner^ flute.’ See Fig. Flate 1 , 

JJdftaAv. Another bugle made of copper, and formerly of 

wood. See Fig. 13. Flatc L 

Chiiruaura, A keyed bugle. Both the charuvura and 
/Jriiurfrn arc said to be much used in Corea as proces¬ 
sional instruments. See Fig- I 4 i Ftfttfi ^ 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED FOR 
KOTO MUSIC. 


Ritsu, a semitone-. 

Oust, to press .1 string hr low the bridge, and thus sharpen 
its tone. The pressure should raise the natural note of the 
string one ritsu, the term is therefore equivalent to the 
Western 'sharp/ r. g. Jhi orw, the 5th String pressed is 
properly translated A#. It is most commonly however 
called £a t the Japanese sign being H . 

Ntjii Of hi, ‘ double pressure,' which raises the natural 
note of the string a full tone* In some places it seems 
proper to render it as the Western * double-sharp / but 
its use, as explained by Mr. Yamase, is to produce the 
notes of the scale which the open strings do not give. 
Thus the phrase in KasitgamCde 


9 

itt 

to osu 

to tlijtl oslii 


id Iran slated on the Western slave thus 



E, the sharpening of a note after it Is struck, the pressure 
being continued until the neM note is played* I use this 
sign to indicate t ^ ; the Japanese sign is On the 
Western stave kit « p for example, should be rendered 



Yit, a shorter form of e t the string being allowed to 
slacken again immediately after it has been pressed* l 
use this sign to indicate j u g ; the Japanese sign is 
On the Western stave ku yn should be rendered 
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AV t another form of sharp introduced into the vibrations 
of a string by twisting it slightly with the thumb and first 
finger below the bridge, 

1 use this sign to indicate ke ^ E the Japanese sign is *r. 
On the Western stave Jtn ke, should be rendered, the two 
as being tied, hut the second one played. 



A gar i t to raise a string from its normal tuning one 
semitone or more* by moving its bridge up* 

Safari, to lower a. string a semitone or more, by moving 
its bridge down. One of the tunings is called g&sagan 
rakitngarii in consequence of such changes in, the fifth 
and sixth strings. 

There is obviously no other way of flattening the natural 
note of a string : where it is necessary therefore the bridge 
is moved by the left hand when the flattening is required. 
This occurs to the 6th and to strings during the progress of 
the tune Kuramajishi t written in hirajfahi unth tnosc 
strings raised a se mi tone. 

Kaki, * to scratch:' two adjoining strings struct: rapidly : 
thus kaki on 1st and 2nd would be 



It is often used to mark a pause in the melody, as in 
Sakurai; and in the same way to mark the conclusion 
of a part of the composition, or as we might say 
* variation,' as in fokltdAii* In this case the kaki is 
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always on the ist and 2nd strings, and is played more 
vigorously, like a short roll on a drum, a strong accent 
being laid on the second note. 

In the Japanese notation the strings on which kaki is 
to be played are not always indicated: like many olher 
things they have to be remembered bythc player. I have 
indicated the strings in the following way. 

il 35 66 07 78 

These five arc in commonest use; they arc played with 
the first or second finger. 

Hayakaki, quick or double kaki: two kaki beats played 
in quick succession, thus represents hayakaki on the 6th 
and 7th strings. 



\[ r arixunte an inverted kaki on the eighth and seventh 
strings, with an ‘after sharp’ (*) on the seventh: it is 
played slowly, and is often used in the concluding phrase 
of a composition, the t being prolonged : it may be thus 
rendered on the stave 



Another inverted kaki is sometimes found on the 
thirteenth and twelfth strings, the latter sharpened: it 
has however no distinct name being written simply kin i 
osu ; on the stave this is 
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Hazmnn, a short phrnse So frequent use composed of the 
tenth string mt. « inverted k*ki on the ninth and 
eighth ■ thus io f $8; and on the stave thus 



A y rt^, the name given to a phrase of five notes of 
frequent occurence; it may be given on any string, the 
number of the string on which it ends being written before 
the woid hate : the phrase consists of two consecutive 
strings played with the first finger, then two, one string 
lower, played with the second, then one with the thumb, 
four strings higher ; thus 



and so on. 

Tire piece (oncga* « built up on this phrase, An 
interesting variation of it occurs, in which the kake is 
flhorn of its last two notes i thus shkhi ktt&e t 3, 4 -^ 3 - 7* 
appears as 3 4 3 
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So far as I have been able to observe no common 
phrases with the exception of kakc and fmsumn have 
special names given to them. finis is literally 1 to 
superpose/ referring evidently to the thumb note which 
stands up prominently all eve the gentle swaying of the 
first four notes of the phrase: and with the exception of 
rvkit ktikt, this superposed note is the octave of the third 
note. 

Xaga&hi, * to flow 1 : a slide or giissando with the first 
finger over the strings: both the first and hist strings of 
the slide are given : mgmhi is however generally used For 
the common glissade 1 to kin. 

Rtkttcit is used for shorter glissades from the first 
string, as from i to 6, i to m. For both these terms I use 
the following sign \ ; thus \ / 0 , 

In rapid movements hikirtn is often only a swift sweep 
over the strings from right to loft, of the first and second 
finger5, held together, without much regard to the actual 
strings struck* 

Urartu is also used far short glissades, those starting 
downwards from the Inst string. This is a very graceful 
glissadi often used in finishing part of a composition : 
it is played with the first and second fingers turned back 
moving slowly with a slight circular motion outwards, 
finishing with an inverted ftaki on the indicated string 
played with the thumb. 

Thus rcku matte am sen is a slide from kin to 6; or kin 

to 76. 

Namigimshii * tvaves coming and goingprobably in 
allusion to the fanciful idea of a dragon lying on the sea 
shore which the form of the koto suggests. A 'ami* 
gags hi is made up of the two motions umreti, to draw 
outwards, and ornate or ttagashi, to draw 1 inwards* It is 
a double glissade over all the strings, from 1 to kin, and 
back from kin to 1; this is done once or twice, and 
occa&kuiaHy thrice, in ah cases terminating with a hikirtt 1 
from t to 56* 

Shil T * to whistlea moderately rapid sweep from right 
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to left on one airing generally the Gth; the first And second 
fingers arc used close together : it must be cleanly Finished, 

I use the following sign for r/tfl, 6* 

Surisumi, "rubbing with the fingers:' a double sweep, 
from right to left and back from left to right, also on one 
string* which is hdd tightly between the ivories of the 
first and second fingers. Surhitme, like shH t is modera¬ 
tely rapid, must be cleanly finished, and is usually confined 
to the sixth string. I use the following sign : 6 If 

Awastru, Mo put together,’ hence ‘to haririoiHT'C.* 

It is used both for octaves as well as other harmonies, 
the commonest examples of which have already been 
noticed. I indicate + harmonies 1 thus: 

7i 

y 5 2 8 the Japanese sign being . 

Tn octaves the upper note is called kari, the lower iy<J* 
Avntssru is also used for the unison of (he first arid fifth 
strings which is frequently met with. 

5 

Hctfftfrw, an up stroke with the first or second finger: for 
which I use this sign. 

Suktit, an up stroke with The thumb, commonly used 
to finish a sequence of beats on the same string. 

A down and an up stroke with the thumb are often used 
in rapid succession; no special name is given to this; 
as however the effect is quite different I usee. for sukui 
as well as for hmteru and *■ for the double stroke, 

Hoth the single and the double stroke are played on 
the samisen ; when however the double stroke occurs on 
the koto a trill is played on the s a mi St a by touching the 
string lightly with the third or fourth finger above the 
finger which presses the note directly after the string is 
struck with the backi* The following are examples from 
Kasugawddt f of the stogie and double stroke rendered on 
the stave. 
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No. i- 



Koto No. 3. 



Although triplets accurately represent the samisen 
phrase* they would alter the character of the phrase on 
the koto; the accent however is on the first note of each 
of the 'doublets , 1 both in No. i. and No. 2, of the same 
nature as the accent on the first rote of a triplet. 

Maotoru, ' to measure the intervala rest or pause. 

L'chii heating with the left hand on the strings below 
the bridges, during long pauses: used whether the song 
is continued during the pause or not. 

The word hyakti is sometimes used as we use aceder- 
Where the notes are of less value than the common 
unit of time, which 1 have taken for commoner illustra¬ 
tions as a crotchet of £ time, n passage of quavers for 
example, the numbers of the strings are written close 
together. 

In the following diagram are given, on the left, a specie 
men of the notation used for koto music : on the right, 
an English rendering of it. It is half of the first verse 
of itmcgati Each column of the Japanese is divided 
into foor; on the left arc the w^orda of the song; then 
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follow three kinds of circles,, which sen e as guides to 
the eye; the numbers of the strings corns nest, and 
lastly the directions for playing as to the different 
kinds of sharps, and other mutter:'. ihe circles ate 
placed at the full anti half bar, the small circle being 
always used for the latter* It will be observed that 
‘ the commencement 1 band 6 , ;s also marked by a small 
circle, and that the bars at the bottom of a column run 
over on to the nest* I have not found any satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of this. Quavers and shorter notes are placed 
close together so as to fill the space allotted to the beat* 

I fancy that the fingering is Indicated in the following 
way: for the first finger, the numbers arc placed close 
to the circles; for the second, they are further away ; the 
normal position in the centre being reserved for thu thumb 
which does most of the work. 

On an instrument with so little resonance as the koto 
minims are naturally <8fledt to produce: crotchets fol 
lowed by a refit are therefore of frequent occurrence: tire 
'rest' mark IT (1 tchi, stroke) is placed close to the circles; 
in playing, the rest is indicated by ft heat with the left 
hand below the bridge* The sharp marks do not need 
special reference* 

The only other point to be noticed is the little stroke 
which indicates a repetition of the note it follows. A some¬ 
what similar sign is used under the same circumstances 
in Western notation. 

These explanations will 1 think explain the Japanese 
notation for the koto : I am bound to say that it is 
amply suflktent for its purpose: and in the translated 
form, as 1 have given it, I find everything that is needful 
for playing the instrument. 

AIL other instruments have h notation: their Chief 
characteristic being that they do not indicate the note, 
but the position of the hand or fingers* 

- This is j iuggefted explanation of the arrangement of die Figures. 
As the notation Is to little uaed it is exceedingly difficult to get any 
reliable Information. 






THE JAPANESE SCALE * 

I approach the difficult question, of the Japanese stale, 
or rather the expression of the basts of Japanese music in 
terms of the Western art, with much diffidence for two 
reasons* First, because it invokes n very accurate defi¬ 
nition of the terms used,, and for any faults I must plead 
the absence of the necessary books of reference; secondly, 
because very positive statements have already been ad¬ 
vanced ns to the nature of the scale which I mutt beg 
leave to criticise freely though in no unfriendly spirit* 

The first of these statements is to be found in Professor 
Chamberlain's ■ Things Japanese/ and it is given too 
authoritatively to pass without notice. l * Like the scale of 
Medieval Europe it has for its clricf peculiarity a semitone 
above the tonic I can find no authority for this. If wo 
apply the ordinary meaning to the terms used, it means 
that instead of the semitones occurring as they do in the 
diatonic scale of the West between the 3rd and 4 th and 
7th and 8th r they come between the tonic and the second 
and the 7th and Sth, Assuming the first and fifth strings 
of the koto to be C^f, the sixth string will be D, in the 
normal tuning hirajSshi. \ suppose therefore that C^p 
is intended to be the tonic* and we should get the diatonic 
scale of Japan composed in the following way, 

C#. D. E* I'#* G#. . B==* C# : the scale of Cir 

minor with a fiat second. Any other note taken as the 
tonic gives notes which do not exist in the normal tuning 
of the koto; and even in this arrangement it would give 
the fourth koto string as A 3s instead of A* And then 
there are the two missing notes E and II $ to be accounted 
fnr* 

The second statement is to be found in Mr. T^awa's 
Report on Music, published in 1883. Probably Mr. Lawa 
will now be the first to admit that the statement needs 
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revision. " In ihc tuning called kirajfohi, the ist and 
the 5th strings being En unison, are taken as ihc Tonic; 
the 2nd string is tuned as the Fifth, the 3rd as the Fourth, 
the xth as the Third below the Tonic, and the 6th string 
is the Fourth above the tone last obtained, or minor 
Second from the Tonic ' , But if we assume the 2nd 
string to be the Tonic, then the re] a lions of the several 
tones will stand in the following order which is essentially 
the same as the natural minor scale. 1 ' This statement 
involves the fundamental error of assuming that we can 
get two independent diatonic scales with hjxed strings. 
To imagine a changeable tonic with one tuning is to miss 
the idea involved in the word 4 tonic.’ 

Then there is the broad generat statement that the 
Japanese scale differs from the European scale, which 
has practically passed into a conversational formula. Its 
currency has relegated Japanese music to the Umbo 
where all is chaotic, has helped to stamp it as a cemcourse 
of weird sounds, and therefore not worth a moment’s con- 
sLderation- 

Bclorc examining the structure qf the scale, it is necessary 
to determine what the expression - 4 ’ different scale " realty 
means. This much I think may be taken for granted, 
that the fact that the same notes recur, though at a 
different pitch, as sound gradually rises is instinctively and 
universally recognized. It seems also to have been known 
universally and at all limes, that half the length of any 
sound -producing body, whether string, pipe or wooden 
tablet, produces the same note one degree higher, the 
'octave 1 as we call it in the West. The octave with the 
intervening notes is obviously therefore the basis of all 
scales, and the variation in scale will depend on the varia¬ 
tion of the intervening notes. Now if the sound distance 
between the lower and higher notes of the octave be 
divided in one system of music into twelve equal parts, 
and in another system into thirteen, it is obvious that 
we have two different sets of notes, two different chromatic 
scales, and consequently the diatonic scales qf the two 
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systeins will ditier Tadically. Campanology gives cjb 
examples of such different scales, and I believe the octave 
in the Arab scale is divided into twenty six notes, but I 
speak without the book. If however tivo systems divide 
the octave into the same number of notes, and if the sound 
divisions are equal, then the notes of the two systems are 
identical, and their chromatic scales are identical. The 
diatonic scales may however vary. 

1 his f know is most unscientific. The chromatic scale 
did not precede in construction the diatonic scale hut 
followed it. The octave in the West is not divided into 
twelve intervals whose ratios are identical, Dr. Vccder 
has gone very thoroughly into this matter in his learned 
paper on 'Japanese musical intervals/ read before this 
Society in October, 1S7S (Transactions Vo I, VII, p. 76,). 
Any one who cares to read the explanation of the Pyth¬ 
agorean scale will find that the ratios of two semitones 
(l+iJ multiplied together give more than the ratio of the 
full lone (?-); and conversely that the square root of the 
ratio of the full tone gives less than the ratio of the semi¬ 
tone, lie will land too that in the diatonic scale there 
arc both major tones (|) and minor tones and that 

the semitones used between the third and fourth, and 
seventh and eighth (}£), are larger than the Pythagorean 
semitone by a 'comma 5 ({£}. Vet further he will te- 
memlier from the earliest years of his musical instruction 
that the black notes on the Piano do double duty for 
sharps and fiats; :hat A=p and U ^ , for example, arc both 
represented by the same note which scientifically is 
neither: mathematically, because the result of multiplying 
the ratio of the preceding interval by the ratio of the 
semitone is not identical with the result of dividing the 
ratio of the succeding interval by that semitone ratio, 

I introduce this parenthesis to put myself right with 
science. The point I wish to emphasize is that for 
practical purposes these slight differences are disregarded ; 
and they am disregarded too with much benefit to music, 
for it has resulted in giving a wider scope to its expression,, 
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each key having peculiar and characteristic qualities* 
enabling the musician the more easily to pourtray pathos, 
vigour, tenderness, energy, and so on* One hey has clear 
ringing tones suitable for martial music; another seems 
fitting only to express the mu filed tones of woe* This 
point as to disregarding small differences is important, 
because the question now before us is the comparison of 
Japanese and Western music from a practical rather than 
from a scientific point of view* Seeing that the basis of 
European music is neither the scale of Pythagoras nor 
the scientific diatonic scale, but the eminently practical 
equal temperament scale of the Piano, the question is 
whether the ratios of the intervals of the Japanese scale 
are sufficiently near to the ratios of intervals in the diatonic 
scale in use in the West to enable us to disregard the 
differences: whether it is possible to put Japanese music 
cm to the Western stave, and play it on that most scien* 
ti Really inaccurate instrument, the Piano, without altering 
its character very perceptibly* Reverting to campanology 
for a moment to illustrate my meaning, it is common 
knowledge that it is often quite impossible to put the 
music of a peal of bells on to the Piano, Is it the same 
with Japanese music ? 

Dr, Veeder has shown us very accurately what these 
differences are. They are seen to be alight scientifically; 
and my own experience is that practically they may be 
disregarded. 

Now I think that I may safely revert to my original 
heresy of the equal intervals, and to the convenient idea 
.of treating the diatonic scale as a sequence of notes selected 
from the chromatic scale* 

Speaking then very broadly, the Chinese scale* from 
which the Japanese has descended, is mride by dividing 
the octave into twelve equal intervals, and so also is the 
Western scale* These intervals arc called in Chinese, 
rilsn : in the West, semitones. : 

’ The origin of the twdw Chinese fits* is given, mythologically 
thus “When in the yew 1000 D. C, Wanui, Emperor of China, «ia- 
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Pitch pipes are used for determing the sound of the 
twelve Chinese semitones, but they are scientifically obtain* 
ed in the following way on the thirteen strings of the 
koto; from the three fundamental intervals of the fourth, 
the fifth, and the falling fourth : or using the numbers of the 
strings, 'the upward six,’ ( junroku) 4 the upward eight* 
(junpachi ) 'the downward six* {gyakuroku ). The addi¬ 
tion of the three semitones to junroku which makes jun- 
fxichi, and the subtraction of them from junpachi to arrive 
at gyakuroku, is called in both cases sanbunsonyeki. 

The ‘ bearings * of the scale are therefore obtained by 
tuning the ist to the 6th to a fourth, the 1st to the 8th 
a fifth, the 8th to the 3rd a falling fourth: and then the 
remainder of the notes come by using the fifth and the 
falling fourth alternately in the following way: 


I St to 

6th . fourth — junroku. 

— C to 

F. 

I St „ 

8th . fifth — junpachi 

-c „ 

G. 

8th „ 

3rd . falling fourth—gyakuroku. 

-G „ 

D. 

3 rd » 

10th . fifth — junpachi 

-D „ 

A. 

10th „ 

5th . falling fourth—gyakuroku 

-A „ 

E. 

5 l h .. 

12th » fifth ■— junpachi 

-E „ 

B. 

1 2th „ 

7th . falling fourth — gyakuroku 

—B „ 

F*. 

7 th » 

2nd . falling fourth — gyakuroku 

-F#„ 

c#. 

2nd „ 

9th . fifth — junpachi 

-c#„ 

G*. 

9th „ 

4th . falling fourth —gyakuroku 

-G#„ 

D*. 

4th „ 

nth . fifth — junpachi 


A#. 

ith „ 

6th . falling fourth—gyakuroku 

—A£„ 

F. 

6th „ 

13th . fifth — junpachi 

—F „ 

C. 

ist „ 

13th . octave 

-c „ 

C. 


Wished music, he found out the composition of sound in the following* 

tray. His servant Lcyling, who was a natural musician, went one 
day into a deep glen and cut some bamboo into twelve lengths. He 
did this because the number 12 governs all human affairs: thus there 
are la months, ta signs, and so forth. On blowing through these 
pieces of bamboo he found that some had strong sounds like heavenly 
thunder, and some were gentle and of a wavetike murmuring, and 
some were metallic, others wooden, and others earthy. Then he 
named them, Ickioisu, Donkin, HyCijO, Skiizrtu, Kamu, S<yC., FutkS, 
Oshv, Ran ski 1 , Uanskiki, Skimun, yomu." 
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Granted then that wc may, for all practical purposes, 
disregard the differences in the number of thci r vibrations,, 
and treat the nates of the two systems as identical, the 
first position at which we arrive is that the * different scale " 
of Japan, if it exists, exists because different notes have 
been selected from those which have been selected in 
Europe to form its diatonic scale, or basis of iis musical 
composition* From the same chromatic scale it is ob¬ 
viously possible to construct many different diatonic scales. 
In Western music there are three in common use; the 
major, the ascending minor, and the descending' minor. 
The question is therefore considerably narrowed. There 
is however one more previous question to be determined : 
what is the meaning of the word 1 scale." It is, I think, 
a natural and continuous sequence of sounds. Continuity, 
or the absence of breaks, is essential. The chromatic 
scale is such a sequence* But the ear accepts the tone 
as a unit of natural progression just as much as the 
semitone; that is to say, it does not fed the omission of 
the intermediate note* But with a larger interval than a 
full tone it is at once conscious of an omission* A se¬ 
quence that has any larger interval thnn a full tone is 
not natural, and does not satisfy the condition which the 
definition qf * scale' implies; hut any sequence which is 
composed of tones and semitones does. It will be remem¬ 
bered that 1 natural is one of the names given to our scale 
in the West. If this were not so, not only the six notes 
of the kvto should be called a scale, but also the three 
notes of the scim's re, the three notes of kokyU, the four 
notes of the would be the scales of those instruments 

respectively, which is obviously a misuse of the word. 
These are tunings not scales. 

Let us now see what the sequence of notes is on which 
modem Japanese music is baaed. Jfow one thing at least 
is certain; whatever the scale may be it must contain al] 
the notes which are to lie found in the normal tuning of 
the koto * It may contain more, but it must contain 
these. The curious scale of medieval Europe alluded to 
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above is therefore put out of the field at once because it 
has A if in its Composition instead of the A ^ of the koto . 
The question then arises, does this normal tuning of the 
koto , to which we must confine ourselves for the present, 
express the full scale of Japanese music ? The notes are 
five in number, and taking the pitch of the second string 
to be represented by Fsf on the Piano, these notes are 
Cjz F # Gsf AD. Now there is no reason on the face 
of it why the koto strings should not, like those of the 
violin, be tuned to selected convenient notes of the scale. 
The height of the bridges does not admit of the strings 
being raised by pressure more than a full tone, but the 
gaps are not sufficiently great to need more than this to fill 
them in. 

But even supposing that gaps are not filled in in this 
way, are we, to assume that because these two notes are 
not used therefore they do not exist in the scale, that the 
scale is limited to the notes of ltirajdshi, and that it is 
consequently what is called a six-tone scale ? I sec 
absolutely no reason for it. We have only to turn to the 
yamatogoto to have this idea at once dispelled. Its six 
strings arc tuned to the major triad of the tonic and the 
minor triad-of the second of the Western diatonic scale 
that is to say the seventh of the scale only is omitted. 
Reverting however to the modern koto, if the gaps which 
exist in its tuning exist also in the scale, the music which 
is built on such a six-tone scale must refuse to recognize 
the existence of any notes to fill them in: it must refuse 
them, that is to say, in its science: the musician must 
not feel the want of them, nor be conscious of their ex¬ 
istence: and further if they are introduced, the trained 
musician will feel not only that they arc out of place, but 
that if they are used in harmonizing his national melodies 
their character will be gone. 

Let us assume that the existence of two notes in these 
two gaps is probable, the question arises what are these 
notes? It is legimate now to refer to the diatonic scale 
of the West for a suggestion, but only on one hypothesis 
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which is important: it is that the five koto notes are to 
be found in the diatonic scale. Now the notes F, 4 f Gic, 
A, C#, D, will be seen to form part of the scale of A 
major, or of F# minor descending. I assume as before 
the pitch to be F # for convenience of argument: but even 
without definite names to the notes we get, starting from 
the second string, the following order of intervals: 


2nd 

string 

to 

3rd 

string 

full tone 

3rd 


to 

4 th 

ft 

half tone 

4th 

It 

to 

5 »h 

ft 

major third 

5 »h 

It 

to 

6th 

ft 

half tone 

6th 

ft 

to 

7th 

It 

major third 

2nd 

ft 

to 

7th 

tt 

octave 


Now if we divide each major third into the two full 
tones of which it is composed we get the following result: 


2nd 

string 

to 

3rd 

string 

full tone 

3 rd 

tt 

to 

4th 

• t 

half tone 

4th 

t» 

to 

5 »h 

ft 

full tone) . .. . 

. „ f major third 

full tone) J 

5th 

it 

to 

6th 

ft 

half tone 

6th 

vt 

to 

7th 

tt 

full tone) . - .. . 
full <0 Oe J maJ0r ,h,r ' 1 

2nd 

ft 

to 

7th 

tt 

octave 


This sequence of intervals is the sequence of the des¬ 
cending minor diatonic scale of the West. 

The suggestion is inevitable that between the fourth and 
fifth strings of the koto normal tuning there is a note 
in the Japanese scale which is a full tone from both; and 
that there is a similar note between the sixth and seventh 
strings. Taking the pitch as before, these notes would 
be B and E, and if they are legitimate we get the perfect 
Western scale. 

Now I have a certain amount of evidence to show that 
these two notes are legitimate, and may be conveniently 
though not accurately called the ‘ missing notes ’ of the 
modern national music. This evidence is of two kinds: 
the statements of an old koto teacher of the old school 
who knows nothing of any other music; and those of Mr. 
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Yarnase Shbin a professional of the highest rank who has 
however come u rider the in Hue nee of Western music. 

After many conversations with my teacher, and after seek¬ 
ing the information in many various and devious wavs to 
avoid error or even doubt, she told me that she felt, and 
always bad ft It, that there was a note between the fourth 
and fifth strings, and one between the fcbeth and seventh. 
What these notes were she did not know, nor had she any 
means of finding out. It is most important io explain 
that a Japanese is not taught mode in the broad sense 
of the term: she learns only the music of her special 
instrument, 

I then took the koky&, and avoiding every thing which 
might ( lead' to the answer I hoped to get, 1 ptayed A, 
A# B, C p CjjPj several times* both in and out of order* 
She selected 13 as the note which satisfied her; and in 
the same way she; selected K to come in between D and 
F*. The full scale of A major as I then played it to 
her satisfied her completely; more than this she picked 
it up rapidly, and played it ivilh evident pleasure. Avoid¬ 
ing the intricacies of our minor scale* I told her to begin 
on Fff, and substitute A t for A$ and so on; we then 
had the scale nf Frc major and pleasure still more evident* 
Finally we went to the Plano, and when 1 had told her 
about the black notes and the white notes, .she proceeded 
to fumble out the diatonic scale for herself on any note 
1 chose to start her on. Our lessons thenceforward in¬ 
variably terminated with a little scale-playing by the old 
lady on the Piano. 

It was possible however to go □ step further. If the 
scale is what I assume it to be, if these arc really * missing 
notes/ yet another test must be satisfied. A melody 
must be capable of being harmonized without losing its 
character. With such tunes as I have hannonired I 
have never found lhe character altered in any way: and 
what is more to the point* the many Japanese to whom 
I have played them have agreed with me in this opinion. 
Obviously here I could appeal to a larger body of witnesses. 
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On account of the presence of, to us, awkward and 
unaccustomed intervals, I find much of the advanced 
music very difficult to harmonize satisfactorily. But 
this, as musicians will recognize, is beside the present 
question. 

Yet another matter has to be mentioned as pointing in 
the same direction. My teacher has told me more than 
once that the second string is the 4 fundamental ’ note, and 
that it is regarded as such when they tune down to it, as 
from the dominant, from the first string. The difficulties 
attending accurate interpretation, caused not only by the 
language but by the absence of sufficent musical know¬ 
ledge in the teacher herself, made it difficult for her to 
explain exactly what she meant by 4 fundamental,' but it 
was evident to my mind that she had some idea in her 
head as of a key-note. 

The next point has I think great value. It will be 
observed in the second scheme of tones and semitones 
given above, that the scale of A major lies between the 
fourth and the ninth strings. But as the minor predomi¬ 
nates in Japanese music, the relative minor, F#. ly» n g 
between the second and the seventh strings, seems to be 
indicated as the prevailing scale. This is confirmed in 
a remarkable way by the popular New Year’s Song— 
hitotsutoya —which not only permits the full scale of F# 
minor to be used in harmonising it—including the use of 
the sharp seventh, E#, of the ascending scale—but in 
its variations recognizes the essential difference between 
the minor and the major, which points at least to the 
existence of a fundamental idea of scale and key corre¬ 
sponding to the fundamental idea of Western music. 

Mr. Yamasc has supplemented my own observations in 
the following manner: my only reason for not putting them 
first is that I cannot quite decide whether his opinions 
have not been to some slight extent tinged by his studies 
of European music. 

He says that the second string, I'is, has always been 
considered as the fundamental note in the tuning, not 
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only of hirajoshii but of all the-others; Fee and the 
of the first string being constant throughout* As to the 
missing notes he says that certainly the existence of 
some others has always been known, because the kola 
tunings were founded on the Chinese chromatic scale* and 
algo because they could he produced cm the kokyil* And 
further that B and E ore distinctly pointed to as the mis¬ 
sing notes* because in tunes written in hirajdshi, the 
i double pressure 1 ' (nijA Qihif Invariably occurs on the 4th 
string—A—-giving, B, and on thu 6th 1 ) giving E ; and 
also on their octave strings respectively the 9th A and ic D. 

We now come to the other tunings of the kvle which 
are set out in the accompanying diagram* 

Xo. 1 is htrajSshi. No. 2 shows the first string loivered 
an octave as used by the professionals. No* 3, is a 
variation of hirajoshi, the last three strings being changed 
from D, F# t G# t 10 CHti Ctf* the 10th and kin 

strings giving an octave; hence this variation is called 
kin jfl, In No. 4 we have another variation of hira- 
jfithi, all the strings being raised a fifth* Lit us giving 
three additional notes above the normal kin string, A. 
C#* D 4 f* It is not very clear why this upper D is 
sharpened. It is probably introduced either for the sake 
of brilliancy, or for the sake of the extra semitone, the 
mh string sharpened giv.ng O ; when wanted* This 
tuning as it gives a higher range of notes enables pieces 
ta be played an octave higher; when two kotos arc used 
together one of them is usually tuned to it, the performers 
playing in octaves. In the upper part, which is taken by 
the leader, innumerable graces and complicated little varia¬ 
tions are introduced on to the melody* much in the manner 
of the Treble part of ducts on the Piano, which adds, con¬ 
siderably to the charm of the performance. In No* 5, we 
come to the first new arrangement of the strings. It is 
called akiborw, and springs directly out qf hirnjashi; dif¬ 
fering only in the sharpening of the 6th and nth strings, 
and introducing E on the 7th and 12th* instead of F^f* If 
any thing were wanted to complete the proof that the 
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five notes of the koto do not constitute the Japanese scale, 
and declare it to he ' six-toned/ il Ee supplied by this 
tuning which has six notes, the missing E appearing in 
it. 

The notes belong to the scale of E major, giving it with 
the omission of one note only* B. which can be produced 
bv the double pressure on the 4th and 5^1 *-^ c same 

wav as B Es supplied in hivoj&fki- It seems however that 
the tuning is not used in this way, though it has an 
important position in the scheme of keys. The most 
frequent pressed notes arc simple pressures on the 4th, 7th, 
and qth, giving A# and E# : and in consequence the 
scale of F# major. This is in accordance with the Japan¬ 
ese idea which connects akeborto with hirajfohi. 

No. & Es kumol. the " cloud' tuning, which next to the 
normal tutting is in most frequent use, being ranked by the 
Japanese as the second principal tuning. The third and 
4th strings are ti and E instead of U qs and A ; the Slh, 
gth, mid 13th, being tuned lo the octaves respectively* 
These changes give u different character to the music, 
suggesting the introduction a fresh key; and analysis bears 
out this suggestion In rather a curious manner. E he five 
notes L>, F^ s (j, B, C£, form part of the Western scale 
of D major, or Ji minor descending ; and applying the same 
process of reasoning that was adopted in the case of 
Mrajtiskit the missing notes are E and A, We do in fact 
gel a fresh key, But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this new key is that, in what 1 may call the koto 
expression of it, the same two notes are omitted, the fourth 
and the seventh. This enables koto music to be easily 
transposed from hiraj&shi to kutiioi* T he relation 
between the koto tuning and the Western scale is home 
out in precisely - the same manner as before; the missing 
notes can be ■supplied by double pressure on ihc sixth and 
eighth strings; and the double pressures on these and the 
to strings are in fact frequently 10 be found in pieces 
written in /minor. I do not know how far the knowledge 
of the relation which exists between £110101 and hirapshi 
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extends, probably a very little way, Even so perfect u 
koto musician as Mr, Yamase, who has always more than 
suspected the existence of such an intimate relation 
between hirajdshi and the Western scale as I have pointed 
gut, had not observed that the relation hut ween ivrmoi anti 
that scale was precisely identical. Me knew that the 
hirajSshi music could be transposed into kuinoi, and as 
a matter of fact he could transpose it without the stight¬ 
est difficulty, . But directly we get below the highest rank 
of professional, the rote'teaching of the music steps in to 
prevent the acquisition of the knowledge because all the 
tunes would have to be learnt twice over. This seems 
almost sufficient to account for the very scanty use of the 
kvmai tuning* the ordinary capacity and energy being 
exhausted on the acquisition of himjdshi, 

I mean that a tune,, hitotiutoy<i fur example, is learnt by 
the numbers uf the strings thus—n. 9, to, 9, io, io> etc,, 
and not as we should learn it, by the intervals of the 
scale, thus 3rd* 3rd, 5th, 3rd, 5th, 5th, Transposing on the 
Japanese system involves therefore the learning of afresh 
sequence of strings: thus in /jwiffoi— fi, 6, 7, b, 7, 7. 

No, 7 is itikum which stands in the same relation to 
ktowwi that kin jii docs to hiraj&shi t a much higher note 
being introduced on the 13th. string of the variation. The 
tuning might be called on the same principle kin foi, the 
new note being an octave to the gih. 

We now comt to a curious tuning called hantmmoi 
or half-iumtu, It is a mixture of hirajdshi and kumai, 
the first seven notes being in the normal, the next five in 
the 'cloud' tuning, Thu G^f of the 13th string is 
probably to be explained in the same way as the of 
hiraj&shf when raised a fifth— (Mo. 4), 

At first sight, and indeed for some ‘time after, this 
arbitrary tuning seems to upset any idea that may have 
been formed from what has gone before, as to the existence 
of a Japanese scheme of scale and key. The explanation 
however is perfectly simple* It is sometimes necessary to 
change rapidly from kunwi to him fish 1, The first and 
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second being constant, from the third to the seventh 
strings are put into hirajdshi , but the kumoi notes are 
played by pressures. The 13th string has been kept to 
G# f the 10th, nth and 12th are common to both scales, so 
that there remain only the 8th and 9th to alter when it is 
necessary to go into hirajdshi. 

No. 9, turn to, is the third important tuning. It springs 
out of kumoi by lowering of the fifth and raising of the 
sixth strings. The constant quantity of all the tunings, 
the C# and F# of the first and second strings, is 
preserved, but the first string is seldom used in iwato 
music. As the first and the fifth strings are normally in 
unison, the former never holds a very prominent position 
in koto compositions, being used only to reinforce the fifth 
or to get a slightly different intonation when the two are 
struck consecutively by the second finger and thumb. 
This tuning is constructed on precisely the same principle 
as hirajdshi and kumoi , the notes giving as before a 
major and a minor scale; G major and E minor, the 4th 
and 7th of the diatonic scale being omitted as before. 

No. 10, gosagari roktiagari, the lowered fifth and rais¬ 
ed sixth, is a mixed tuning, developed out of iwato, and 
used to facilitate rapid changes from iwato to kumoi, in 
the same way as hankumoi is used as a 'go between’ for 
kumoi and hirajdshi. The tenth string is C# instead of 
C ^ , giving the kumoi tenth when necessary, and facilita¬ 
ting the bridge-sharpening of the 5th when required: the 
sixth and eleventh strings then have to be changed from E 
to D, and the Grf of the thirteenth to G ^ . 

These are all the regular tunings; in addition however 
there are some special tunings, which have no distin¬ 
guishing names, being only used for certain tunes which 
require a note not in the regular tunings; they frequently 
revert to the regular tunings during the progress of the 
piece. Thus No. 11, is the tuning for the piece Kurama- 
jishi, D# being frequently used in the early part: after a 
time however reappears, and at given points the 

bridges of the 6th and of the nth strings are moved back to 
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their normal positions, and the tuning reverts to hirajCshi. 
In the same way in No* I2 t the fourth and the ninth strings 
start sharp, and are afterwards lowered to lhe normal of 
himjOshi, 

And now what are the eon elusions which this analysis 
forces upon us ? 

In the first place that 'scale' and ‘key* were principles 
with which the early founders of Eastern music were 
familiar: they possibly did not thoroughly so understand 
them as to be able to reduce what they knew into transmis¬ 
sible thoughts; but what they knew was precisely what we 
know in the West—That music must be built upon a 
systematic sequence of notes, their instinct leading them 
to a sequence which is the sequence of the West, thus 
confirming in a remarkable manner our somewhat arrogant 
assumption that we alone had received nature's revelation. 
They knew that music acquired brilliancy when played 
upon a range of notes of a high pitch, and solidity and 
profundity when their range was lowered : so t even with 
‘ parallel 1 keys alone they knew that music was able to 
express the simpler emotions, the power of expressing more 
complex emotional gradations being denied to them ns it 
wag denied m all musicians until the "equal temperament' 
tuning revealed new’ worlds for musical souls to wander in. 
Above all they knew that the major and the minor modes 
are the natTonal exponents of the two chief emotions of 
mankind, gaiety and sadness. 

But their thief instrument was one of limited capacity: 
it was limited by its dimensions, and it was limited arbi¬ 
trarily. By its dimensions, because they could not pal 
the whole scale on to an instrument with thirteen strings 
only without curtailing its compass. By an arbitrary 
timitation, because for reasons which I think are to be 
understood they insisted on the first and second strings 
remaining con Slant- 

First then as to the necessities imposed by the dimen¬ 
sions of the koto. Certain notes of the scale had to be 
selected from the * open notes,' the others being produced 
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by double pressure; when wanted. Why the fourth and 
seventh of the minor scale, or the second and fifth of the 
major were omitted there is no tradition to tell os : but a 
suggestion may be made. One of the features of the 
oldest music of Japan, that of the ) amatogoio, was a 
scratch of the plectrum over the sis strings: this seems 
without doubt to have been the origin of the modem sweep 
with the fs*wnt over all the thirteen strings. It was 
obviously necessary that this characteristic feature of their 
music should lie melodious, and it is the Sust thing that 
strikes the student or Japanese music how melodious is the 
sequence of the strings. The open strings of HiraJSshi 
give an arpeggio wdtnsa which would have rejoiced the 
heart of Mendelssohn, ivho revelled in such Kalian music. 
But this selection of notes led almost inevitably to the 
construction of melodies built on the selected notes, the 
open strings, alone. The composers of the severe classical 
school might use pressures and double pressures, and budd 
their music on the full scale; but the songs for the chil- 
dren and the melodies of the lighter sort came inevitably 
tu rest on the notes of this seolian arpeggio, and on those 
alone: and so as it seems to me came into being the koto- 
ufa of the present day, for which I can find no name leas 
graceful than arptggio*mu 3 ic. In the West Scarlatti had 
done the same once as a tour de forts he had buist the 
subject of his Cat s Fugue 1 upon the five black notes of 
the Piano, 

Secondly, as to the necessities arbitrarily imposed by the 
founders of the music themselves. It needed musical 
capacity of the most primitive order to understand that 
a lower pitch could he given to Hirajoski by moving all 
the bridges down a degree, but in the first place a greater 
contrast was desired, the lowering a fifth, than could be 
elite ted practically by moving the bridges; and in the 
second place they realized that when the pitch is altered 
A different set of scale intervals come under the normal 
position of the fingers. For example, if the right hand 
on the Piano in on the notes C. E. U we are in the key 
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of C major ; by moving the thumb ft semitone lower we 
have the notes B. £, G. and the key of E minor : and so 
on. Now this points seems to be of the first importance; 
many fresh arrangements of the strings might have been 
devised, other tirprggivt might have been invented, with 
a fresh series of melodies; but the Japanese musicians fl 
think here I may use Japanese as distinct from Eastern] 
deliberately set themselves to work ns the Western musi* 
cEans worked ages ago: the fresh arrangement of the 
strings was to depend on the arpeggio eslabitched hy 
Hirajfckt, it was to bring a fresh series of scale intervals 
into position, but the relation of the first and second 
strings was to remain constant, and the F^f of the sc- 
cond string was to lose as little as possible of its 
fundamental importance* Western science would have 
told them at once that the key of the suh dominant would 
give what was wanted, making as it does the tonic of the 
old key the dominant of the new key. Without that 
knowledge they lighLed upon a re-arrangement of strings 
giving the same arpeggio cadence in a different order and 
in a different key. Again they had a harmonious sequence 
composed of the notes of the diatonic scale with the seoutul 
and fifth of the major, the fourth and seventh of the minor, 
omitted. The arpeggio of Hirajeski Is made up of the 
following major intervals: the 3rd, 6th, 7th (below' the 
tonic) 1st, 3rd, 4th, fith, 7th. 8th etc.: of Kuwoi it U the 
4th, 7th (below) isl, 3rd, 4th, Gth, 7th, 8th, 10th, etc 

Vet again we find the same principles applied to the 
evolution of a third principal tuning—/ irate —formed out 
of Kmnoi in precisely the same way as Kttrnoi was formed 
out of Htrajfyhi. Again the pitch la lowered a fifth and 
a fresh set of interval? brought into position, and again 
Wt find the key of the sub-dominant taken the nest in,the 
order of the scale sequence, fwato gives E minor with 
it? relative G major, the minor fourth and seventh, ur 
major second and fifth, being omitted as before, Tht C^f 
of the first string remains as has already explained; the 
Fsf of the second airing has become the second of the 
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minor scale, its Importance being correspondingly dimini¬ 
shed. The arpeggio of Iwato is 7th (below) ist, 3rd, 
4 th, 6th, 7th, 8th, etc.. With haala the sequence of scales 
ends, the key of its sub-dominant requiring F ^ , which 
would involve an alteration in the second siring* 

The principle of the bridge changes in the consecutive 
tunings is revealed in the name of the mixed tuning— 
gosngari rckungari —used for facilitating the transition 
from Iwuto to Kutnoi. heata is obtained from Kumai by 
lowering the fifth string a semitone, and raising the sixth 
a full tone; or in terms of the diatonic scale lowering the 
leading note and raising the tonic. And this is precisely 
the way in which Kumai was obtained out of HimjSshi: 
the lending note G# of A major, is lowered to G ^ ; the 
ionic A is raised to B. In Japanese terms this application 
of the principle might be called *iri*i£Nrr shiagari . 

Here then we have the practical factor by which the 
icalc sequence was made; and if the Brat and second 
strings were not constant, it might be applied for the 
formation of all the other scale a: thus, 

For making Knmoi from the normal, lower the 3rd 
string a semitone, and raise the 4th a full 
tone 

For making Iwato from A'umoi, lower the 5th string 
a semitone, and raise the 6th a full tone. 

For making the next scale from Ivato, lower the 7th 
string a semitone, and raise the Slh a full 
tone* 

and so on. 

So much for the principal tunings : but the groups oT 
scales clustered round the C 3? and b of the iirst and 
second strings is not yet quite accounted for. There is 
the normal F}f minor with its relative A major: secondly 
there is the scale of the sub-dominant B minor with its 
relative D major: thirdly, again the scale of the sub- 
dominant E minor, with its relative G major* But these 
three relative maior keys are, as far as I have been able 
to trace, quite ignored. Probably owing to the important 
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position held by the second string, unci for other reasons 
with which musicians arc familiar, the transition from 
grave to gav, of the method of which the variations of 
tiitotsuloya are good examples, would be better efleeted by 
using the keys of the natural majors, instead of the fe¬ 
ta t Eve majors. Thus the major corresponding to the I'=c 
minor of HirajCshi, would be F# major, and not A major. 
For short transitions the simple pressure on the 4th and 
its octave 9th would be sn(Besent; far longer cheerful 
compositions however Ak&ouQ was invented. This tu¬ 
ning, and other variations already noticed are not recog¬ 
nized hy the Japanese as thQsJii; they are called ic ; and 
it is not necessary in these subordinate tunings, invented 
purely for convenience, to look for diatonic scale 
notes. Thus in Akebono there is no difficulty about the 
A i of the fourth string: A# is producible at pleasure by 
pressure, but nn open string A t is convenient for those 
short transitions into the minor, and vice versa, which arjjf 
so frequent in Japanese music. / 

The key of B major has not been specially provided for 
Kumai in the same way, but the possibility of making 
such a tuning, if it were required, seems to be admitted. 
Curiously enough the E major, which, as I have already 
pointed out, exists in A kcbotio, would serve the purpose fpr 
Ivnsfo, but as the position of the notes on the tri^gs 
would be different it is not so used. 

We have now a perfect sequence of keys- 


A major. 

Hirajoihi 

not used* 

minor. 

H irajSshi 


F# major 

HirnjSshi 

by pressure on the 4th 
and 6th strings, and their 
octaves, for short transi¬ 
tions, or 


Hirnjofki 

by bridge changes (No 12) 
for longer passages, or 


Aficbonv, 

for pieces in the major 
key* 

D major 

Kmnvi 

not used. 
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B minor 

Kumoi 



B major 

Kiimoi 

by pressure on the 

6th 



and Sih strings, and their 



octaves* 


G major 

Iwato 

not used* 


E minor 

I n'tttQ 



E major 

him to 

by pressure on the 

bth 



and toth strings, 

and 



their octaves; or 



Akebono 

hy transposition 

of 


strings: not used- 

Transitional tuning for fvato to Kumoi—gosagari roku* 

ttgtiri. 

lt „ for Kntnoi to Hbajoshi—Hpnkumoi 

The sequence principle is therefore a fait of a third, alter- 
natefy major and minor: or from major to major* and 
minor to minor, a fall of a fifth. And this is precisely the 
backward scalc-sequencu of Western music. 

The principle of the Western sequence backward is, a 
fall of a fifth and flatten the seventh: the principle of the 
Japanese sequence is the 1 &ctg<tri*€tgari' rule already ex¬ 
plained* The principle of the Western sequence forward 
is, a rise of a fifth and sharpen the fourth: the principle 
of the Japanese sequence the other way about, that is to 
aay from Iivafo to Hirajostii, is obviously the reverse of 
the rule just given, and might be called * cigari-sagari,' 

This is not a question of theory, it is supported by facts 
derived from the Japanese themselves, though not in the 
way I have explained it. The fact that the highest pro¬ 
fessionals know something* but that something very' dimly, 
of the relations between the tunings, does not affect the 
truth of the broad statement that the theory is absolutely 
lost and unknown. But the practical test is that, if the 
theory is sound* transposition on open strings should be 
possible on the koto* And the best of the musicians 
can invariably transpose melodies in the three principal 
tunings of Htrajtishi, Ktimoi and Iwato, 

I give the tunc SmtenJ^wo in the three tunings, side 
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by side in string notation, and on the Western stave in 
F# minor, 13 minor and E minor. 
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In Hirajdshi {F# minor) 

[Written an octave higher than the koto] 
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SAITASAKURA. 


In Kumoi (B minor) 


[Written to actual notes] 
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In Iwato (E minor) 
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PITCH. 


.The subject of pitch is one of considerable importance. 
The Japanese scale ha^ been compared with the Western 
equal temperament scale. A skilled violinist could 
obviously produce the Japanese notes accurately: but for 
practical purposes we have nothing but the equal tempera¬ 
ment Piano on which to render Japanese music. Now 
where we have only one scale, that is to say, where, 
whatever the pitch may be, the ratios of the scale intervals 
are always the same, the different keys may be accurately 
described by the word * parallel.’ But where we have many 
scales, that is to say, where the ratios of the intervals 
change slightly for every key, it is obviously much too 
broad a generalization to talk about comparing the Japanese 
scale with the scale of the Piano: it is necessary to 
determine which of the twelve scales of the Piano is 
sufficiently near to.the scale of Japan to allow transposition 
of Japanese music on to the Piano. Scientifically this 
could be ascertained, The ear however seems to me 
to be a not unreliable guide. Although a pitch-pipe is 
sometimes used, the first string, which is tuned first as 
I have already said, is within limits arbitrary': for a loud 
singer, for example, it is tuned up, for a soft singer it is 
tuned down. The note approximately is C, but 1 have 
invariably taken it as Cap, because the key of F# minor 
on the Piano more nearly renders the plaintive character 
of the koto music in the normal tuning. This is not 
altogether a matter of opinion. 1 have used it invariably 
in transcribing on the Western stave as the other keys 
are to my jpind too clear and open, or too heavy and 
lugubrious; and it is when I have played in this key that 
the Japanese musicians have agreed with my conclusions. 
It has too the practical advantage of avoiding the use of 
flats, which impede the clear rendering of the music on 
the Western stave, as the flat is not known on the koto, 
and sharp pressures would often have to be translated by 
naturals. 


TIME . 


On the question of transcription one other question 
remains—the time. In spite of many seeming lapses from 
regular and nietronomical lime, the beat is alternate and 
equal. The unequal beat of our ordinary common time 
seems hardly suited to Japanese music, I therefore always 
use £ time which seems accurately to convey the idea of 
the hy&ilii marks in the example of koto notation already 
given. Many of the phrase difficulties are apparent only, 
and are caused hy the presence of innumerable grace notes K 
and atso I am bound to say by the carelessness of the 
musicians. 

The discussion on the Japanese scale should have been 
preceded by an examination into the Chinese scale: but for 
many reasons the difficulties of getting at it. of decipher¬ 
ing the sounds, and of transcribing any music which could 
explain it, are infinitely greater even than in the case of the 
Japanese scale. The tunings of the SC-no-hoto however arc 
of great assistance, and will enable us to determine with 
some degree of accuracy, what the work of Yalsuhasht really 
was. These tunings are set out in the accompanying table. 

There are two terms w hich require explanation, ritwsen 
and rj/osen* They are interpreted by Japanese musicians 
who are familiar with Western music as equivalent to the 
minor and major respectively, anti 1 think this interpret¬ 
ation is sound. They indicate, an is usual With things 
which go in couples and are the complement of each other, 
the male and female dements: the major is represented 
by the male, rjost/i ; the minor by the female, riisuteH ; 
and it wilt be seen that each of the tunings haa the two 
modes. They are all composed of five notes with their 
octaves, and as before these five notes may be taken as 
indicative of the scale and key of the music based on them : 
though it Is beyond our power to apply the tests of harmony 
and transposition as in the case of the Japanese tunings, 

A careful examination reveals a constant difference be¬ 
tween the notes of the rttsusat and ryositi of the different 
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tunings; one note only is changed and that lowered a 
semitone from lbe minor to the major. 

Thus in /iyd/d the five utile * of ritsHStn F^f Qr.j? H Css 
D:£ become in ryostn Fdf G^f C # D#ithe B falling 
to A^ : and so in hanshiki Fzf becomes : in osfiiki 
E becomes : in khictsu A becomes Gif : and in 
s6jo D becomes C#. Hy5j& appears to be Fif minor 
in ritsuscji, the ascending scale with the third omitted and 
the seventh: in lyowt, Fqf major with the fourth and the 
seventh omitted. 

If this is true it is built on the same diatonic scale as 
Himfiski, though with different intervals. And the word 
hyojo has precisely the same fiignif5eation as HirajOshi, 
implying Hl normal tuning." fn the change then from 
riisustf) to r)'0«fP t the alteration of the one note a semitone 
gives the third of the major scale in lieu of the fourth of the 
minor: the minor third for ritfHSCH being probably supplied 
by pressure on the 3rd and Sth strings* This supplies the 
necessary key which explains the other tunings: the alter* 
at ion ia from the fourth of the minor scale to the third of 
the major. This gives for banihiki tuning the keys of 
C^p minor and major: for dshiki B minor and major; 
for ichiotm E minor and major : and for so jo A minor 
and major. With a key sequence of A. E, B* F#, C;s= ; 
a progression of fifths. 

13ut beyond this sequence of keys, and the fact that six 
notes of the diatonic eight only are taken for each tuning* 
there seems to be no connecting link !>etween the Japanese 
and the Chinese tunings* I cannot discover in the Chinese 
any such symmetrical scheme of construction as the Japan- 
ese tunings revealed- In the absence of any authentic re¬ 
cord, and in the presence of the impossibility of ascertaining 
anything at all reliable as to the nature of the Tittktahi- 
gaku t which came between the bug&ku music and the 
music of japan*—that Kyushu music which a certain Lady 
Ishikawa learnt on Mount Hikoaan* according to the tradi* 
lion* from an unknown Chinese musician,—‘the only con¬ 
clusions at which we can arrive must be purely hypothetical. 
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Najperthelesa l think these are warranted, for they depend 
simply on the strength of the human brain, and refer to a 
time when knowledge depended on this atone, and neither 
came in dreams nor was revealed to lovely ladies upon 
mountain tups by divinities in cloud encircled groves. ^ 

I think that a diatonic scale almost certainly existed 
in China which was identical in construction with the 
diatonic scale or the West, and which was composed of 
notes whose vibration do not difler from those of the equal 
temperament scale more than the notes of either the sewn- 
tlfic diatonic scale, or the scale of Pythagoras, dttlcr from 
the vibrations of those unscientific sounds: that something 
remarkably like this scale existed independently in very 
early times in japan, at least if the evidence which the 
tuning of the Yam#ia*got* supplies is worth any thing 
at all ■ that in Japan all knowledge of the properties of 
scale arul key was absolutely wanting, and In China wan 
somewhat chaotic: that Vatsuhashi, learned m such 
knowledge as existed in both countries, unravelled, by 
the aid of the dements which his learning attorded him, 
those mysterious ptoperlies, and reduced chaos t a order: 
that he based the modern music of Japan oil what Ire 
had accomplished: yet that his accomplishment falling 
short, as how should it not, of complete knowledge, he 
left much to he supplied, and in the music, much to 
be desired: and that between his time and ours tradition 
has barred the way to progress, none of his later followers 
reaching the height to w hich his undoubted genius soured : 
that the cramp of tradition has tended rather to decadence, 
and that it remains for the Japanese musicians of to day, 
for whose skill 1 have the most profound respect, to yield 
to the influence of the ebbing and Rowing of the waves 
of Western melody and harmony which is surely coming 
upon them, and to build on the music which exists, for 
Which indeed 1 have a great admiration, a music national 
n* all other music is, and which being national, and being 
Japanese, will reflect still mure the grace and charm of 
the people of a most favoured nation* 
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Phtwscs tuut Inti teats* 

A cursory analysis of the music reveals two qualities, 
the one gaod, the other bad : the first charm* us. the second 
irritates us; anti I am bound to say that in the struggle 
]*t;iween the two the victory has remained with the latter. 
Apart from the question of ' form' which I shah consider 
separately, the good quality consists in the abundance nf 
little graces of melody which constitute the first surprise 
that Japanese music has in More far us. The had quality 
consists of the prevalence of awkward and ungainly inter, 
vals, and as a natural sequence a queer formlessness of 
many phrases. Of these points, which are of course 
matters of taste, the following short extracts will serve as 
example*. Moping that any good impression the music 
may create may.he permanent l put the bad first. 


Full close of Mattuzukusht 
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From Umegtte 
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Opening phrase of V <n-hiyo jiihi iln Kfiwt*u 






From Kvrauw'jishs 
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The statement that Japanese music is devoid of harmony 
is perhaps the only one among so many which at aEE 
approximates to accuracy. So far as my observation goes 
there is some,, hut very iiltie: but again I have to remark 
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that until we can examine the higher forms of koto music 
our judgment must remain in suspense* My impression 
is that when an elaborate composition like Adsumajishi 
ts studied we shall find a great deal more harmony than 
we at present imagine- I have at present however to 
* deal with facts not impressions. 

The simple Fact that two notes may be played together 
with pleasing effect is recognised by the existence of the 
term aw user it, literally to put together: it is used as well 
for the reinforcing unison of the first and fifth strings, as 
for the octave which i* frequently used in whole passages* 

We need not look further for an example than iiiioisu- 
toja, the first and one of the simplest of the kotouta. 
I confess that it is curious that three at least of the state¬ 
ments made with reference ip Japanese music are easily 
refuted from this simple song. It is anmelodious. Why 
here is a little melody full of grace, catching to the tar, 
to be whistled, to be hummed, to he strummed, like any 
Western popular song. The difference between the major 
and the minor is unrecognized. And here is this tunc 
which in its first variation goes into the major distinctly 
and In a manner which no tyro among musicians can fail 
lo recognise t and much in the sat me way as Western 
composers in + Airs with Variations,' invariably devote usie 
or two to treating the melody in the minor mode* Lastly, 
there is no harmony* In the third variation occurs a 
harmony of the sixth which adds vigour lo the melody, 



and also of the minor seventh used with great etfect and 
emphasis, 



Using Western terms, the interval of the sixth is dearly 
part of the common chord of the tonic, the key for the 
two variations being F £ major : 
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and the interval of the seventh, part of the chord of the 
minor seventh on the second , 



The first of these two chords, tire fifth string and Che 
sharpened ninth, I am disposed to say, as might he ex¬ 
pected of the common chord of the tonic, U of frequent 
occurence. Thus the phrase which commences each frag- 
meat of Mutsttsuktishi is ^ follows ; 



a variation of (he leading phrase of hitotstiioj 0 in the 
major. 

The following is another example of its use, from 
Kvraiitiijishit 



Tn Goshjgitrnwn the eighth and sharpened to string occur 
in harmony: 


TE 


a major fifth 


Form. 

Perhaps the most inti resting fact which a study of 
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Japanese music reveals is iliat it sa not form|es£ ant] void, 
and more than this that it is built on an elaborate system 
of construction, which if its products were ill led out with 
harmonies and that Complicated musical verbosity which 
is the delight of Western musicians* would entitle it to 
a very favourable comparison with our own music. What 
Japanese music shows us is, ns it were, the skeleton of 
construction ; and I find it a very interesting, well-knit, 
and cleverly articulated skeleton. 

The rules established by Yatsuhnshi dealt only with the 
dimensions of the composition and did not touch its 
interior structure; in this matter he seems to have thought 
example better than precept. 

hotn music, apart from the short song's, E_s divided into 
two clasps, dan and HttiL The danmoao are written in 
parts— 1 steps ' or j grades in a severe style with connect* 
injj ideas, and without a voice part. The parts are called 
respectively khtriau, tiidita, sandtin, and so on, and the 
whole piece is often named after the number of dun of 
which it is composed : thus there are pieces called godan, 
rok\tdfin t shiehidnui hachidnn, kit dan. Each dtttt is com¬ 
posed of 52 hy&shi or hara. The first however may have 
5 Jr and the last 50* This is the case in rokudmi, as 
will he seen from tile printed version of it on the stave 
given at the end, and I believe also in all the other com¬ 
positions of the class. 

The knmi are somewhat lighter in style, but are, like 
the d&nmono, written in several parts; they are in variably 
accompanied by the voice. The parts correspond with 
thE verses of the song, and are called hitouta, fntanta 
and so on. Each verse is divided into £ sectiong t and 
each section into K hyuihi. The ‘ verse 1 is therefore 12 
bars longer than the dun. 

As to the internal structure, or principle of composi¬ 
tion, I have been unable to discover anything m the shape 
of rules or suggestions in the later books, and the Htv 
musicians have very little to say on the matter. Ignorant 
of the Japanese idea, ive can only IdqIt at it therefore 
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with Western eyes, find to tilts end I have analysed the 
piece Lfyntgae, “ tht Plum Branch," one of the first of the 
^rniri which is taught to beginners, U is given an the 
Western stave at the end. It Es built entirely on kftke, the 
undulations of the phrase having probably suggested the 
name. In No. r., the subject is given out seven times, 
mating seven distinct phrases, which I have numbered 
A, B, C, U, E, F, G. Variety, or colour, is given hv 
starting the subject on different strings* Ibis is in fact 
the common device in contrapuntal music, where the sub¬ 
ject often reappears a third or fifth higher or lower, and 
so on. sometimes modulated into another key, but as 
often not. The peculiar feature of the repetition of the 
hake subject is, as has been pointed out in the proceeding 
explanation of terim, that as the relations of the airings 
are constant, the musical intervals composing the phrase 
must vary. Thus, in A {to An Ac) and B (i krtki } !bc hr at 
interval is a second, in E (jtl kak&) and F (/rnr^ 41 knkt') a 
third. Finally on iis seventh appearance the subject is 
decapited, having three notes only instead of five: it is 
realty shkhi kakc, an octave below the i kake of D* 

The chief feature of the remainder of the seven phrases 
is the recurrence of a short phrase composed of the loth, i, 
to, strings arranged in different ways: thus, i, to, 10 : io, 
f, to : i, to T i, to I and so on. The phrase D has a second 
part written in a freer style with more graces and slides, 
which I have lettered D . The short ralttntando dose 
is constant in the first five variations. The passages 
marked with upwards and downward pointing arrows are 
ftWren and itrartn respectively, and read: 
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So much for the fust or chief part: we may now follow the 
construction through the six parts. The phrase A begins 
alt through with the subject in its norma] form, to kakt. 

Apart from thu first phrase however, each succeeding 
variation throws off some feature of the first part, and 
specially elaborates one or more of its phrases : and further 
each variation borrows some feature from its predecessor. 

E11 No. 2., A is identical, and B almost* with A and II 
of No. 1. C introduces some slight changes. 

The second part of D is omitted, but F* is elaborated 
with a second and a third part in which entirely new 
subjects are given out; in E' an interesting phrase of 
quavers; and in F/ ,r t an equally interesting phrase in oe. 
laves, syncopated in the Western method. F and G are 
discarded, E tunning on into the eighth section introduc¬ 
ing the close hy a glissade. In No. 3* at B, f bake be¬ 
comes jfrx. take ; at C, to l<ikt is given oilt an Octave lower, 
as rtJjfrif kitke, a charming chimed ike variation of the prin¬ 
cipal subject caused by the rise to Cq? on the third note, 
instead of the usual fall. D this time carries the variations, 
which extend over three sections, IT, D", and IV". D f is 
founded on the D' of No. 1 ; LT* has some of the 
characteristics of the E' of No. 2 : in D' ;f the octave 
phrases of the E" of No. 2 appear ; hut descending instead 
of ascending. E amt F arc discarded, hut Q reappears 
in its decapitated form. In No. 4, the B phrase begins 
with jsi hfikt- as in No. 3, 'the C phrase begins with 
httchi hah- instead of to hake as in No. t. E is discarded, 
and F is elaborated with two parts on the same tines as 
E' and E ' of No. 2. G remains* decapitated as in No. 3. 
In No, 5, H begins with jii kokt as in Nos. 3 and 4, but 
this time has a second and a third part in the style of D' 
of No, 3, with the phrase, 1. 1. 5, in B" introduced from 
the preceding variation. Cand D are omitted. E remains 
in a simple form, beginning with ju hake; and F is 
elaborated with a second part* new in style, in which a 
fresh kuh: heat is introduced* F' runs on into the eighth 
section which concludes with the close as before. 
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Finally in Xo. 6, I!, C, D and E, are discorded, a long 
and elaborated second part being inserted after A which 
occupies five sections. This is the climax of the composi¬ 
tion, the Xnmigiticxhif most elaborate of grace a, being 
reserved for it, and it contains suggestions of most of 
the subordinate ideas scattered throughout the second parts 
in the preceding variations. 

The composition Is then closed in a sedale and dignified, 
manner with n continuous ralltnfanrftp, The phrase F is 
used concisely' with hue hi tuikc decapitated. At G the 
shieht ktik* t which has hitherto hcen decapitated before 
the half close, is given in full to introduce the full close to 
the song. 

I have gone at length Into the analysis of this piece, 
because one such careful study at least is necessary to 
understand the Japanese idea of composition. I do not 
imagine that every composition when subjected to the same 
rigorous analysis would reveal so intricate a construction. 
Fut when we find it in I he least advanced example of the 
severer music, we are certainly entitled to assume that the 
principles of construction are not ignored in the more 
elaborate compositions: a complete mastery of the science 
of 1 form 1 must be in the Hast, as It la in the Watt, the 
cornerstone of all successful composition. It seems fully 
in accordance with the Western idea too that in the ele¬ 
mentary compositions of a rigid or class]at! nature, the 
elemerits of the science should be easily discoverable, their 
clothing of phrases being only the thinnest of coverings. 
What then is the Japanese ideit as we see it after our 
analysis: A composition built on a principal theme, con¬ 
stantly recurring hut in varied forms: to the principal theme, 
subordinate themes added from time to time, these again 
recurring in varied forma : finally a gradual working up to 
a dim a* which is full of pleasant reflexion of all that has 
gone before, being in fact the themes and pretty phrases of 
the composition woven together. 

Surely the‘Western idea does not altogether differ from 
this* In means fur carrying it out, for inventing grander 
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themes, for elaborating them, for beautifying them, for 
involving them one with the other* for mystifying the clear 
vjtjton or the bruin by surrounding everything with a de¬ 
lightful mist of sounds* yes; the music qf the Hast cannot 
compare with the music of the West: but again I say we 
must remember tile few pitiful strings, the imperfect fcnow- 
letlge of the -sonic, the deficient knowledge of the capacity 
of some of their instruments, and then I think what has 
been done is a thing to wonder at ami not to scoff at: and 
again I say we have no notion how far this modern Japan- 
cs? music has gone, because we don’t listen to it* and wc 
v, .int listen to it, and as yet there is no means whereby vvy 
mar study it for ourselves when the sliding doors have 
been drawn to, and the tea-house candles have been es- 
tingntshed. 

Diplomas or ZriMiu'fJ* 

A koto pupil usually receives her first diploma after s 
years study, when she has learnt and can play accurately 
about 17 pieces: many do not go any furl her, but are 
content to become the ordinary' musicians of the tea-houses, 
Hot for the first-rate professional an elaborate course of 
instruction lies beyond this stage* and a regular series of 
progressive diplomas. On receiving the first diploma— 
omQtfHOyuruzht—' the front licence'—n present v f five yen 
js made to the teacher, together with a dish of 3e&ihtiH — 
race mixed with red beans. The fellow pupils also receive 
gifts of Sikihan. A dinner is given by richer pupils instead 
of the sekihan. The course begins with htiatsutoyn— 
counting song—the song of the blooming of 
the cherry-trees: it includes practically all the easy pitc^s 
winch are written invariably in ifir.sjCshi * and also a certain 
number of complicated ones, such as L'megnc —the song 
oi the pium tree; it ends with rokwdan t — the * six grades, 
or variations. 

During this first course the fees paid for tuition are 3 \cn 
With the second course the pupil begins to leam "the 
other tunings of the instrument. Tunes written in Kumoi 
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«,d atone are studied: the course 

^mOKcere-the song of the clouds -whence he name oF 
the tuning ‘WrV and ends with rntdate- LonfuS'on. 
The second diploma is then granted- im&mojiriwsM- he 
intermediate licence, or KMnoyerujA., the rear licence, 
teacher receiving a fee of eight yen; the presents of rice 
ate matte a a before. 

In the third course pieces written in the /uw/o tunmg 
are learnt. It begins with gchn-' five grades or 
variations, and ends with f/y es-no.^-oia—the song of 'he 
swallows The third diploma is then granted on"*>- 
the innermost licence-tire Tee for which is iiftecn 
Ven, with the dinner or rice present as before. 

When this diploma has been obtained the first string o 
the tote may he lowered an octave in InrajSski and »U 
other tunings, which are now open to the student. 

The fourth course begins with Ogi rra-ijoin—the song 
of the fan—and ends with //h en-uo-jt.vo*— lhe song o 
lhc swallows* 

When this course is finished a fee of twenty yen ]3 paid 
lo lhc teacher for a sign-baard, find permission to use hie 
^ mc . The student thenceforward becomes a professional 
teacher. The distinction was marked by a ceremony < dis¬ 
continued only fifteen years ago- The new pressor pro¬ 
dded whh his friends and fellow pupils to the Island of 
Etoshima, whom in the stillness of caves ho solemnly 
performed a piece of music named Enoihumi after the 
iAland* The use of the teacher’s name corresponds to lhc 
nrant of * one character’ among artists. 

Diplomas were formerly only granted by teachers who 
had received one of the three degrees— Ko Id, Arngio, or 
Soroht —hut latterly any of the mala teachers have been 
allowed to grant them. A female teacher however can 
only obtain diplomas for her pupils through her former 
master who attends the school on special occasions to hear 

the performances of the pupils. 

The three degrees just mentioned were formerly con 
ferred on blind musicians (and also on ‘ blind pin-prickers): 
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the right to confer them being vested in the house of 
Yoshida of Lbe Imperial Household- 1 he claim for a 
degree was supported by a recommendation from others in 
the same profession. The fees were loo yen ioo yen* 
and 1000 yea respectively; the money for them and lor 
the necessary pilgrimage to Ky6to was found in great part 
and often entirely by the (mpils of the candidate* About 
ten years elapsed between each degree. 


special forms of fdruri, ch iefty called after the name 
of the inventors. 

GidayR-bushi, music for the marionette stage: invented 
by Takemoto Chikugo, pupil of Inouye Harima* a learned 
man and fertile composer, who web a pupil of Turaya 
Genjitsu of Vcdo, who was a pupil of Satsuma jOun of 
liiumi, the inventor of the L new music' oF the Kanyei 
am! Shobu eras. 

The W'ords for Giday sl-bit shi were written by Chikamaisu 
Monzayemon, called by many the ‘ Shakspeare of Japan/ 

Itektl+liwfti, softer songs than the Qiitnyii-buski, com¬ 
posed by Miyako Itchu. These ate said to have degene¬ 
rated into indecency and were suppressed by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Itango bushi, songs invented by Miyakoji Bongo, which 
were afterwards suppressed by the Government as indecent. 
They were afterwards slur Lett afresh in Yetio by Miyako 
Buny union* They were however too soft for the popular 
taste, he therefore invented TokivfUSU* 

TomimcdO'bitshiy songs invented by Tomimoto Buzen, 
a performer of Tohiwnsn, 

Kiyo»nato*hu$hi t songs invented by Kiyomoto Enjusui 
in the Kunsei cm. 

Kiufaytl-bitiht, songs invented by Uji Kadayd of Kyoto. 

Fujimatsu-hashi, songs invented by Fujimatsu, a dtscen- 
dent of Miynkoji. Hls pupil Tsuruga invented Shintmi, a 
low class music of an indecent character, described as 
** very sweet and bird!ike." 
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Classes of him In mid tout a. 

Nage-bilshi, small poems invented in Kyoto in the 
Cienroku era: ' up and down ’ songs. 

Tstigirbiishh 

Dott^bushi, the embankment song. 

Komurv-kuski, Yoshiwara songs. 

Magitki'bttski. 

Kaga-busfti, invented in the Manji era—1G5H. 

Shibagaki bnshit invented in the Meircki era —1636. 

liviltalsH-busfii, at first sung without accompaniment: 
afterwards sung with mmtecn and shakuhticki* 

Osaka-kantO) accompanied by snmiscn and koto. 

Rosci-bttshi. 

Hauttt t proverbs or comic songs. 

Onta, more set pieces. 

Nngauta, short songs for children, with 31 charactcrS- 

Konta, shorter songs, with 26 characters mostly. 

Different varieties of smalt ioNgs. 

Daijiitmai, the wealthy man 6 song and dance. 

Torioiuta, minstrels song. 

Boti'Odorit*ta, moonlight dance of peasants on the sea¬ 
shore in July, 

YotmJakeuta, a song accompanied by the Yofsmhke, 
or p four-hatnboos/ 

Chatsmuiuta, tea-picking song, 

Mnrivla t girl's ball song. 

Snuiijosfiiodoriuta, the priest’s chant when he is ac¬ 
companied by bis stick and umbrella bearers. 

Tauyeutu, rice-planting song. 

I'suttikiutn, pestle and mortar song, sung by two girts 
pounding tea or rice. 

Tstmdouitt, the I so song: the guests are seated in the 
room, the dancers and the orchestra, koto, stimisen, and 
koky tl, being on gallery running round tbe room, which :s 
gradually elevated. 

Kiyari, the name given to the workmen’s shouting at the 
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mntsuri, and m the feast held when the found at tons of a 
new building have been laid. 

The form of the song is supposed to have originated 400 
years ago : the old bell of the KenjiTiji Temple at KyOto had 
fa Hen into the river and the coolies when they were drag* 
ging it out were told each to scream his own name in 
chorus. 

Nobunaga the Sbngun ordered the coolies who were 
dragging the stones for the foundations of his castle to 
scream together, but any thing they lilted♦ 


Instructions for samhtn /■layers tehtn performing jfSruti. 

(from the work on music by Miyakoji Bungo—the inventor 
of the BuKgo+busht). 

The performer should set with his knees apart and in 
a straight line, the bookstand in front of him, and his head 
just level with the kcudai, the book stand, and neither bent 
down nor with his chtn too much in the air. When seated 
he should lake his fan out of his obi, and place it hori¬ 
zontally across the book, moving it as he turns the paper 
one after the other* He must avoid nny thing ugly, and 
therefore he should avoid too much motion : he should not 
force his voice in singing, and should refrain from making 
grotesque grimaces. Thus only will he be able to sing 
smoothly and sweetly. This is called tashikisadame, or 
the method for determine the position of the body. 

Next conies chfahisodame, or the determination of the 
tone of the voice, which must vary in loudness or softness 
according to the size of the room. Therefore when the 
musician enters the room he should at once take a mental 
measurement of it, and determine on this matter immedi¬ 
ately. 

Next comes hyfahiurhi, the rule of emphasis. The 
singer should mark the time with his fan (kyfatiitigi). He 
should avoid too much emphasis, but, thinking only of the 
circumstances of the case, let his mouth and heart work 
together and guide his hand. 
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Next comes isjwfmsashi, the consideration of the rant. 
The singer should accomodate his voice to the character 
of the person about whom he sings, whether it be a hero, 
for example, nr a woman. Thus if he sings of a priest he 
should he pricstlike; or if of a woodcutter he should simu¬ 
late his voice, and so forth. 

cornea cMskiwtoi, the Consideration of the tuning. 
Now although our jamisin has only three strings* ret all 
the twelve sounds are there and to be played upon them. 
So the player ought to take deep consideration of all these 
twelve sounds#* 

Next comes ifBuitfiihsmi, the preparation of Jhc voice 
in the chest, by opening the lungs. Now every phrase 
may be sung in two breaths; yet the singer must not 
avail himself of this ruin and sing coarsely. He ought 
to try and produce as sweet a sound as possible, which can 
only be done by keeping the body in its proper position. 
So while singing he must not bow too much, but let the 
voice come from the chest. Xa human voice has a sound 
higher than fvshfi. Therefore straining to produce higher 
sounds such as 6slt6 must be avoided. This ia called 
iiragoe, the production of bad sounds* 

Next comes h wnigo tio-heft^ the consideration of open¬ 
ing and closing the mouth, so as to avoid a slovenly 
pronunciation of the words. 

Opening the mouth is the male principle ; it is equivalent 
to spring and summer: it is ryo. Shutting the mouth is 
the female principle; it is equivalent to uutumn and winter: 
it is rtiuf. 

1 inatly comes stkijS t the consideration of the audience* 

TUe twelve soundi ar c the twelve Chinese riisu or semitones, This 
direction purrles me somewhat: it may refer Id One of two thing*, 
cither io the pitch, as to which there is no r pedal direction if thin dire# 
not refer to il; or to the tuning of the instrument, whether lotttifijtft 
magnrl, or S&MVqptri. U $■ quite possible however that it refers to 
both: that the jij ngc t ]s to bo careful la select the right tuning foT the 
music, lest it frhoald mis* any ofita due effect by not gelling the ptaper 

Open note-J, and he must he eardut tut) to pitch it so as nut to .strain hil 
voice. 
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If in the songs Which are to he 8 BH ff any fact is 
mentioned which would be unpleasant for any of the 
audience to hear, it should be omitted or altered; and if 
any name is referred to which corresponds with the name 
of any person present, it should he changed* so that 
anything that might appear to he a personal reference mav 
be avoided. 

bmnlly a stnger should be temperate, drinking little, and 
°F quiet sober conduct in his every day life, for bad conduct 
spoils both ihu character and the voice. 


A table for the production of sounds—kwaigo-ito-ben—. 


Ihe C hinese characters used Tor musical sounds were five 
in number. 


&yd, shG. chi or «, 

but they are not simple sounds and arc more like syllables. 
1 he re fore the simpler bona sounds are used 
a. L u, <% o. 


and shese with different: consonants prefixed are used fur 
the formation of the voice according to the following table. 
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in addition to these there arc the gam or goiWthc 'five 
voices'— 
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da 

ta 

and also the jhriin, 
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THE G F.KK1X MUSICAL SCALE, 


PY 


F. Du Btn5, M. D. 
(ReAd Slit April t i&gi.J 


The gtkkin Is a Chinese instrument a f music much used 
in Japan. 11 consists of a circular, double, flat, imperforate 
sounding hoard about fourteen inches in diameter and An 
inch and a half in thickness. Inside the sounding board 
a piece of metal is loosely attached which jingles when the 
instrument is played upon. The handle is about ten 
inches long. In the head of it are inserted four winding 
pegs which serves to tighten two double strings in 
mandoline style; only the strings are not made of wire but 
of hemp. The handle and pan of the face of the sounding 
hoard are divided ofT into spaces by frets of bamboo 
bone or ivory (such as we find on the handle of the man¬ 
doline or the guitar) to show where the pressure is to be 
applied in forming the notes. I hese frets limit the number 
of sounds and render these invariable In each tuning. Now 
Japanese tunes and Chinese tunes are produced upon the 

bit in. We have therefore In the gekkin an instrument 
which should enable us to arrive at some positive notions 
about Japanese music. 

There are eight intervals between the frets which With 
the two open strings give exactly the eighteen notes this 
instrument is capable of producing; but several of these 
eighteen notes are duplicates and others are an octave 
higher than is commonly used. The range of notes is 
art octave and n quarter though the tune ta generally 
run within the limits ct an octave. 
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nu nms : the of.kkin musical scale. 


Two tunings nrc made use of in playing upon the 
gekkin. One is called honchdshi and the other niagari: 

In honchdshi the lower open string corresponds to 
Do and the upper open string to Sol. 

In niagari the lower open string corresponds to Re 
and the upper open string to Sol. Chinese tunes are 
all played in honchdshi while Japanese tunes arc many 
of them played in niagari and others in honchdshi. 

The Japanese scale is composed of seven notes which 
correspond very nearly to our own but they have no sharps 
or flats. They can therefore have but one scale. Their 
Mi and their Si nrc both flatter, than ours the other notes 
correspond almost absolutely. 

The scale which corresponds most to the Japanese is in 
6 flats or G flat. I have transposed honchdshi tunes 
however into the natural scale of C and those of niagari 
into the scale of G major. This however is a mere 
question of personal convenience. 

Xiagari tunes can be played upon the five black notes. 
There is written music in Japan but the characters used 
do not perform exactly the same function as with us. 
They were originally Chinese and have been adopted by 
the Japanese. These musical characters represent frets 
rather than notes, for they always indicate the same place 
on the string to lie pressed whatever the tuning may be. 
Thus _h represents the lower open string and corresponds 
to Do in honchdshi and to Re in niagari , and the character 
X corresponds to Re in honchdshi and to Mi in niagari 
while Sol and La arc represented by the same signs in 
both tunings. 

It becomes therefore rather important on seeing a piece 
of Written Japanese music to know whither it is to be played 
in honchdshi or in niagari There is a very simple way 
of telling. If the character X appear it must be in hon¬ 
chdshi , if not it is in niagari, for tunes in niagari are 
played on five notes— Re, Mi, Sol, La, Do, and although 
I represents Mi in honchdshi it represents Fa in niagari 
and is not used in melodies in this tuning. The musical 
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characters arc nine in number corresponding to the seven 
notes of our musical scale, two of the notes having duplicate 
signs. They are: 


Do 

Rc 

Mi 

Pa 

So! 

La 

Si 

Do 

Re 

Mi 


± 

jan 

K 

chc 

X 

kon 

H. 

han 

-i. a 
u 

mi,ho 

ra.E 

»ui, u 

L 

i 

<h 

taka! 

jan 

ft 

takai 

che 

ir. 

takai 

kon 

HonchOshi 


jan 

K 

che 

X 

H 

ft 

X 

H 

M 

It 

Niaguri 


Notes above the octave are indicated by placing the sign 
i befoic the corresponding lower sign. 


In the examples of transposition given below it will be seen 
that all the notes of our scale come into use in Chinese tunes; 
that two of our notes Fa and Si do not appear in Japanese 
tunes written in ttiagari ; but that in Japanese tuneswritten 
in honch6shi all the notes appear except Si, and for aught 
I know there may be tunes in which that notes appears. 

In playing our tunes on the gekkin they are satisfactory 
up to a certain point. The evident flattening of Mi and 
Si however do not produce the most pleasing expression. 
They must all be transposed into honchdshi and it must 
be remembered that no accidentals can find expression on 
the gekkin or in their musical characters. 

Any player on the gekkin should be able to write out any 
Japanese air in their Japanese musical characters. The 
object of this paper is to enable any one to transpose such 
written music into our scale and adapt it to the piano. 
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Diagram shoeing the positions and symbols of the Frets 
on the Gekkin, 


























SPECIMENS OF POPULAR MELODIES 
PERFORMED ON THE GEKKIN . 

(i.} A Chinese Tune in HonchSshi ; 
with seven notes to the scale. 
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(i.) Ifitoisntost; 

b tune in Xingari —very common in Japan. 
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(3.) O Take Jvim; a tune jn Niagari. 




M lnslut Inaba : A tune in HonckCski. 
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REMARKS ON JAPANESE MUSICAL 
SCALES. 


BY 

c. G. Knott, D. Sc., F. R. S. E. 
(Read Sill April, 1891.^ 


Mr. Piggott has communicated to the Society a very 
interesting paper on the music of the Japanese. In its 
treatment of the koto tunings and analysis of koto music 
the paper is of especial value. The tendency of the paper 
as a whole is to emphasise the resemblances and minimise 
the differences between Japanese and Western music. 
Scales and Tunings are represented on our stave and by 
our symbols. Such representation is, we are told, prac¬ 
tically accurate; and the test of this appears to be made 
to depend on the performing of Japanese airs on the piano. 
But I am disposed to think that this method is not by any 
means so satisfactory as its converse, in which, instead of 
playing a Japanese air on the piano, we play one of our 
airs on a Japanese instrument. Even on a piano in bad 
tune we readily recognise a familiar air, but ascribe the 
false intervals to the bad tuning. Now when we hear an 
unfamiliar air on a Japanese instrument, the intervals seem 
a little out; but we unconsciously put them right in our 
mind and when we play the semblance of the air on the 
piano we think we have got it straight. Suppose, how¬ 
ever, that we play or get played a well known Western 
melody on a Japanese instrument in Japanese style. Then 
evidently we are in a position at once to draw conclusions 
having some claim to accuracy. I am not aware that this 
method has been adopted by any investigator; but it 
certainly commends itself as likely to lead to good results. 
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In this way I have studied the notes of the gekkin and 
the shd, since these arc instruments which offer little 
difficulty in experimenting with. 

Before discussing them I shall make a few remarks of a 
general character, chiefly by way of criticism of Mr. 
Piggott’s main position. He refers every thing to the 
piano scale, that is, the so-called scale of equal tempera¬ 
ment. For many purposes this is legitimate enough; but 
not for all purposes. 

The arbitrary division of an octave into 12 semi-tones is 
not an essential part of our music. For fixed tone instru¬ 
ments like the piano and organ, the equal temperament 
system provides endless facilities for modulating into 
different keys. That is its sole merit. Its demerits are 
numerous. It has destroyed perfect consonances, and 
made the musician's car tolerate dissonant chords which 
ought to have been intolerable. It has done away with 
those delicate feelings of tonality which natural scales alone 
can give; and it exaggerates the importance of harmony 
in giving character to a melody. 

This last of course was inevitable when all intervals 
were smoothed off into so many multiples of a semi-tone. 
As a matter of historic development it was harmony that 
determined the tonic. In days when the principles of 
harmony were taking form there was no true tonic. 
Melodies, as we say now, ended on almost any note; and 
the character of these melodies depended wholly upon the 
manner in which the intervals followed each other. As 
harmonic music developed the grand major triad became 
the nucleus of all that was lasting in music. The major 
third came into greater and greater prominence. Out of 
what we should now regard as chaotic sequences of chords 
arose by a process of natural selection the fundamental 
principles of progression in harmony. Closing phrases 
more and more demanded a particular treatment in which 
the chord of the dominant, less frequently the chord of the 
subdominant, had to precede the final chon! of the tonic 
in order to give what the modern ear calls a natural close. 
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This determined the particular arrangements of harmoni¬ 
cally related notes which we call the diatonic scales. Our 
diatonic scale, in its major and minor forms, is the strong 
harmonic survival of sequences of tones which for lack of 
a better name we call scales. We are too much inclined, 
however, to give to these ancient Greek or medieval 
ecclesiastical “scales" many of the characteristics which 
never really belonged to them. As a question of pure 
melody, there is no reason why the last note of an air 
should be, in the vast majority of cases, reached by a falling 
major second or a rising minor second. This is generally 
the case with our modern music, so that the tonic 
becomes the final note. Occasionally we end on the 
dominant or the third, which are the only other notes that 
occur in the fundamental chord of the tonic. Hence has 
sprung the widely prevalent idea that a melody most 
naturally ends on the tonic, or at any rate on some note 
belonging to its chord. The consequence is that certain 
most exquisite cadences are practically relegated to obli\ ion. 
Some of the most beautiful of Scottish airs are rarely heard 
now, because they do not end on a note which belongs 
to the chord of what seems to be the tonic, i he truth is 
these airs do not possess a tonic in the harmonic signifi¬ 
cance of the term. They are difficult to harmonise, exactly 
as, according to Mr. Piggott, Japanese airs are difficult to 
harmonise. In fact they will not harmonise along the 
lines of modern harmony. 

As examples, take " The Broom o' the Cowdenknowes,” 
“ Lassie wi’ the Lint White Locks, and the Psalm tunes, 
“Bangor” and “Martyrs." In diatonic phraseology all 
these end on the second, or in tonic sol-fa language on 
rav\ and they are commonly said to be in the Dorian 
mode. The scale of notes beginning with ray might be 
described and no doubt has been described as a minor 
scale with a sharpened sixth and a flattened sc\enth. A 
melody in this mode may be-played on the piano or organ ; 
but its delicate tonality is lost completely. In the truest 
musical sense an air like “The Broom o’ the Cowdcn- 
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knewe* ' or n tune like 11 Martyrs” cannot be reproduced 
cm an in at ru menu, of fixed tones tuned on the equal tempera¬ 
ment system. It is usually possible,, however, to find on 
any piano a key in which the peculiar wild flavour of these 
melodies is approximately given. This is the same as 
saying that no piano is really accurately tuned to equal 
temperament. As an old tuner said to De Morgan when 
the latter was lamenting his inability to tune two sets of 
strings independently to (he same equal temperament,, 

equal temperament is equal nonsense,” No tuner in fact 
ever gains equal temper ament. 

Certain of Mr, Piggott s remarks go to establish the 
same conclusion \ and all pianist* know that a distinctly 
different colouring is sometimes given to a piece when it is 
transposed into a key a semitone higher or lower. No doubt 
the difference of touch In playing the black and while notes 
with their slightly different leverages lias some influence. 
But this cannot exist on- the organ ] and in strumming 
out a Japanese air on the piano the refinement of touch 
can hardly be regarded. Hence when Mr, Piggott says 
that Japanese tunes go best on Per minor, that proves (i) 
that his piano is not accurately tuned to the equal tempera¬ 
ment system and {2j that the tonality of the Japanese scale 
differs appreciably from the tonality of the equal tempered 
scale* For it is. incontestable that on a piano acntraUly 
tuned to equal temperament the tonal relations hip between 
a given sue cess,: an of tones and semitones would be the 
same in all keys. 

In the evolution of our modern scale of equal tempera¬ 
ment as it is intended to exist on pianos and organs wo 
may recognise three stages. First, there is the develop- 
nrent of harmony leading to the recognition of the 11 tonic " 
and the fixing of the diatonic scales. Second, there is a 
loss of fhc feeling of tonality as exhibited in the delicate 
shades of expression producible by melody alone, harmony 
supplying a far mure powerful and varied mode of uttering 
musical expression. Third, with the demand for facile 
transition from key to key so as to increase the resources 
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for hat man ic expression, there has been a complete dis¬ 
regard for scale tonality, and the scale has been smooth¬ 
ed away into the com para lively expressionless scale of 
equal temperament. 

Now to use the term “tonic" In relation to a style of 
music which as in the lowest stages of harmonic develop¬ 
ment is essentially an anachronism. Mr. Piggott criticises 
Mr. Isawa for imagining “a changeable ionic with one 
tuning 1 ' thereby missing “the idea involved in the word 
tonic,' 1 But have wc any right to use the term tonic at all 
in relation to Japanese music? Or if we do use it, should 
it not be in the somewhat vague sense in which It is 
employed by Mr* I saw a ? Where no true harmony exists 
we must be guided to the choice of a “principal note”— I 
shun the term key-note as connoting loo much —by melody 
only. For example in Roittufati as transcribed by Mr. 
Piggolt the piece begins on and ends on Csf. The 
Characteristic phrase of line piece is, in the same notation. 
F 4 ? D Csf or Its echo C# A Gsf, which the tonic sol fa- 
1st would probably ain% l<iti fa-mt* tttt doh- fr* These notes 
belong to F:ff minor, no doubt; but ttiey belong na truly to 
A major while by far the most important note in the melody 
is certainly the one corresponding to Cjs. 

It must ie admitted of course that if Japanese music is 
to be transcribed into the Western slave, the method 
adopted by Mr* Frggoit and by others before him is quite 
reasonable* Only the limitations under which the tran¬ 
scription is made should be kept in mind, and the Western 
terms used ought not to be taken in their full sign Ilka net. 
It is legitimate enough from a melodic paint of view to 
regard the note corresponding to the first and fifth strings 
of the l r ota as the important note although it does lead to 
what see ms to us an unnatural scale. But, outside the 
conditions imposed by harmony, n descending semitone 
or ascending full tone is no more unnatural than a 
descending full tone or an ascending semitone. In the 
Scottish air “John Anderson my jo ' the penultimate 
note ought to be a full tone bdow the final note, although 
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in most modem arrangements fur the piano this second 
last note is sharpened into a leading note. This man £ ling 
of an exquisite cadence is done to satisfy the laws »-i 
harmony—the more's the pity ! 

One of Mr, Piggotfs arguments seems to me lo rtlute 
his whole position in regard to the tonic* Having 
assumed Fqf minor as the true tonic of H irujoihi, he 
proceeds to point out that the second string, which 
corresponds to this note, has something of a lunda mental 
character in the eyes of the Japanese musicians. It is the 
fundamental note of the tuning. But the “tuning ' i-> not 
to be confounded with the “tune/ 1 hat Mr. Yanlsse 
does not so confound them is evident front Mr. Piggmt'a 
own statement (see p, 3.39); for [here it appears that (lie 
second string is the fundamental note “not only of Him- 
jdshi hut of ah the others, F# and the of the first 
string being constant throughout/" But Mr. Piggott puls 
Knmoi into B minor, and Iwetlo into H minor, and ex¬ 
pressly mikes the 4th and 6th strings respectively the tonics. 
In Japanese eyes the second string remains fundamental in 
aii the tunings, so that if “fundamental is to be taken 
ns in any way comparable to our “ tonic " Mr, Piggutl a 
elaborate discussion of the hey relations uf the different 
tunings comes to nought* It is this very discussion, 
however, which shows Mr. Piggott at his best; and so 
long as wc hear in mind that there js no evidence of lh* 
existence of a true tonic in Japanese musk there can be 
no difficulty in accepting many of his conclusions. 

It is a fact of some interest that the Japanese tend to 
tune by fourths rather than by fifths. For example in 
tuning the kvto in ffb*ijoshi f the musician, first tunes 
the ist and 2nd strings a fifth apart* The 3rd is then 
tuned by chord a fourth below the 1st, The jlh is tuned 
bv ear a semitone above the 3rd, The 5^ tuned in 
unison with the 1st; and the correctness of the preced¬ 
ing iscmitone tuning is tested by the arpeggio succession 
given bv the 5th, 4th, and 3rd strings, i ht Gill hiring 
is then tuned a fourth above the qth; and the 7th 
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ji fourth above the 5th, Thereafter the tuning is by 
Octaves, 

Within the compass of art octave there is therefore a 
tendency to arrange tonal Cycles whose period corresponds 
to the musical fourth. This is exactly the characteristic 
of the Greek Tetrachord, Now we knnw that this tetra- 
chord varied greatly in the manner in which the four 
notes succeeded each other* Sometimes the succession 
approximated to our <i r m f—\ use the tonic sol-fa notes 
only as indicating intervals—sometimes to r m / s (or 
ltd sometimes to w / j f [or t d r m ) ; but at other 
times the succession was of notes not occurring in our 
harmonically fixed diatonic scales of to day, Very much 
the same fluidity, as it might be called, seems to exist in 
the tonal succession that makes up the Japanese cycle 
of the fourth. This consideration suggests why the 
Japanese to taking the thirteen stringed kQto from the 
Chinese, flattened down certain strings until the semitone 
interval was obtained. If we look at the tunings of the 
Chinese koto we set that the strings are tuned to the well 
known scale 

d r m $ l ff r m* etc* 

Here the succession s t J' Is an echo of the succession 
r m 5 , and by pressure on the string beyond the bridge 
a fourth note can be interpolated between the last two so 
as to make up the tetrachord. And this probably the 
Chinese do. The Japanese, however, wish ft greater 
fluidity or flexibility, besides an easy method of getting 
what seems to he very characteristic in their music, 
namely, .1 semitone cadence* This is at once effected by 
flattening what we should call the third and sixth, so that 
the succession of notes becomes in approximate sol-fa 
notation 

it d m/l l d mf l etc. 

The tetrachord from d to / or from m to l can then he 
filled in in a variety of ways by properly applied pressures. 
Practically however ft appears to be impossible to get 
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beyond the double pressure, so that, for example, the 9th 
string in Hirajoshi ( doh ) cannot be sharpened to a semitone 
below the 10th string (me). By careful listening to Mr. 
Yamase’s playing of Rokudan I have convinced myself 
that the double pressure raises the pitch by a flat major 
second; and this opinion is supported by a comparison of 
Mr. Piggott’s transcription of Rokudan with one transcribed 
under the supervision of Mr. Yamase and published by Mr. 
Isaxva in his Report of 1883. Where Mr. Piggott writes 
A#, Mr. Yamase would write B or A double sharp; and 
where Mr. Piggott writes D#, Mr. Yamase would write 
E. My own belief is that the koto player by means of his 
double pressure brings in a note that is neither the one 
nor the other but lies between them, nearer however to the 
higher note. 

The necessity for different koto tunings arose from the 
desire to have certain melodic successions at different 
pitches, combined with the practical impossibility of playing 
true with too many double pressures. 5 The tetrachord 
skeletons, so to speak, which build up the succession of 
koto notes consist only of three notes, which I have sym¬ 
bolised already in descending order as m d t or I/m, I 
shall now speak of it as the koto trichord ; and then fol¬ 
lowing the customary terminology we may call the 
sequence /fm m d t conjunct trichords and the sequence 
m d 11 fm disjunct trichords. Clearly it is the latter which 
gives a succession of notes that end with the octave 
below the beginning note. In the conjunct trichords one 
note belongs to two trichords, so that there are only five 
strings involved. If we symbolise the ascending trichord 
by the letter T, we may represent the conjunct trichords 


• Mr. Yamase demonstrated ihi* to me in a very practical way by 
playing at roy request “ Auld Lang Sync ” a tunc now very familiar 
to Japanese. Taking the 7th string as the key note, he played it 
perfectly by using single pressures on the 9th and nth strings. He 
then pointed out how it was practically impossible to get it trut in 
any other way. although theoretically it should be playable by means 
of double pressures if we make the 9th string the key note. 
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by TT, and the disjunct by T+T. The various tunings 
of the koto may then be represented as follows, those 
strings which do not make parts of comptete trichords 
being indicated by their number. Thus in Hirajbihi the 
trichord does not begin till the 3rd string, and the last 
trichord ends on the 12th string. The 2nd and 13th strings 
are terminal notes of what would be new trichords. 

SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION OF KOTO 
TUNINGS IN TERMS OF 



TRICHORDS. 



Tuning 

Chief note 

flirajbshi 

1, 2, TT-f TT, 13 

5th string 

A Mono 

.1,2, T+TT+T 

3 rd .. 

Hankumoi 

1,2, TTT+T, 13 


Kumoi 

1, T+TT+T, 13 

2nd „ 

Iwato 

i,TT+TT, 12,13 

4 lh »t 

In this scheme 

the disjunct trichords T+T make an 


octave; and we may regard the first note of this succession 
as the key note or let us say the chief note, to avoid any 
confusion; the corresponding string is given in the second 
column. 

The 1st string is always a fifth above or a fourth below 
the second string and both are invariable throughout. 
The 12th string is two octaves above the second except in 
A Mono. The :3th string is two octaves above the 3rd 
except in Iwato when it is two octaves above the 4th string, 
a fact which gives additional strength to the view that it 
is this note which should be taken as the chief note or 
tonic. This view has already been expressed by others; 
and it is because Mr. Piggolt has criticised it adversely 
that I have discussed the question here so fully. I believe 
the treatment I have given in terms of the component 
trichords to be the only scientific treatment possible. The 
scheme shows at a glance what key transitions the succes¬ 
sive tunings may be said to correspond to. We simply 
follow the change in position of the octave symbol T+T. 
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In the normal tunings, the conjunct and disjunct come 
alternately, as they must do because of the octave sequences. 
In the transition from Hirajdshi to Kmnoi , the disjunct 
trichords are moved up one whole stage or trichord; 
and the 2nd string becomes the first note of the lowest 
disjunct pair. This corresponds to a transition into the 
key of the subdominant. 

From Kumoi to Ivato, exactly the same transition is 
made, the disjunct trichord being lifted another stage. 

The permanency in pitch of the 1st and 2nd strings 
gives to these transitions relations which are identical with 
our transitions into the subdominant. So far we are in 
agreement with Mr. Piggott. 

In Akebono , however, our analysis leads to the conclusion 
that it is derived from Hirajdsht by moving the disjunct 
trichord down a stage; and then the 13th string becomes 
at once the last note of the second disjunct trichord. 
Now this corresponds to the fall of a fourth or the rise of 
a fifth—in other words to a modulation into the key of 
the dominant. Mr. Piggott makes A kebotto correspond to 
Fsjf major. Working along his lines I should be inclined 
to consider it as corresponding to E Major or C# minor. 
Either of these keys will be found to include every string, 
whereas Mr. Piggott is compelled to make some apology 
for the presence of A instead of A# (see page 346). 

Han kumoi, or half Kumoi , is evidently as its nnme 
indicates. Here the alternation of disjunct and conjunct 
trichords is not kept up. It is not regarded as a normal 
tuning. 

Sakura differs from Kumoi only in the 13th string, and 
has therefore the same synthesis of trichords. 

The three other tunings given by Mr. Piggott can be 
treated in exactly the same fashion; in these however the 
two trichords are not echoes of each other. 

From the trichord analysis just given wc sec that under 
the prescribed conditions of koto tuning, namely the in¬ 
variableness of the 1 st and 2nd strings, it is impossible 
to obtain other distinct tunings than those described. 
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It may be mentioned that the Chinese fcoto tunings may 
be discussed in exactly the same way, although it is 
probably preferable to consider the succession of five notes 
d r m s 1 as a unit in itself* The transitions of key are 
easily followed, rycitri being in all cases a modulation from 
the corresponding' rUsustn into the key of the subdominant- 
A close study would possibly reveal other points of contact 
between the Chinese and Japanese methods. 

My belief is that Japanese koto music is ns little suited 
for modem harmonic treatment as is much of the old 
Scottish music. It has cadences which will not harmonise 
satisfactorily along Western lines, v, hich simply means 
it has modes and scales that have no true equivalent in 
modern European music. Played on an equal tempered 
instrument of fixed times like the piano t a Japanese tune 
is robbed of its peculiar flavour which depends on melodic 
and not harmonic tonality* 

There is one peculiarity in Japanese koto music, which 
cannot even approximately be reproduced on the piano, 
namely, the effect of the pressures on the parts of the 
strings beyond the bridge. These are classified into 
single and double pressures, and are said to correspond 
to the rise of a semitone and tone respectively. Only thus 
no doubt can the effect be expressed in pianoforte vocabu¬ 
lary* But the melodic effect of a pressure upon a koto 
string is very often something for which we have no name. 
It might be called a “ pitch-swell Fr or a “ pitch-crescendo ’ r 
or a M pitch diminuendo. It is in fact a rising or a falling 
instead of a mere rise or fall. A somewhat similar effect 
is produced in violin playing; but to approximate to it at 
alt on a piano would require the use of quarter tones. On 
the Bute, tkakvhachi, and hifftiriki, the same slurring, 
as we should call it, is produced though in a much less 
agreeable manner. Mr. Piggott (page 299) speaks of 
them as u superfluous quarter-tones; " but they are no 
more superfluous in Japanese music than the swell on 
our organ or the trill or portamento of operatic singers. 

Of ail instruments, however, the ScHsuiiut-hiwa is the 
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most expressive in the matter of these intervals in con¬ 
tinuous motion. The wild and yet pathetic music of it 
depends not so much upon the fact that 11 as many as five 
semitones tan be produced by a finger in emu position 
but that between deatfed Limits of pitch a continuous 
giadation can be secured. This peculiarity depends upon 
the high frets, which are fully described by Mr, Figgott 
(pages 2bS-g). A similar effect can be produced on the 
gckkiri, whose frets arc considerably higher than they 
are in our guitar. It docs not appear, however, that the 
Japanese piny the gtkkitt in this way. The frets arc 
sufficiently numerous to give a complete scale of a kind ; 
and so far as I have been able to team the present day 
performurs are coiitcnt with the slightest pressure that 
can bring a given fret into play. 

Dr. Du lints, in his note, has very materially supple¬ 
mented and corrected Mr. Piggolt description of the 
gekkin. My attention being drawn to the subject, I 
proceeded to examine its scale with some care. Some of 
the results of the investigation are extremely curious and 
teem to throw a fresh light upon the comparative musical 
feelings of the Chinese and Japanese. 

There are in Japan two distinct schools of gtikin 
players; and their instruments differ apjjrficiafcJy, Mr. 
Nagahara, a brilliant performer on the Chinese violin, is 
president of an orchestra known as the Nagahara Society, 
in iv host concerts the gtfckiti is an important instrument. 
Two of the gtkkin used by this orchestra I obtained 
permission to inspect and measure. I he other school, 
which is more modem,, was established by Nippon Kenan* 
a celebrated player of forty* years ago. I had the good 
fortune to obtain temporary possession of a gekkin made 
by Ktian himself. Then besides these two schools of 
high class gift ft in players, there are innumerable lower 
class orders of players, whose instruments cannot of 
course be expected to be so good. In the eyes of the 
Japanese, Chinese made instruments arc regarded as being 
much superior to the home-made article. 
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The instrument which Dr. Du Bois possesses is one 
of the imported gekkitt. I have compared it with other 
instruments in daily private use, and have found very 
alight differences in the arrangements of the frets. We 
shah take Dr. Du Dob instrument as a type of the 
popular class; and shall compare it with the Nag-ahara 
and Keian gtkkin already mentioned* 

Since the gtkkiti notes are produced by a light pressure, 
\vc should be able to get the numerical relations subsisting 
between the different notes by measuring the lengths of 
strings brought into pity by use of the corresponding frets. 
The same frets are used for both pairs of strings so that 
each string-pair will give the same succession of intervals* 
Confining our attention meanwhile to one string, and 
assuming that the vibration numbers arc inversely as. the 
lengths of fhe strings, we get the following numerical 
expressions for the notes corresponding to the successive 
frets. For convenience the open string note is taken as 
^1.10, a sufficiently approximate representation of the 
number of vibrations per second corresponding to it* The 
first column gives the frets in order; the second the relative 
pitches of the corresponding notes in Dr. Du Bois ge it ft in 
(Chinese); the third the same for the N’agahara gtkkh j ; 
1 he fourth the same for the Keian get kin ; and the fifth 
the successive nates of the major diatonic scale built upon 
the note 3,00* 


Fret. 

Chines*-* 

Na^ahara- 

Kd.fl.rt. 

0 

jM 

300 

300 

l 

33 $ 

337 

333 

a 

3^5 

368 

371 

3 

4 CM 

398 

397 

4 

413 

446 

117 

5 

505 

5™ 

497 

6 

$®s 

59S 

595 

7 

GSi 

6 ? i 

G67 

8 

815 

797 

@00 


Mujor Seale. 
300 { J # k ) 

337-5 f r ° y ) 

375 f mr ) 
400 (/ah) 

4 S& ftch) 
$do (la) 
6oo (Jnh) 

& ?5 (™y) 
800 (fa A } 


Leaving out of consideration for the meanwhile the 2nd 
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fret, we sec that there is fitir correspondence between the 
various notes up to the 6th fret inclusive. The fctb, 
“th, and 8th frets are meant to be the octaves of the open 
string and the tst and 3rd frets respectively; and they arc 
so very accurately except tit the case of the Chinese instriw 
munt. The deviation must be ascribed to car dess ness on 
the part of the maker* In all cases the succession of tones 
given* when the second fret is omitted* is the well known 
Chinese scale of five notes which form also the tuning 
of the Chinese kofa, 

I have compared these to the major scale beginning with 
nfo/j. Bui the succession of notes could Ire represented as 
well by the tonic sol-fa scries 

r m s i i of j 1 d r m 

In the Chinese and Kc [art's gckkms the first fret is a 
minor tone ftj rather than a major tone (-|j above the 
oi>cn string* To any one whose ear for tonal relations 
has not been destroyed by constant practice with the piano, 
the Dorian character of many Japanese cadences is very 
evident. In one of the gekkitt pieces transcribed bv Dr. 
Du Bois the phrase 1 ! s m r is most characteristic; and 
this is exactly the phrase that would be'given on either of 
the gek&ins mentioned if it is tuned in niagari. The 
first two notes are then given with the 1st fret of the 
higher string: (be third note with the open higher string; 
the fourth note with the 1st fret of l he lower string; and 
the last note with the open lower siring* 

Still omitting consideration of the 2nd fret, we see that 
a single string gives three similar trichords of the form 
lid. The first and second arc disjunct, the second and 
third arc conjunct* Thus the scale of the single string* 
minus the 2nd fret, may be represented symbolically as 

T+TT 

where T is the Chinese trichord made up of a note, its 
second, and its fourth. 

if now the higher string is brought into pj.iy* the higher 
frets on the lower string become of little importance, and 
thi; scale produced will depend upon the tuning. In 
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hoitchGshi, which seems to correspond to the Chinese mode 
of tuning, the higher string is tuned a fifth Above the lower. 
The scale obtained consists now of four trichords arranged 
this 

T+T+TT 

the first only being given by the lower string. In niagari 
on the other hand the strings are tuned a fomth apart 
and the scale becomes 

TT+TT 

It is the higher string then which seems to correspond to 
the principal note in nittguti tuning* And this view is 
quite borne out by the name; for niagari means raising 
the second string a tone. By the second string on the 
trek kin must bo meant the lower string; and it is this 
string which corresponds to the real second string on the 
sumhrn. 

If we regard the open lower string as the principal note 
then in niagari tuning we cannot get a scale corresponding 
to a Waste rn sea I e at all* We gc t in fact a scale w 2. h a 
minor seventh* which at once suggests a modulation into 
a minor key. Hence the general feeling that Japanese 
music is all in a minor key. 

So far there is no difficulty in understanding the tonal 
relationships of the gckhin notes. But when we bring in 
ilte and fret, we meet with something quite foreign to our 
conceptions of musical progressions. A friend, who knows 
nothing of the theory of mu&ic, said when, in playing the 
scale, he came to the second fret, " Why, that's no note at 
all. ' On the Chinese gvMi'n, on the Japanese copies of 
the same* on the instruments used by the Nagfthua 
School, the 2nd fret gives relatively to the open string 
neither a maior third nor a minor third, but a nondescript 
interval lying somewhere between the two. Onc is templed 
to regard the existence of this Iret as an attempt to break 
a somewhat large interval into hsivH - 11 true minor thud 
being divided into two three-quarter tones. Its position 
shows that the Chinese had no true conception of a 
major third, a remarkable illustration of the historic fact 
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that the major third as a recognised melodic interval is an 
evolution of harmony. 

It might he objected that the Chinese have a major third 
— the interval for example given by the 3rd and jth frets 
on the gekkit 1, This interval is, however, probably purely 
advent it ions. The cadences and phrases peculiar to both 
Chinese and Japanese music are constructed on the 
fifth* fourth, second* and perhaps minor third (itsdt the 


difference of the fourth and second). Major thirds, or 
rather notes having approximately thus relation, come in 
simply by the way. 

It is really very remarkable that this 2nd fret should not 
give a note nearly identical with our third, in accordance 
with the scheme of rising fifths and falling fourths given 
bv Mr. PigfjoU on page 332+ Such a succession by true 
(not tempered) fifths and fourths would give the following 
numbers for the first, second, fourth, and fifth frets. 


Beginning with 
we add A half and 
subtract a quarter ,, 
add a half ,, 

subtract a quarter 


300 for open string 
get 450 j t +th fret 

„ 337*5 - lsl >' 

tt 5°^*3 »i 5 1 * 1 j» 

379-7 ■■ antl ** 


We arrive, of course, at a sharp so-called Pythagorean 
third—an intolerable interval in harmony hut mdcdicully 
much nearer the tempered or even the true harmonic third 
than the interval ns given on the k hinese gekkin. 

Now the Chinese are supposed to have been acquainted 


with this method of progressively determining a sequence 
of notes in the octave. Mr, Piggoit lays great stress on 
the ta riisn as being equivalent to our 12 semitones, But 
I think the gtkkin frets prove what authorities of Chinese 
music have all along said, namely, that the ta rUm were 
purely theoretical and had no practical effect on the Chinese 
musical scale. Indeed not till after the days of European 
intercourse with China have we any evidence that the 
theoretical, paper, or mythological musician had conceived 
the riistt ns being equal. The twelve pitch pipes measured 
by Dr. Vcedcr give most irregular intervals, and cannot be 
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regarded even for practical purposes as building up a scale 
of successive equal semitones. 

The tunclessness of the note given by this second fret is 
very apparent if we try to pUy a familiar melody such as 
«»Home Sweet Home " on the g kkb i. We miry, how- 
ever, by property choosing our key note play a |J five-note 
melody tike *' Auld Lang Syne' with fairly accurate intona- 
tiem on this instrument. The one condition is that the 
2nd fret must not come in. With lilts second fret, however, 
the Chinese scale as given on cannot be brought 

into line with our scales at all. Anti since the Japanese 
are satisfied with it the conclusion is inevitable that they, 
too, use intervals and scales thru have no equivalents in 
Western music- 

So far we have purposely omitted mention of Keian a 
gckkin. Now it will he seen from the table of vibration 
numbers that Keian has raised the pilch of the second fret 
note: and hts gtkkitt gives, indeed, in honchbshi tuning 
quite a good major scale. His aim seems to have been to 
make the gthhin more serviceable for purely Japanese 
music. It was absolutely necessary then that in some 
way the falling semitone should be obtained; and this is 
ingeniously effected by shifting the 2nd fret nearer to the 
ynh A little consideration will show that this attains the 
end in the simplest possible way and yet leaves the gekkin 
available for Chinese derived music. In Keian^s instru¬ 
ment we have a scale built up of two tetmehords, disjunct 
or conjunct according as the tuning is hottchiihi or nif^pm. 
This tetrachord is a melodic succession nearly identical 
with the first four notes of one scale. Even sn this instru¬ 
ment, however, there is suggestion of falseness in the note 
of the second fret; and the tonality of our phrases is not 
quite reproduced on it, 

Hsian's attempt to modify the gtkkin and make it suit¬ 
able for Japanese musical phrasing seems to have had little 
effect upon the popular taste, The Chinese gckkin is still 
the favourite one, and is much cultivated by the lower 
orders. Having fixed frets it is more easily played than the 
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mwhen, the manipulation of which is practically confined 
to the professional musicians. In fact the ge&frin is an 
instrument of fixed intervals lik-: the guitar and banjo- 

I believe a great deal is to be said in favour of the idea 
that the Japanese scale is built up of Tetrachords, just as 
the old Greek scales were. We know that, although our 
Harmonic diatonic major scale is not really composed in this 
way, its direct preharmonic ancestors were, as isalso its 
make-believe the modern equal temperament scale* With 
the JtQfo of thirteen strings, only trichords are used in the 
tuning, but there is an easy method of completing the tetrn- 
choril by interpolation of pressure notea* If these thirteen 
strings had been tuned in tetrnchords, the range of the 
notes would have been diminished, and the power of the 
instrument seriously curtailed. Mow in the sho we have 
the same method of tuning beautifully exemplified* If we 
look at the succession of notes given by Mr* Piggolt on 
page 304, the first feeling is one of confusion* The scale— 
if scale it may be called—proceeds quite naturally until the 
yth note is reached, when a short chromatic succession is 
introduced* An echo of this follows on, a fourth higher ; 
and then the last three notes give a sequence of two full 
tones* 

This apparent confusion resolves itself very prettily 
under touch of the principle of the Teta acfiord. In fact two 
tunings, so to speak, are superposed* If we take the first 
four notes ABC^D as the Tctraehord and cal! it T\ ive 
have for the one tuning 

T+TT+T 

and for the other 

TTT+T 

The last letrachord is incomplete in both cases. In these 
two tunings many same notes occur* There are indeed 
only two notes in the second tuning which do not occur in 
the first; and three in the first which do not occur in thu 
second. In our technical musical language wc should call 
the first tuning the scale of A major; and the notes left out 
□f it occur in the scale of G major which ifl very nearly as 
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compile as the scale of A major. No other imaginable 
scale contains a complete octave of successive notes. 

To try the tonality of the intervals I played some simple 
tunes in the two keys of G and. A; and the result showed 
appreciable difference in tonality► Whether this is to be 
set down to defective tuning or to the essential character 
of the instrument it is impossible to say* My own feeling 
in that many of the thirds were too sharp, partaking of the 
character of the Pythagorean rather than of the equal 
temperament interval. Sounded as chords most of these 
thirds were very harsh, though occasional^' a tolerable 
consonance was obtained. Ir was abundantly evident in 
fiict that the scales of the sho have not been evolved along 
harmonic lines. It Is possible that had the Japanese been 
left to dev cl ope their own music uninfluenced by Western 
ideas, they might have worked out an harmonic music 
essentially identical with ours. We can only speculate 
on what European music w r ou 1 d have been without the 
fostering ^re of *He Church in the early and middle ages. 
Put we should probably not be far wrong if we were to refer 
the thinness of Japanese music to the lack of the devotional 
element, and the consequent non development oi singing 
in chorus. 
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THE M1T0 CIVIL WAR, 

BY 

ERKEST W. Ci.EMEK I . 

(Read iith February, 1S91 .) 


To the true historian a mere list of names and dates, 
however necessary for estabUsEiing facts, is insufficient. 
Inasmuch as he sees in history ‘one increasing purpose," 
he desires to trace the progress of mankind* and to indicate 
as cleariy as possible the causes and the effects. Herein 
he at once encounters a difficulty, and soon ascertains, 
that he must distinguish carefully between what are only 
chic as ions, and what are real causes. For instance, if we 
are studying the American Revolution* we can not apply 
the word < cause," either to the Lexington and Concord 
affair, or to the Boston Massacre, or to the Tea Forty, 
or even to the Stamp Act, Those were merely occasions 
which made manifest the real cause, and helped to bring 
on a conflict which was inevitable, as long as the American 
colonies felt the injustice of «taxation without representa¬ 
tion*" 

Likewise, if we study the Japanese Revolution, we are 
confronted with the same distinction* For instance, it can 
not properly be claimed* that either the opening of Japan 
to foreign intercourse : or the civil strifes, w hich, beginning 
at Mito, spread to other principalities ; or personal jealous 
ies within the hakufu ranks, were causes of the Revolution 
of tS68. They were only occasions which manifested the 
real feeling, and helped to bring on a conflict which was 
inevitable, as long as there was a strong sentiment of 
hostility to the usurping ShOgunatc* and o f loyalty to lae 


• See Now A- 
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Emperor, T do not claim + as acme have claimed, that the 
M i to Civil War was one of the causes of the J apanese 
Revolution: but I deem its history interesting and impor¬ 
tant as the record of one of the links in the chain of occa¬ 
sions which finally brought on that Revolution* The 
flame which had been secretly smouldering was fanned into 
sight by the internal strife of the Mi to dan ■; and, then 
spreading into other parts of the land, after the opening of 
the country hurst forth eventually into the conflagration 
Of the Revolution* Or, to apply the figure, the feeling of 
loyalty to the Emperor had been for a time almost 
smothered, and only kept alive in secret: but in the Milo 
Civil War it was first publicly manifested, and gradually 
gained such power as finally to restore Imperialism to its 
legal position. 

In like manner, when I seek the cause of (he Milo 
Civil War, 1 must draw the same distinction ns previously. 
One person says, ihnt the war arose from the rivalry 
between tivo schools situated in the city of Mho; while 
another says, that its cause lay far hack in the teachings 
of Mitsukum (iGsfh^oo), whose profound sentiments of 
loyalty to the Emperor were handed down from generation 
to generation, and developed toward the Sh&gunate a 
feeling of hostility, which in turn reacted and produced in 
the Mi to him two parties. It is probably true, that the 
quarrel between the two schools was the first outbreak of 
factional spirit, which, gradually increasing in vehemence, 
finally culminated in the Civil War, But it is also very 
evident, that this quarrel would have been confined to the 
Mi to hart, and, perhaps, would not have developed into 
actual warfare, if it had not become mixed with the 
intrigues of national politics. In other words, the quarrel 
between the schools would have been a comparatively 
insignificant affair, if it had not afforded a rallying-point 
for the pra-bahii/u and anti-A m An/# parties. In the Japan 
of that day, it was not possible to draw a distinct line of 
demarkatian between local politics and national politics; 
the mutual relations, social and political, of the riaimyos, 
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precluded local is elation; and the intricate system of 
espionage, so skilfully managed by the ShOgunare, gave 
an opportunity for frequent interference in the internal 
affairs of the dans. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
prime cause of the Milo Civil War, as of the Revolution, 
is to he found in the intensely Imperialistic sentiments 
which hnd keen instilled 3>y the teachings of Mitsukunj, 
Perhaps, therefore, I may be pardoned, if I go back a 
little to ascertain how the Tokugawa Princes of Mitq’camc 
into hostility to the Shogun ate of their own family. I can 
easily imagine, that at first jealousy may have played 
some part in stirring up the family strife: for it would 
have been only natural for Mi to, relegated to the lowest 
position among the " three honorable houses," and 
deprived, whether justly or unjustly, of the privilege of 
furnishing an heir to the Shogunattr, m case the direct line 
failed, should have felt somewhat aggrieved, and should 
have more or Jess lost interest in the maintenance of the 
Shugnqate, But this motive was probably Jacking in the 
case of M EiHukuni, the second prince, who, being a man of 
letters and of peace, gave himself up to literary pursuits. 
E'he study of Japanese history and literature was revived ; 
the Duhihonshi was written, which indirectly pointed 
out the fact that the ShOguct was a usurper, while the 
Emperor was the descendant J4 in an unbroken succession 11 
from the gods. Thus from time to time strongly Im¬ 
perialistic feelings were instilled into the minds of the Milo 
clansmen, so that most of them gradually became ardent 
haters of the Shogunate. I am inclined to think, then, 
that jealousy may have produced an indifference towards 
the maintenance of the Sbvgunaie; nnd that this fcclim: of 
indifference was gradually dev eloped into a feeling of 
hostility, by the literary and historical pursuits of the M Etc 
house. But these generalizations concerning the abstract 
causes will become dearer as we follow the concrete events 
of history ; therefore, let ue plunge 11 1 in nuditis ns tr of the 
Milo dan. 


* " !■ fep-Ti-C Jitj’iinche HtilOryJ 1 
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At the beginning of this century, there was in Mi to a 
teamed Chinese scholar, named Tachihara Jtngor6, who 
occupied the honorable position of head librarian of the 
Sht>ki>'kwan. Among his pupils was one Fujita Jirozae- 
mon, the son of an old-clothes merchant. This person 
from youth showed great ability in understanding Chinese; 
so that, casting aside the humble profession of hjs father, 
he diligently studied under Tachihara, In time he ob¬ 
tained the honor of becoming a teacher, was subsequently 
promoted to be n Sdniifriri, and thus gained for himself a 
number of students, Fujita nest formed the purpose of 
writing shi (history of industry, arts, etc,), as an appendix 
to the Daitiihonshi ; white Tachihara insisted on not 
attempting at a]I to write minutely on those topics, and 
wished merely to discuss them very briefly here and there 
in appropriate places in the main part of the work. 
Moreover, Fujila thought, that, as Dainihonitii had been 
given only as a private title, it should not be publicly used 
without obtaining the Emperor's sanction ; but Tachihara 
thought such a course unnecessary. 

At about the same time Fujita built a school and named 
it 11 Scirtinshn, which means bluer than original blue/ 1 
This phrase gave an opportunity to some scholars, envious 
of their old school-mate, who had risen, like Cicero, f " with 
no favor of ancestry/' to slander Fujita to Tachihara on 
the ground that Ihe former was too proud and loo ambi¬ 
tious in openly hinting, that he was wiser than his 
teacher. This slander greatly irritated Tachihara, who was 
already on unpleasant terms with Fujita, and who, though 
the latter is said to have apologized several times, went so 
far as to erase Fujita's name from his list of pupils. The 
trouble between the teachers infected their pupils, who 
began to take part in the dispute, which continued to 
create ill-feeling within the clan. 

In 1829 Prince Narinaga, posthumously known as Ai* 
kb, died without an heir; but there was a brother, named 
Nan a Id, who was a very bold and active man. Some of 
the Mito vassals, fearing his sagacity, attempted to have 
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a son of 1 he Shogun made heir of the principality, bat 
failed ; and thus Nariabi became the next prince. When 
he came to the power, he reformed many abuses, am! im¬ 
proved the condition of all parts of the admiruitmtun of 
affairs* He was wise enough to perceive the disunion of 
his subjects arising from the rivalry of the two schools; 
rtmd he cried to elltct a reconciliation by employing both 
parties. From the Fuji la party he selected Fujita Torano- 
stiin (son of the teacher), Tod a GinjirS and Kawasc Shichi- 
roe moo : from the Tachthnra parly he chose Tachifrara 
jintarfl (son of the teacher), Kumiyuyama JhocniOn and 
To no be Shusuke. His efforts were not in vain, bo that for 
a while things ivent on very smoothly nnd peacefully* 

Ten years laitr (1S39) the prince was expected back in 
Mi to after (he expiration of his legal residence in Yedo. 
A great agitation then arose in Milo. It stems that 
previously, on account of the famine which swept the 
Empire in 1S36. the allowance of satHtttai had betm 
diminished half, and that many were suffering not a little 
in consequence of the scanty income* They realised, 
that, if the prince returned to Mito, he would be sure to 
review their military drill* 11 Spear and sword were red 
with rust: the lacquer of the sword-sheath had been 
scratched off; the armor was too old to wear on such a 
public occasion; the horses were lame and exhausted: 
and there waa no money for putting these things into a 
proper condition/' Consequently many of the vassals 
formed a league, into which some higher officers also 
entered, and petitioned the prince not to return to Mi to, 
unless he restored the allowance of the jamttrui to the 
former amount* The prince was very much enraged, nnd 
deprived two councillors: of their offices. 

The next year (1S40) Nariaki returned to this province, 
and removing from the chief offices the old and incapable 
men, appointed in their places young and active persons. 
U done Heishicht and Tod a Ginjirb became first council* 
lors; Takeda HiSiohuril and Yuki Torajii, second council¬ 
lors' and Fujita Toranoshin, the privy councillor* Later 
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Ytiki was promoted to be first council lor, and was greatly 
trusted by his master, [n 1841 Xariaki opened the famous 
school, called Ktidu-kwan* arid prepared to lay out the Kai- 
rnku-yoa, which is now the Tokiwa Park of Milo, 

In 1841 the bakitfu, in fear of foreign incursions, 
CK|Tecially on the part of Russia, ordered all princes, 
whose dominions bordered on the fica-shore, to make 
strong fortifications along the coast* ftariaki* accordingly, 
fortified the coast of Hitachi ; and also, Seizing the old 
bronze bells of Buddhist temples, he had them cast into 
moulds, and nunufactured into cannon ; " so that through’ 
out the province there were no deep knells to disturb 
the sweet dreams of midnight, and the noisy booming 
of guns was heard all the day long/' He had frequent 
drills and review* of the troops* and trained even hi* 
waiters in riding and hunting. It is said, that* while 
he was overseeing iho work at the fCairaku-yen, he 
compelled young boys, both of high and of low rank* 
to carry stones w lie re he ordered. He also issued an 
ordinance to give the public funds lo the lessees upon 
the condition, that they provide good armor and weapons, 
and serve as soldiers whenever they might be needed. 
With this lie gave out another ordinance* that the private 
lending should be gradunity drawn In, so that the needy 
borrowers should not sufi'er by being too hard pressed. 
The lenders were greatly troubled by this enactment; 
and some of them were obliged to give away the whole 
amount of their loans. 

There is but little doubt, that the policy' of Nariakt 
was right; but it is equally true, that it was radical. Hi a 
suEijects had been living in idleness and laziness, and 
had become quite weak. They needed to be stirred up, 
hut probably more gradually, to a sense of the necessity 
for vigorous action- But against the prince's radical 
measures, there soon arose murmurs and complaints 
among his vassals. Smine Dashaehl, a lender, who, 
in consequence of the above enactment, had lost consider’ 
aide money, was the leader of the discontented parly* 
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He persuaded Fajita Shusho, ivho had formerly been 
deprived of an office, and who must not he confounded 
with the more famous man of the Mine name, to enter 
the league. All persons who were displeased with the 
prince's radical reforms in ihc lower classes* the sextons 
whose business it had been to ring lEie bells destroyed 
by the prance; in this upper classes, those who had tost 
their offices,—joined the league* Inasmuch as Fujita 
Shusho was originally a pupil of Tat hi ti ara, many of has 
old school males, through their envy of the other Fujita, 
became allied to the league* JBlit* strange to say, Tachi- 
h&ra himself served faithfully under Nariaki, and won the 
latter's favor. Fujita Shusho, however, gained the tar 
of Yaki, a first councillor, who finally became the central 
figure of the league. 

Thus far the dispute had been confined to the Mi to 
clan; hut, now it becomes mixed with national politics, 
and is much more difficult to trace through all the maxes 
. i those confused times. Now the disaffected Mwirirnj 
through the councillors of the Shdgun, and the Buddhist 
priests through the abbots of Uycno and Shi bn, accused 
Nariaki of plotting a formidable intrigue against the 
Shftgait* Their efforts proved so successful, that In 1^4 
Xariaki was compelled to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Yoshiatsu. At the same time UdOna and two other 
councillors received an official reprimand; and Todrt and 
Fujita and some subordinates were deprived of their offices, 
and imprisoned. Yuki 7 Qkitsu, Yatabe and others now 
Obtained the control of affairs, and u screamed with gra¬ 
tification." Takeda Hikokurfl. a second councillor and a 
person of integrity and loyalty, grieving at what he deemed 
<+ the totally improvable iiccusalions against his master*" 
secretly concerted with a A^rr iagyd.f went up to Yedo* 
and complained of the state of affairs in a letter to the 
first councillor, Mixuno* who it is said* was somewhat 
able to recognise the situation* But the bakufu sent 

' Nut iS-jK, aa stated in ** Thu Toktigiwa I'nuccs of Mitp*" 

| The head-man of a K<~ri, Or trPfir {Countv). 
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them back to Mito T where they became prisoners* The 
next year two sons of these loyalists went to \cdo for the 
same purpose, and met the same fate : and irotn this time 
many others went up to the metropolis on a similar errant!* 
The Yftki party used all its power to prevent this; so that 
there was a great disturbance in this city* and the Milo 
Yiissnls became divided into three parties* One party, 
called YUki’tS from the name of its leader, is belter known 
as the Kun-td (Wicked Party); while the opposing faction, 
consisting of Fvjita, Tod a and their friends, then went by 
the name: of Ttttgu4& (Hobgoblin Patty), but is commonly 
known a* the Sei id (Righteous Party); and a " third 
party," called Yttmgi id {Willow Party), comprised "those 
who, having no principles, vacillated between the other 
two parties, helping whichever one was favorable to them. 
Inasmuch, however, as the good titles were sdf applied, 
and the bad titles were bestowed by rivals, we can not 
judge the parties from their appellations. I he so-called 
.. "Wicked Party " consisted of those who were friendly to 
the policy of the Shogun ; the so called 11 Righteous Party * 
comprised the enthusiastic royalists, and supported the 
policy of Nariaki; while tlie so called "Willow Party 1 ’ 
undoubtedly included some true independents, who, not 
from fickleness, but From principle, refused to become 
implicated in the strife. In the following pages we shall 
employ the term* "Stfi-lo” and "Kw-W' they seem 
to have been most commonly used by native writers. 

** In July of the 6th year of Kayel 1 1853) the American 
fleet stole into the quiet waters of Ye do Bay, which had 
never before been ploughed by a western vessel, and, 
amid the roaring of cannon, loudly knocked at the door 
of Uraga to awaken us from our long Bleep." 1 here¬ 
upon, as the bakufu, now too late, recognized Narinkis 
foresight, the latter was summoned to come out once 
more into public Kfc: and Fujita, Toda and others were 
. replaced in their former position. Nnriaki, in answer to 
the inquiry in regard to the foreigners, insisted upon declar¬ 
ing W ar: hut his true aim seems to have been to rouse up, 
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by the cry of fighting, the relaxed spirits of the people, and 
to maintain the dignity of the Empire. 

In Mito now the Yuki party, having been detected in 
its schemes, began to melt away “ like the dew in the 
sunlight.” The leader was to have been put to death, 
and escaped meeting that fate only by the kind intervention 
of his rival, Fujita; but he was imprisoned in the mansion 
of a great vassal. All the patriots of the Empire now 
looked toward Mito: but, unfortunately, in the great 
earthquake of 1855 Totla and Fujita fell victims. (Fujita 
is said to have lost his life in saving that of his mother). 
The death of these two able men was much lamented by 
all persons, except their enemy, Yuki, who, when he 
heard of it, had his son entreat the Prince of Takamatsu, 
a branch of the Mito family, to obtain pardon for him. 
But all his secret plans were disco%'ered; and he and many 
of his followers were condemned to death in 1856. 

From this time the internal affairs of Mito might have 
proceeded quietly, if the matters of the Empire had not 
began to enter into greater confusion. As the policy of the 
bukufu in regard to foreigners was only to obtain a 
temporary peace, many patriots went up from their 
provinces to Ycdo or KyOto, and, severely condemning the 
mismanagement of the bakufu, loudly cried out for fighting 
to “expel the barbarians.” The policy of KyOto was 
in direct opposition to that of \cdo, so that there were 
constant clashinga between the two authorities. In 1858 
the bukufu sent Hotta Masaatsu to KyOto to explain the 
unavoidable necessity of opening the country, and to 
receive the sanction of the Emperor in the matter: but, 
as the Kybto officials were too strong for Hotta, he failed. 

About the same time the Shogun, Iyesada, became very 
sick. Most persons, as the impending difficulties could 
be solved only by a prince wise and experienced, began 
to look toward Keiki, the seventh son of Nariaki, as the 
next ShOgun. After a short time, when Hotta returned 
- from his fruitless mission to KyOto, his influence began 
to decline, and li Naosuke, Prince of Hikone, became 
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the Prime Hamster of the ShOgUn, IE, rejecting 

the advice of Owori, Echizeti nnd other powerful princes* 
raised to the ShOgunate a young prince of the family 
of Kii ; and, as the American ambassador urged the 
promised answer, finally made the treaty without the 
Imperial sanction. Viewed only by Els effects upon the 
Shfigunate, this bold move may properly be called ft 
“mistake/' as it undoubtedly exhibited so dearly the 
usurping power of the Shugunntc as to make its speedy 
downfall certain. Hut viewed from the ultimate influences 
upon the development of civiliraiEon in Japan, Et must he 
denominated a shrewd stroke to cut the Gordian knot 
cif internal complications, I believe that even the enemies 
of [i admit* that he was a very sagacious statesman, whom 
it was difficult to overreach. 

The Emperor, hearing of the haughty conduct ofli and 
of his insulting move in the matter of foreign treaties* 
was very much provoked. By the advice of some officers 
who were in intimate relations with many patriotic rawiiiritr 
(who were all revolutionists, desiring to sever the connec¬ 
tion between KyGto and Ycdo), the Emperor, through 
Ukai Kichiaaemon, the MitO agent in Kytto* sent a 
letter to the Milo prince. This letter, quoted in Griffis's 
“ Mikado's Empire 1 'from Satows translation of “ Kinset 
Skirvntiu /' contained the following instruction* The 
baJttf/u hap shown great disregard of public opinion in 
concluding treaties without waiting for she opinion of 
the court, and m disgracing princes so closely allied by 
blood to the Shogun, The Mikado’s rest is disturbed by 
the spectacle of such misgovern men t, when the fierce 
burbaiiao is at our very door, Do you* therefore, assist 
the bakufu with your advice ; uxptl the barbarians, content 
the mind of the people j and restore tranquillity to his 
majesty s bosom. 1 ' It ts true, that among the satnumi 
who had planned this move were some Mito men : but the 
ex-prince, NariakE, having been ignorant of the n!sair, was 
much troubled how to dispose of the letter. It is said* 
moreover, that after Perry*® arrival Narnia's “anti-foreign" 
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views, if he honestly held such views, began to change to 
opinions more favorable to foreign in ter course. 

The bald Tair§ (li) now sent Muna.be Shim'isa no Kami 
up 10 KvOto to apologise for hi* mistake* as he put it; 
but it was only a pretext, Manabe, a remorseless fellow* 
during his stav in the capital* arrested many reformers, 
among whom were Ukai and bis son, and carried them 
to Vedo. He also compelled some Imperial officers, who 
were very anxious to restore the declining dignity of the 
legal government, to resign, li, through the imlucnec cf 
Prince Kuj&,* with whom he was in dose relations, in 
iS§y condemned Ukai and others to death, and sentenced 
NartakE, on the ground that v ‘ his heart was not good/ to 
be imprisoned for life in Ms to. 

About the same lime the knhttfu demanded that Prince 
YoshiaUu should return the Imperial letter. At this the 
Mi to vassals were much stirred up; and such men as 
TaHhashi TaiichirO {the leader of the radical party) tried 
to compel the officer not to obey the unlawful command. 
Narittki and his son, the prince, wished to obey the 
command; and, therefore, the former issued instructions 
to that effect to his subjects. But, none the less, one 
mwnr'ti, in order to warn the officer who was to carry the 
letter to Yedo, committed suicide. The messenger, named 
0 ba, was so much moved by th;s event* that lie declined 
to start immediately* on the pretext that bis body was 
too much stained by blood to carry the holy document. 
One month later (in March, ifcba) seventeen Milo and 
cute Salsuma jum^i-ru at the Snkurada gate assassin a Led 
It Karri cm no Kami.f In September of the same year 
that his great rival was thus put out of the way, Narinki 
died, ns some say, poisoned by the Imkuftt party. His 
death took place, According to the native calendar, an 
the fifteenth day uf the eighth month, when by immemorial 
custom the Japanese people in the evening (lock to the 

■ Prime Minister of the Emperor, 

t Hi* head wA* not brought to ME to, find publicly expvttd, m h 
stated in 11 Mho Yuhild." Set Note B. 
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parks and other public places or la special localities to 
view the bright and silvery autumn mran, Bui the. 
faithful vassals of Nariaki* even la lhis day, shutting 
themselves up in their houses* refuse to desecrate lhe 
memory of their master by indulging in the merry pastime 
of tsakimi (moon-view■), Nuria ki received the posthumous 
name of Rekkd (Orderly Prince), by which, as well as by 
his , Aersflu, and by his official rank, 

Chntiagon, he is well known to the public* 

A thorough analysis of the character of this remarkable 
man is well-nigh impossible. All portrayals of his cha¬ 
racter, whether by friend or by foe, are probably more or 
less colored by prejudice: so that 1 hardly feel com pete cl t 
to form a satisfactory judgment. In the main, however* 

I see no reason to modify the opinions expressed in a 
paper which l had the honor of reading before this society 
in i S8$ upon “ The Tokugawa Prances of Mitod" Nariaki 
was undoubtedly a very intelligent, able and ambitious 
man* Unlike most of the ilaimyQs, who were content 
to leave the trying matters of government to favorites, 
and to live m drunkenness and debauchery*, this Mi to 
prince undertook personally, and performed diligently* 
the government of his clan* In this management of 
affairs, he did not in the least encourage tile lazy habits 
and easy life into which the people had fallen through 
continuous decades of peace; but, possibly, by loo sudden 
and too strict reforms* he attempted tit his own dun to 
rouse up again the old martial spirit ot Japan* 1 hough 
he was, probably, kind hearted* he was also irascible* 
and could not brook opposition: but I doubl whether he 
was as boorish as he is represented on some pages of 
a Mi to Yauhiki.” That novel, however, presents to us an 
exceedingly vivid and accurate picture of Xariaki and bia 
times* 

In regard to Nariaki s policy in national and inter¬ 
national affairs, the perplexity is the greatest: but l am 
still inclined to adhere e sse mi ally to the views previously 

* Vide Vot* XVIII, Pact I* oi theTransaction* ,K of this society* 
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expressed before this society. Tbc present members of 
the ME to family resent a little my suggestion, that 
"jealousy, or ambition, may have been the motive ' which 
prompted him in his opposition to the Sbugunate. They 
say thn.1 he never disobeyed the Shflgen; and that he was 
not opposed to the institution of a Shngunate, but to the 
usurping power of the ShGgunate; in other words that he 
wished not so much to overthrow, or abolish entirety, 
the ShdguUate, as to degrade it to its proper position, 
subordinate to the Emperor. Perhaps I expressed it a 
little too strongly by using the definite article, nod ought 
to have said, "jealousy may have been a motive.' 1 
am sure that it would have been only human nature for 
a man of XariattE's active and ambitious character to 
become jealous of the power of li, Prince of Hikone, who 
was only a /mhi, and of the ascendency of Kii in the 
Shugunate. This impression is strengthened by the 
circumstance, that Owarj, which, like Mito, though one 
of the «ihrce honorable houses," was entirely slighted 
in the various successions to the Shdgunate, likewise 
became disaffected and intensely Imperial. Rut, while 
T still think, that jealousy may have been one of the 
motives impelling Xariaki to his attitude of opposition to 
the Shogunntc, or to the bnku/n, l do not wish to place 
undue preponderance upon that, or to slight the Imperi¬ 
alistic sentiments, which. instEEted into the minds of Mito 
lords rind vassals by the teachings of Gita* (Mitsui;uni), 
must have become by the beginning of the present century 
a strong inherited idea, l am willing, therefore, to modify 
my original statement, and to say, that jealousy was, 
perhaps, a minor motive, and loyalty to the Emperor was 
the major motive* 

Taking up now international affairs, I wish to reiterate 
my previously expressed opinion, f that Xariaki!, though 
the lender of the Jot, or anti-foreign party, may nnt have 
been at heart so much opposed to foreign intercourse. 


■ Vide Vol. XVIII, T.irt I, of die " Transactions h ' of liiis bocitly. 
f Vide Vol, £¥ 111 , Part !. pp 14 and 15, of tke 11 Transaction*. 1 ^ 
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He was a student of geography, and himself constructed 
some wooden globes, one of which he presented to the 
Emperor, and two or three of which mny now be seen in 
one of the buildings of the ShukO-kwan, in Mito. He was 
also a student of western science, history, and, perhaps, 
even of the despised “foreign sect, Christianity. He 
may, possibly, have been led into anti-foreign opinions 
through the influence of his privy councillor, Fujita, who 
has been well described as follows:— “Astern samurai 
of the old type, highly educated and loyal to the traditions 
of his time, he set himself stoutly to oppose foreign 
intercourse, and doubtless used his influence in that 
direction with the well-known Chdnagon , the Prince of 
Mito, whose confidential adviser he was.” But I am 
rather inclined to think, that to a great extent the compli¬ 
cations of national politics affected his opinions on 
international affairs. Even a superficial student of 
Japanese history knows, that among the Revolutionists 
of 1868 were many patriots, who had been opposed to 
the foreign treaties, because the baku/u was in favor of 
them; who, though not personally inimical to foreign 
intercourse, had used the “ JOi battle-cry" as a pretext 
for arousing the nation against the alarmingly increasing 
usurpations of the ShOgunate ; and who, having once 
succeeded in restoring the Emperor to his ancestral power 
and dignity, proceededTurther, by opening intercourse with 
the nations of Asia, America and Europe, to develop a 
“New Japan/’ I have an idea, that this Prince of Mito 
was of the same type as the Princes of Satsuma and of 
ChOshu, who were also “^01 ” partisans; and that, had he 
lived till the Revolution, he would have had a prominent 
share, not only in its destructive phase, but also in the 
constructive phase which followed. 

After the death of Ii, the policy of the baku/u naturally 
underwent some change; and the order to Mito to return 
the Emperor’s letter of instructions was recalled. But 
AndO Tsushi ma no Kami, who succeeded Ii, “was too 

• Jata* Wukly Mail for February 15. 1889. 
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obstinate and ignorant to learn anything from his predeces¬ 
sor,” and pursued an unwise course. In February of 1862 
seven conspirators, of whom six (not “ three,” as I stated 
before)* belonged to Mito, attacked and wounded him near 
the Sakashita gate. A few months later, the Emperor 
sent Ohara Saemon no Kami to ^ edo, with Shimazu 
Hisamitsu and 600 soldiers to guard him. As a conse¬ 
quence of this Imperial ambassador's visit, the son of Ii 
was stripped of 100,000 koku of his dominion ; Manabe, And6 
and others either received the official censure, or were 
divested of more or less property; Ukai and other reformers 
were pardoned; and posthumous honors were bestowed 
upon Nariaki. 

In 1863 the Emperor called the ShOgun, Iyemochi, and 
many of the chief princes (including Mito), to meet at 
Kyoto, to consult about the foreign policy: but nothing 
definite was determined. Soon there were risings of 
reformers, led by Imperial officers, and comprising in their 
ranks some Mito men, and having in the Mito han many 
sympathizers; but they failed to accomplish anything. 
However, a young man, named Fujita KoshirO, son of 
Nariaki's privy councillor, in disgust at the weakness of 
the bakufu , held secret consultations with many who were 
of a similar opinion ; and finally, in the early part of 1864, 
he “hoisted a reformation banner in the cold wind of 
Mount Tsukuba, which soon became the vortex of a 
hurricane which swept over the neighboring provinces.” 
Recognizing himself to be too young (only about 25) to 
conduct the mob-like army, he made Tamaru Inanoemon, 
an old and popular soldier, general of the forces. The 
array was collected, not only from Hitachi, but also from 
Shimosa, Shimotsuke, Utsunomiya and Shinano. Remo¬ 
ving from Mount Tsukuba, they intended to fortify 
themselves at Nikk6; but, failing in that purpose, they took 
possession of Ohira-yama, near Tochigi, in Shimotsuke, 
and remained there for a time. From that place they 
sent forth their declaration of “ Son no Joi " (“ Honor 

• Vide VoL XVUI, Part I, p. 16, of the •• Transactions." 
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the Emperor and drive out the barbarians”). Prince 
Yoshiatsu, hearing of the movement, sent two persons 
(Yamakuni and Tachihara) to dissolve it. These men 
persuaded Fujita and his band to go back to Mount 
Tsukuba, and lie quiet there, where no princes of the 
neighborhood dared attack them. 

Meanwhile the policy of Kyoto, for some reason or other, 
began to change, and to coincide with that of \cdo. 1 hen 
the remnants of the party, which had been for a 

long time lying dormant, lost no time in attempting to 
regain their former position. The leaders, such as Ichi¬ 
kawa Sanzaeraon, Satfl Zusho, Asaina \ataroand others, 
collected the pupils of the K6d0-kwan, and petsuaded 
them, that, if the “robbers" in the province were not 
annihilated, the future of the Mito family would be 
uncertain. They went up to \edo with about joo joung 
men, advised the •« fickle prince " to try to put down the 
“rebellion," and accused Takeda Hikokurd, a councillor, 
and others. Consequently lakcda and Sugiura were ex¬ 
pelled from their positions, and Ichikawa and friends 
became councillors. Ichikawa tried to have Takeda put 
to death: but the old patriot, being rescued from that fate, 
was imprisoned in Mito. 

In July of that year (1864) the bakufti sent out an army 
against Tsukuba ; and Ichikawa joined it with 300 pupils : 
but about a month later they were severely defeated at 
Shimozuma, their head-quarters. Those samurai who 
were in Mito were not a little enraged at the condition of 
affairs, and, compelling Takeda, though he was under 
imprisonment in his own house, to join the expedition, 
went up to Yedo. A number of merchants and farmers 
united with them, so that “ a great current flowed day and 
night toward Yedo." But the bakufu prohibited the Mito 
vassals from passing the barricade at Matsudo, in 
ShimGsa; and permitted only a few persons to enter Yedo. 
Those who succeeded in passing through saw \oshiatsu, 
and used all their powers to prevail upon him to displace 
the Ichikawa party. Finally they succeeded; Ichikawa 
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and others were deprived of their offices, and were ordered 
to be imprisoned. 

At that time, of the Kan-to leaders, Satd only was in 
Yedo; and he unlawfully went down with several hundred 
men to Mito. On their way, he met Ichikawa, who, after 
the defeat at Shimo/uma, was hastily returning to Yedo. 
The latter, however, changed his route, and, together with 
SatO’s party, entered Mito by the road from Kasama, in 
order to avoid the rival party, who w'ere crowding along on 
the main road to Yedo. Miura Tadafusa, the guardian 
of the Mito castle, refused to permit the Kan-U men to 
enter the castle; but, being unable to prevent them from 
forcing an entrance, committed suicide. The Kan-t6 
leaders, then, in spite of the protests of the wise widow 
of Nariaki, imprisoned some of the councillors, the wives 
and children of Takcda and others; arrested about 70 
“Jtii” partisans, some of whom were secretly killed in 
prison ; destroyed the houses of some merchants who went 
up to Yedo with the Sei-W samurai ; and put to death even 
some women and children. 

The Tsukuba army, which had a little before removed 
its head-quarters to Ogawa, in East Ibaraki County, 
hearing of the successful entrance of the rival pnrty into 
Mito, invaded this city with only 300 men, but were 
repulsed. In August the baku/u sent out a second army 
against the Sci to. Tanuma Gemba no Kami was the 
leader; and the soldiers were numerous (13,000) and well* 
disciplined. Only a few days later, Prince Yoshiatsu, who 
wished to quell the disturbance peacefully, despatched 
Matsudaira Oi no Kami, of Shishido, as his agent, to 
undertake the difficult task of pacification. Sakakibara, 
Torii, Oku bo, Tani and other eminent Mito vassals 
accompanied him, and the party of Takcda followed; 
so that the whole company numbered about 3,000. On 
the way, they met slight opposition; and, when they 
reached this city, they were unexpectedly welcomed with 
bullets by Ichikawa's men. The latter proved so strong, 
that Matsudaira found it impossible to enter at once, and 
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retire'.! first to Isoham a and ItvMmachi, and afterwards to 
Mina to. Here he was soon joined by FujlU* who, 
declining the aid of the mercenary and turbulent rabble 
from ail parts, kept only his picked and brave Mito mum 
In September Tanuma arrived at the town of Yufci r 
whither Ichikawa went, and, persuading him to assist 
against the Minato army, thus gained a large re-inforce- 
mant. Mataudaira then tried to enter Mito, but waa 
repulsed with great loss, and retired again to Mina to, 
’ll here he was besieged by Ichikawa's and Tan u mas united 
forces. This large army slowly but steadily encompassed 
M:nato: so the circle of the besieged grew narrower day 
by day. « The fields and groves of the neighboring 
villages were filled with the cold and silvery light of bright 
armor and polished weapons. In the night the torch * 
lights of the sentinels changed the eastern sky into red,” 
The army in Minalo, especially the old Tsukuba band; 
fought bravely in many battles; but in vain. 

In the btiku/u army was a young officer, who sympa. 
thired with the misfortune of Mataudaira, and purposed 
to arrange good terms of peace for him. One day in 
November, in the midst of a battle, he came, unarmed and 
waving a fan, into Mina to, and called fur Mataudaira. 
He then recommended MaUudaira to go to Tod a Ktauke, 
who had just come down from Yedo, as the commander 
of the besieging force. Matsudaira, although many of 
his vassals objected to such a rash course, a few davs 
Htvr, with poly twenty of his vassals, proceeded to Todas 
camp. Just before his departure lie acknowledged to 
lakeda, that his attempt was rash and dangerous; but 
added, that if hi a death could prove their true purposes, 
iiv would die willingly; and then he separated in tears 
from hts companions. The next day it was reported in 
Minato through a letter from one of his vassals, that 
Maisudafra had gone with Toda to Yedo: but this was 
only a scheme on the part of Ichikawa to deceive the 
M junto army. In truth Matsudmra, having fallen into 
the hands of a relentless enemy, because lie had, by 
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opposing an official army of the bakufu, technically com* 
mitted treason, was deprived of his offices, and compelled 
to commit suicide by hara-kiri . .The vassals who were 
with him suffered the same fate. 

Several days after Ichikawa tried to divide the Minato 
forces by persuading Snkakibara, Toni, and others, who 
were already regretting that they “ had entered the 
whirlwind," to surrender. A large number surrendered 
their swords to Ichikawa, and about too were put to death. 
But the Tsukuba contingent, having stood to the last, 
determined to push their way to Kybto.* Only 800 
veterans, guided by the old and heroic Takeda, began to 
take the unsafe journey; but they were afterwards joined 
by 200 more. “Their tired feet had to climb many 
steep passes, and creep down countless dangerous preci¬ 
pices. Their weary arms must break various strong 
barricades, and kill thousands of opponents. In the 
interval of 150 ri there lay endless hardships and cal¬ 
amities." They pushed through Shimotsuke (where they 
defeated the army of the Kurobane han), Kozuke (where 
they defeated the army of the Takasaki han), Shinano 
(tvhere they defeated the armies of the Takashima han 
and the Matsumoto han), and in the middle of January, 
1865, arrived in Mino. There hearing that a large army 
filled the usual road into Omi, they changed their course, 
and, entering Echizen, reached the village, Niho, near 
ImashO. “The keen north-west blast froze the fingers 
of the warriors; the snow was knee-deep; their clothes 
were thin; food was scanty; and a large army stood before 
them." Filled with disappointment, Takeda sent the 
Prince of Kaga a letter, begging him to pity the sufferings 
which they had incurred on account of their patriotism. 
Finally they surrendered, and were at first treated with 
generous hospitality. [See Note C.] 

That Takeda, Fujita and their band were on their way 
to Kydto, was known to Kciki, who was then in the 
capital, and who was appointed commander-in-chief o f 

* To see Kciki, Nariaki's seventh son. 
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the army despatched against them. He went, however, 
with the main body of the army only as far as Kaizu, 
in Omi, while the van pressed on, and finally intercepted 
the fugitives. I he commander of the Kaga army was 
one Nagahara JinshichirA, who was very loyal and kind, 
and knew the true reason, why Takeda and the others 
had taken up arms. He went to the head quarters at 
Kaizu, and apologized for them to Keiki; but could not 
obtain pardon. Keiki, in his heart, wished to save 
them: but he feared, that, if he was too kind to his own 
subjects who had risen against the baku/u, he might be 
accused of complicity with them. At that time in the 
btikitfu army was a cruel officer, named Yui Zusho, who 
wished to show them no pity; and notwithstanding that 
many princes (Kaga, Inaba, Bixen, Hamada, Shimabara 
and Kitsuregawa) and officers entreated for pardon, 
insisted on putting them to death. The prisoners, in 
the meantime, had been removed to Tsuruga, and impris¬ 
oned in three temples, where they were treated, like 
common criminals, with great cruelty. (Among the 
number was an old woman of 56, who was the mother 
of one of Takeda's soldiers, and preferred to be killed 
with her son than to die in Mito). Finally about the 
middle of March, 136 were condemned to banishment; 
Takeda (aged 62), Yamakuni (aged 72), Fujita and about 
350 others were put to death: but, by some good fortune, 
Takeda’s grandson, aged 18, escaped. In May the wives, 
children and grand-children of Takeda, Yamakuni and 
others were put to death in Mito; and the heads of 
Takeda’s wife, 8 year old son, and 12 year old grandson, 
were exposed to the public. [See Note D.J 
Thus the Kan-td gained a complete victory, which was 
enhanced by the fact, that the allowances of their partisans 
were increased. But the effects of this short, but terrible 
and bloody, strife could be plainly seen. “ The appearance 
of the city was that of a ruined place: houses were 
deserted, and gardens were desolated; only cherry flowers 
were white, and pine-trees were green, as in to held 
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days." The slaughter of this internecine strife had been so 
dreadful, that the vitality of the Mito clan was completely 
drained; and Mito, therefore, had no important part in 
the actual hostilities of the Revolution, in which she ought 
to have been found as a leader, side by side with Satsuma, 
Choshu, Tosa, etc. In fact, Mito has not yet fully 
recovered from the desolating effects of that civil war; 
and has now but slight influence in official circles. 

The Revolution of 1868, of course, changed entirely the 
state of affairs in Mito. The Kan~td who favored the 
ShGgun, at first intended to stay in the castle; but 
learning, that many of their followers were on the point 
of deserting, they fled to Aizu. The remnants of the 
Sei-t 6 , improving the opportunity, sent an army against 
them. Finally the strong castle of Aizu, though garrisoned 
by brave soldiers, sunk to the ground. Ichikawa, Asaina 
and others then turned back, and again entering Mito, 
where there was only a small number of old samurai, 
almost succeeded in getting possession of the castle. But 
re-inforcements of Sci-tO men soon appeared, and, after 
bloody fighting, defeated the Kan-t 6 forces. The latter 
fled into Shimosa; but, being quickly pursued, were com* 
plctely destroyed. Some who failed to make their escape 
from Mito were put to death by the Sci-td. Asaina and his 
son were killed; Satd died in Echigo; Ichikawa escaped, 
but the next year (1869) was arrested, brought to Mito, and 
publicly crucified head downward in broad daylight. 

When peace was finally established, the bodies of some 
who had been killed, or had died, in other provinces, were 
allowed to be buried in Mito. The family of Matsudaira 
Oi no Kami was re-established. In 1875, at Matsubara, 
in Tsuruga, where the bodies of Takcda, Fujita and 
others repose, a temple wap dedicated to those brave 
warriors. In 1878, when the Emperor visited the Hoku- 
riku-dO he stopped at Tsuruga, and contributed 500 yen 
to that temple. In 1880 a large monument was built, 
for which the Governor of Shiga Ken wrote the inscription. 
In 1889, at the time of the promulgation of the con- 
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solution, the elder Fujita was promoted in rank; and 
about the same time the younger Fujita, Takeda and others 
were enshrined among I he heroes to be worshipped at the 
ShOkonsha, in TGkyC; while Ichikawa and others oF the 
Kan-/o received pardon* In Mito now r the old hatted 
between the factions has disappeared, and peace reigns; 
and one of the Kan-ta samurai is watchman of the cemetery 
at Zuiryu, where lie the mortal remains of some, whom 
in their life he bitterly fought, but In their death he 
zealously protects. 

In conclusion, permit me to say h that I am aware, that 
there are indefinite and unintelligible matters in this paper* 
The materials at hand were very confusing and often 
contradictory; so that sometimes it was impossible to 
ascertain with certainty the truth. I am also aware, 
that, strictly speaking, the Milo Civil War was of short 
duration, and occupies 1 an exceedingly small port son of 
this paper. But it was not possible to limit this topic 
to its literal interpretation; for the war would be completely 
unintelligible without a consideration of the causes and 
occasions which led to the bloody battles. And, although 
actual hostilities did not break out till in the * Go's, the 
spirit of jealousy and strife w-as stirring up the Mito han 
from at least as far back as the beginning of the present 
century. I understand, that the Mito family are super* 
vising the preparation of a history of the Civil War, and 
purpose to treat the subject impartially* I trust* that that 
work will throw' light on the indistinct phases of that strife, 
and wilt enable students of Japanese history* local and 
national, to form an accurate and unprejudiced judgment of 
the Mito Civil War, which undoubtedly had no small share 
in precipitating the Revolution of iSGS* 



[NOTE A.] 


I wish to acknowledge my special indebtedness, in the preparation 
of this paper, to a colleague, Professor C. Tani, who, by consulting 
various native works, and furnishing me with translations, has rendered 
most valuable assistance. 


[NOTE B.] 

THE SAKURADA ASSAILANTS. 


The number of assailants in this affair has been variously stated at 
•* sixteen,*'** seventeen " and " eighteen.” The discrepancy may have 
resulted from the fact, that one person gives the number only of 
Mito samurai ; while another includes the one Satsuma samurai who 
was connected with the affair. I am able now to correct all former 
mistakes, including my own,* and to verify the number "eighteen." 
given in Chapter XXIX of" Mito Yashiki." The names of the samurai 
are as follows;— 


Sano Takcnosuke. 
Arimura Jiroemon. 
Hasuda Ichigoro. 
Kurosawa ChfixaburO. 
Saito Kcmmotsu. 
Inada Jurft. 

HirooVa YojirO. 
Masuko Kimpachird. 
Kaigo Sagan os ukc. 


Oxeki WashichlrO. 
Koibuchi Kanamc. 

Ukubo SanjurO. 

Mori GorokurO. 

Sugiyama YaichirO. 
Moriyama Hannosuke. 
Yamaguchi Tatsunosuke. 
Hiroki Matsunosuke. 

Scki Tctsunosuke. 


Of these Arimura, the Satsuma man, being severely wounded, com¬ 
mitted suicide on tbe spot; Kaigo and Scki ran away, and escaped 
punishment; the remaining fifteen, having confessed to the authorities, 
were in due time put to death. Sano was the leader. 


• Vide VoL Will. I'sis r, p. 16, of tbe “ Transaction*." 
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[NOTE C.] 


AXECDOTES OF TAKEDA 
AND FUJITA. 


Th« following incidents nf thai renmkflMe fetreat arc taken itern 
fiew. 79 and 8a of the Kokumitt Temfl. which give art interesting 
iketch of "Tafccda KCHinsai,'* otherwise known as T iked a Hikokurtf, 
dr Takeda lg» no Kami 

On Nov. u (o.c.) they arrived it Shirotnachi, which wM defended 
by the lirs'C army of rise Takwaki h*u; so that they had to change 
their road, and encamped that night at a village w hich belonged to 
a smalt prince, who offered no resistance. The ne*l day they reached 
a village, catted Nanoka-macbit which was a military post of the 
Mieda family. When they were about to enter the barricades, they 
round only one iamuritr, who, dressed In ceremonial robes, sat genteelly 
bv the ride or the gale- The aid, decamp of the army waved Ins 
fan. and the army stopped at once. Then (tismeuntng, the mde de. 
camp inquired of the solitary ttm&m* whether he were a vassal or 
not of Maeda, and if so, whether he could permit them to pas* 
through. The mwurai answered: “It >* unlawful. Of course, for 
von tQ walk through in arms: hut, thoagh my province Is too small 
and too weak Id resist Von, >*t, if 1 allow yon to p«s through without 
shooting an arrow, there will be no excuse for me to plr.td to the 
baivfti. Be kind enough, therefore, tO pMS along another road; but 
if that is Impossible, cut off mv head. As long as I live, I should 
not permit you to P a.« the t mm,” The young men or the army, 

hearing Ibis, excitedly cried out: -Down with him! Down with 
him"" But Takeda stopped them, and changed his route. Tht* 
BQlftuy M it is said, was a great drunkard, who frerjnentiy 
mdulijed in abusive language to the disgust nf others, and who 
voluntarily ventured to ward off the calamity which was hnngmg 
over that place! 

At another village |ShImonida) the inhabitants sent a merger to 
implore the wmy nfll to spend the night there; because, Lf the 
parking rav should com, up with them, the battle must take place 
Luhin that village, Takeda refused to change the orders already 
given to the army to mop there; hut promised, if hie pursuers caught 
UP with him, to leave the village. And it » happened that neat 
day-break the T^aki army reached that village, and Takeda, 
agreeable to his promise, withdrew his army out of the village, and 

gained a victory, , * 

That tame nigh Fujita stopped at the house of a aim, named 
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Stlgchara. When the alarm was given of the arrival of the enemy, 
he was still in bed, Hearing [Ire round of the gun* and the noise of 
the cannon, he rose calmly and washed KEs face. When 3 messenger 
Of the army cimc from head-quarters to urge him [o make haste, he, 
OS if not hearing the message, deliberately finished hi* breakfast, and 
then went out. Very soim he came hack, anil saying that he was cold, 
iftked tot jz cup of When his host gave it to him, he said; 

" This is Ida tittle; please. give rut another larger topfull.'"' The host, 
having intended to ttk Fujita ta write a poem on a fan, took this 
Opportunity to proffer ki$ request, which Fujita granted. The host 
then requested one mure poem, which Fajita agreed to write, if he 
could have One more cup of juirc. Then, having received hi* drink, 
and having written another poem, he went GUI to [he battle-field. Thfft 
is rather a striking illustration of the stoical calmness of the ancient 
Iftmutai even under trying circumstances, and is the til Ore int cresting, 
because Fujita was only twenty-five years of age. 


[NOTE D.] 

FAREWELL POEMS. 


The following poems, of the morifnti satutamw order, were written 
ju»t before the death of the composers, and Are supposed to represent 
the feelings Of each. In view of the apppr caching fate. They are 
Characteriseically Japanese tn many respects, 

]. Written by Takeda, on a screen in a hotel in Imashft, Echkert; 
and supposed to represent his anxiety concerning the future of 
his Country, 

“ Fulu tahE ni 

Han* ¥*■ tkflnf to 
Tctchicsu iuo 

Kokoro-rukushl no 
Hnru no yama-mori/ 1 — 

" At every blast of the wind, the mountain-watchman in the spring is 
exceedingly anxious flit ** standing, sitting’ 1 ] how the (lowers [will fare]. 

II, Written hy Mr*, Talced a to express her sorrow at dying an 
infamous death. 

Kancte mi wi 

Nash! to omoedo 
Yamabuki no 

Ham ni niow&dc 
China zo kanashiki/'— 
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4* Though I always thought I have no life, it it pitiful to wither away 
without becoming the fragrant blossom of the yellow rote.” (There is 
in this ode a panning allusion to the fact that the yellow roae. though an 
exceedingly beautiful flower, has no seed (ml ); while she herself has no 
life (mi), and perishes in a sad and untimely death). 

III. Written by Yaraakuni, who. being perhaps the oldest (7a) of 
the band, might have been expected to entertain some solemn 
ideas, but who indulges in what may be called, both literally 
and metaphorically, “dare-devil" sentiments ! 

“ Iza saraba 

Meido no oni to 
Hito ikusa.”— 

“ Now, farewell! one [more] fight, with the devils of hell 1 * 

IV. Written by Fujita to illustrate his hope, that his prime purpose, 
to uplift the dignity of the Emperor, though it seemed to have 
failed, would eventually be achieved. Only three years later 
the fruition of his hope came in the Revolution. 

•• Mono-nofu no 

Omoi-kometaru 
Azusa yumi 

Hiki-tsumctc koso 
Nani tayumu beki.”— 

“The warrior’s zealous asusa* bow which lias been bent (stretched), 
how can it be unbent ?” 

(can never be loosened). 


[NOTE E.J 

The accompanying portrait was drawn by Prof. Tatebc, of the Ibara- 
ki JinjO Chd GakkO; and was taken from a portrait drawn when the 
prince was about 35 years old. It is said to be a very good likeness. 


A kind of wood much used for bows. 







Nariaki [ Kckko) Prince of Mi to, 






ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE 
COPPER COINS OF JAPAN. 

BY 

Leon van de Polder. 

(Read 17//1 March, 1891.^ 


For several years past I have occupied myself in col¬ 
lecting old coins. At first, of course, having only a 
few specimens, my interest in the subject was not so 
great as, I presume, would be the case with any one 
collecting not only coins but any other objects. By 
degrees, however, as the number of my coins grew larger, 
my interest and attention also increased, until at last, 
I have come to think that there are few things more 
interesting to collect than old coins. It is in leisure 
time, not only an agreeable but even a deeply interesting 
pursuit. Many historical passages of high interest are 
to be found in, or are connected with these small pieces 
of metal coin. The main difficulty connected with it lies 
in procuring the necessary information respecting them. 
But few works, if any, have been published upon this 
subject, therefore many persons desirous of ascertaining 
the dates when the coins were struck, and other particu¬ 
lars relating to them, find themselves quite unable to carry 
out their purpose on account of their not knowing the 
language. I hope, therefore, in the present little work to 
make things somewhat easier and more satisfactory for 
future collectors. 

It is only by the arduous study of a number of ancient 
Japanese books that 1 have been able to gather together 
the present particulars; particulars which, on account 
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of the numerous historical passages connected with the 
numismatic*! records which I give, will, I trust, make 
this little work interesting. 

[n classifying the coins according to their antiquity. 
I Itave found great assistance in the newly published 
book in two volumes entitled Meiji-shittsen-sempu 
»»by the late Mr. Mariishima, who In the Tokug.nva 
time was first tutor at the court of the Shogun and 
afterwards Hohn-BtigyiH or commander-in-chief of artillery 
under the same government. 

Although this may, in general. Le relied upon for its 
accuracy, jet I cannot quite agree with what is tfnid in 
the Preface—that the old hooks published in Japan upon 
numismatics cannot bo relied upon on account of the 
meagre knowledge and instruction of the authors or former 
years, inasmuch bs the old books in my possession give, 
as a general rule, the same jears and periods as Mr. Nam- 
shim a, and in many cases they have afforded me more 
details and particulars which are often rather lacking 
in the Affiji -shinsen-saiipu , which is only more systema¬ 
tically drawn up than its ancient predecessors upon w hich, 
after all, it is entirely based. 

The old books consulted by me, and belonging to my 
collection are: 

1, Bampfrntnshv 77 IT £ 1 ft, vain me Mo. g. This book 
is in thirteen volumes, and is a kind of encyclopedia of 
which volume 9 is entirely devoted to coins. It dates 
from the seventh year of Cienroku ?ci# (A.D* 1694.) 

2, Ktihd'hynl'uy01 , iffr j:t O HH by one Mura-Useki of 
Osaka, is in one volume and dates from the 1st j’car of 
Kwansei JJf (A.D* 17S9), and treats only of coins, 

3. Kosti-koscnktigiiwi tltiisei Hi S II?:'i in one vol¬ 
ume, dates from the 7th year Kwansei 7 E i& (A.D,-1795). 
This also treats only of coins. 

4. in two voumes 
by Narushinia Ryuhoku, published in the 15th j r enr and 
18th year of Meiji tyih (A.D, 1881-1SS51 and treating only 
of coins. 
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5* Kotttt'ckinkivafii by Qzavvs Tatsumoto, 

in one volume dating from the 15th year of Tcmrati 
Km( A,D> tSi 5 ). 

6* S}tinkfy*i k<}hd'Sitkatt t't & IEfL # £2 S£ by Kariya 
Kwabhi, dated from the 12LI1 year of Bunkivn $ti£ 
(A* I), 1 Si 5) in one volume* 

7, i fp 3J il £ 5 ; by Yoahikftwa Naoyuki* The 

coins of China and Japan, in one volume* dated the tsl 
ye.tr of Tcmmei M ®| 17Si). 

I have fort her been able* thanks to the kindness of my 
friend Moifsr. D, Chiossone of the Imperial Printing 
Bureau or IttSttfstikyoku, who but it to me to consult* 
the work entitled ; 

S, Dtiinihan-kw-ihcishi Ji; B $ ItfRf S or History of the 
Coins of Japan, published in the gtb and toth years of 
Meiji jUf^ (A.D. 1876-1877) by the OkumshS or Finance 
Department, in the time of Count Okuma’s administra' 
lion. 

I am glad to be able to say that after great difficulty* 
I have been able to find a copy of this work which I have 
now added to my collection of books bearing upon the 
present subject and consisting of 46 volumes. 

From the above mentioned works 1 shall notv make the 
following extracts, which I think will be found interesting* 

The Era of jingb KQgO # Jjr 5 Jsf. This Empress, 
the consort of Chfiai Ten rid ikjfC^U who died in the 
qih year of his reign (20 1 A.D.J, became Regnant and 
reigned for 6g years, until her death in the year 269 A.D. 

In the 5'ear 201 A.D. she crossed over to Shinra KH 
a part of Corea, embarking at a place called Wnkksu 
friafife 

The King of Shinra without taking up arms or 
showing any opposition whatever, submitted, and gave 
himself up to her, and Her Majesty returned 40 Japan 
w ith 80 vessels laden with gold, silver, and other precious 
things. The two kings of Ktirat l!i Id and Hvakusai 
E jfi, two other parts of Corea, also submitted to her. 
These particulars are taken from a work entitled Njftort 
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shoki il^yjse. After this time, it would seem that 
tributes of gold* silver and other precious things wore 
received. It is said that she also brought some coins 
or money of the shape of a bird. This coin however is 
only mentioned in old hooks, no drawing being given. 
In mv collection I have a coin which may be the one in 
question. 

In the 3bth year of the regency of the Empress Jingo 
KogO *4 J/i <J. ft (238 A. D.) it is said that gold and other 
precious things ivere received as presents from China. 

In the 14th year of the reign of the Emperor Ojtn 
TennO S % fi (2S2 A.D.) it is stated that Yu*uki- 
kun i'j 11 S n later on said to be a son of the King of 
Hyakusal drift a part of Corea, came to japan bearing 
gifts of gold, silver etc, and according to the work en¬ 
titled Dainitwmhi * 11 #* or History of Japan, His 
Majesty the Emperor was highly pleased to accept these 
presents, and, as guerdon, accorded him permission to 
reside in the Empire, and further assigned to him n gift of 
land. I find in my Japanese Shimcu tiLWiifyd 
or Japanese Chronology, an article corresponding in date 
with the arrival of this Corcan, which, although it has 
no connection with Numismatics, is nevertheless from 
a historical point or view very interesting* I shall 
therefore give it: " At the same time, two women were 
“sent aver from Corea as presents, to teach in Japan 

the way of weaving silk with figures or brocade; they 
*• were kept at the court, and there they instructed pupils 
"in their art* These two women were testers, one being 
" named Aydha mW and the other Karelia 
“The elder* Kureha, really did the weaving while 
n the younger, Ay aha, sat above the loom racing tuc 
** threads as the tvork proceeded, ns was necessary to 
" produce .the figures in the woven cloth, Noiv even 
down to this day that part &f the work in thin trade is 
still called Ay tutor» a word derived from this woman 3 
name; so in like manner, is the term Go/uku ^§i which 
the Japanese apply to woven goods, is derived from the 
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name Kureha which is only another reading of the same 
character. 

In KyOto these women came to be deified and worship¬ 
ped as the tutelar}' goddesses of that trade. 

According to the work Dainihon-kicahcishi -k U 
Uf?8 Sfc there was silver money in the time of the Emperor 
Genso TennO BAVnX 51 (485. A.D.); one piece was of one 
sun diameter (1 Jap. inch or=ccntm.), and weighed 
1 momme 8 /«« = 104.97 grs. troy. Another of the same 
diameter weighed 3 momme (174.99 grs. troy). The 
fact that since the time of the Empress JingO KOgO 
quantities of gold and silver were received, and the exis¬ 
tence of the above mentioned pieces conclusively prove 
that coins were already in use in Japan at that time. 
In Gensd Tcnno's time we find even that on account 
of the crops having been plentiful and the consequent 
prosperity of the farmers, the price of rice was fixed at 
one silver piece per one koltu. 

In the time of the Emperor Hansho Tennd U IE X £ 
(406-11 A.I).) there were gold, silver and copper coins, 
and all these must have been made from metal received 
from abroad inasmuch as it is not recorded that gold, 
silver, or copper, had, up to that time, been found in Japan. 

In the time of the Empress Suiko Tenn6 Ift A 'X* fi 
and in the 13th year of her reign (605 A.D.) according to 
the work Nihonshoki 11 # JJ jl! gold was received as 
tribute from KOrai ft M, a part of Corea, and of this gold, 
by Imperial Decree, and by order of the Prince Imperial 
and the ministers, an idol was made, and when the King of 
Corea heard of this, he sent a further tribute of 300 gold 
ryd & H Q W. 

The origin of gold, silver and other tribute being paid to 
Japan by Corea is said to be really this: 

One night the Empress Jingd KogO dreamed that the god 
of Sumiyoshi or SumiyoshiMy6jin whose shrine and temple 
are in Osaka, appeared to her and said : * I give the gold 

and silver countries Kdrai, Hyakusai, Shinra, and Ninna 
tt ® to the Emperor you bear within you * Her Majesty was 
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pregnant at that time, and it was on account of this dream, 
that she undertook to cross over and lake possession of 
those countries, appointing officials to administer the realm 
during her absence, nnd stationing guards along the coast 
to protect the Empire from invasion. 

The same work Xihonshoki records also a very 
clever and npt saying of the Emperor Senkwa TennO 
’iC ft k who reigned from 536 to 539 A.D. that:—“ Food 
“is the principal thing required under this Heaven; thou- 
“ sands and thousands of pieces of gold will not nourish 
“you, nor will thousands of precious stones quench one's 
“ thirst.” 

Shoku ica Tcnka no vtolo fieri, 

Ggon tnan gw art uye wo ry 6 su bcluirazu, 

Hakugyoku senko nanso yoku rei wo submenu. 

In the first year of the Empress KOkyoku Tcnno 
Si Mi X* 51 (642 A.D.) tribute of gold and silver was received 
from KOrai borne by an embassy which landed at Naniwa^u 
or Osaka. 

In the work Shinstnncmpyd I find that again in 647 
A.D. and 653 A.D. embassies came from Corea to Japan 
bearing tribute. 

In the 3rd year of the reign of the Emperor Temmu 
TennO k K R ffi (675 A.D.) in the 3rd month silver was 
received from the Island of Tsushima ami regarding 
this, in the Xihonshoki we read that in that month 
the governor of Tsushima—Oshiumi Okuni k til 

found, for the first time, silver in his province, and 
presented it to the Court. This was the first silver found 
in this Empire, and consequently the precious metal was 
first offered up to the different gods, after which portions 
were given to the high officials and to all of the rank of 
Shdkin and Duibu kk. The governor of Tsu¬ 

shima received the rank of ShOkiu in recompense for 
the seal and activity which he had displayed in the matter. 

In the Sth year and 10th year of the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Temmu TennO (6S0-82 A.D.), tribute was again 
received from Shinra (a part of Corea) consisting o r gold, 
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silver, copper, iron, piece goods, silk, deer and other skins, 
fine hemp, and banners embroidered with gold and silver. 
As a proof that the tributes must have been very plentiful 
at that epoch, I may adduce the fact that in a sumptuary 
law promulgated in that year the costumes to he worn by 
the different classes from the princes down to the lowest 
of the people were >cgulated and fixed. In the same 
decree the wearing of gold and silver embroideries was also 
placed under certain restrictions and regulations. 

In the time of the Emperor Kdtdku Tennfi 
(645*654 A.D.) a law was already passed forbidding the 
burial of the dead with gold, silver, copper, or iron in the 
coffin, as this had become an almost universal custom 
with the people. 

In the 12th year of the reign of the Emperor Temmu 
TennS (684 A.D.) it is said that copper coin was first 
circulated, the circulation of silver coin being stopped. 
But in the same year the silver coinage was resumed. 
This was the 10th year after silver was first found in the 
Empire, and thus the silver coin spoken of will probably 
be that which was made in the time of Gens$ TennO 
SR 5 n X ffi (485-487 A.D.), I may further remark with regard 
to the decree in which the use of copper coin is prescribed, 
that it is the first notice which we find of the existence of 
such coin at all, and as the decree contains nothing but 
the bare prescription that copper coin in future is to pass 
current, we have no basis upon which to ground a state¬ 
ment as to where these coins came from or when they were 
struck; it is, however, most probable that it was a Chinese 
coin brought over through Corea, although it is possible 
that it may have come from China directly. 

In the 4th month of the 1st year of Shucha 
(6S6 A.D.) tribute was again received from Shinra 
(Corea) but was this time only brought to Tsukushi 213 ? 
(at present known as Chikuzcn and Chikugo). This 
tribute consisted of gold and silver pure; articles wrought 
in gold and silver; gold and silver embroidered stutls 
gauze and other tissues; gold and silver bells and various 
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other articles of the precious metal a; and horses, males, 
and dogs. 

In the second year of the reign of the Empress Jilfl 
TennO (691 A.D.) tribute was received from 

Shinrn consisting of gold, silver, copper, and iron. This 
time the ship bearing the tribute came to Dazaifu 
in Chikuzen. At the: same time idols, embroideries and 
paintings on silk, birds, horses etc. were brought; and an 
envoy of the name of Surin flj presented to the 

Court several beautiful articles wrought in gotd and silver. 

In the 5th year of the reign of the Empress JitO TennO 
(694 A,D.) a silver lode was found in lyonokuni 1 ? fS in 
Shikoku, and silver and silvoa ore were presented to the 
court. In the 7th month of this year the governor of 
lyo named Tanaka ason Hflmaro m *f» $3 ® Ife ?f and others 
found a silver lode in the mountain called Mimma-yamfl 
PflPidf in the county of UwagGri ’ffitlW, and they sent 
3 iEmi, 8 rfi H ft A ffl of silver and u basket of ore as 
sample to the Court. This is mentioned in the work Dai- 
nihotuhi Vnd fn the Xihanshoki. 

In the 8th y&a of the reign of the Empress jit# lennu 
(697 A.D.) or first year of the reign of the Emperor Mombu 
Tennti £ JESS one named Nawo no hirashi udakemam 
ifitffi-I was appointed director of the mint Tdicashi 

t& s.S M. Up to this time there had been no official position, 
and this therefore was the first appointment accompanied 
with a definite rank that was made and is another proof 
that coin was already struck here at this time. Some Looks 
also state that copper coin was made : if this be so,, it must 
have been made from copper received from abroad seeing 
that copper bad not yet been found in japan. 

In the -2nd year of the reign of the Emperor Mombu 
Terms * ft * £ (tigS A.D.} copper ore was received from 
Inabi P 3 l£ at present known as Toltoriken; and from lyo 
|| at present known as Ehimeken tin and tin ore were 
received. From SuwO PT F 5 at present \ amaguehiken 
copper was brought and some, also, was received from 
Tsushima $1 Ik 
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It is further said in some of the boohfl in my possesion 
that it was only in the 12th month of the 3rd year of the 
reign of Emperor Mombu Tennfl (699 A.D.) that a 
director of the mint was app mt-d, and that this function 
was called Tdsettshi , stdl this position %vas created 
already two years ago as aforesaid, hut at this time now 
a new director wns appointed 00c named N?iwo-na-GshE 
Xu kalomi ason Imimaro iff -k £Jt c b 12 41 G1 £r fffc 

The first copper piece of Japan is said to he a coin quite 
ph*in. and without any characters on it, in shape it is circular 
and has a round hole in the centre. On the face around 
the hole, are four small round marks with a cross. At the 
hack there Efi nothing* the surface being entirely smooth. 
It is very roughly made. 

Sec No, t of the Japanese coins. Illustrations of this 
coin are found in nearly every' old hook treating on coins* 
and it is always stated to have been struck in iht* lime 
of Mijtnhu Tenn6 (&g7-7o<j A D.) ‘ hut it is impossible 

to find out either the c^acl date or its sire and weight, 

and I believe that although we see that copper ore had 

lately been Found and presented to the Court, still the 

quantity then found was small and the true method of 
coining was not yet well understood in Japan, and this 
h probably the reason why this piece is roughly made 
and rather uneven. It fs most likely that it was made 
from copper received from abroad, as that was at this 
time much more plentiful than that which was mined 
here. 

In the 4th year of the reign of the Emperor Mombu 
Tennfi (700 A.Pi, Prince Osaka be Sbinm) Ipl BE K ip and 
two other ministers were ordered by His Majesty to make 
regulations and taws, and in these taws it was ordered 
that theT OkurashQ or Ministry of Finance should 

have the administration of the entire finance and taxes, and 
tihoufd decide the values and prices of coins, gold, silver, 
precious stones, copper, iron, ivory, feathers, lacquer ware, 
and piece goads, and regulate weights and measures, in 
the interest of commerce in general. It was further laid 
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down that lhe Okitrn^fu 5 should enjoy a monopoly of the 
mint inf; of gold, silver, copper, and iron coin 3, 

la an article of the above laws, relating: to mines it 
wag enacted that mines which were discovered,' and not 
taken over by the government, might Ik? worked by the 
farmers themselves, upon application being made fur 
permission at proper quarters. 

In the rst year of TaihiJ A:fF {702 A.D.) an envoy 
was sent to Mutsu F£ $1 now Miyagiken and Awomoriken 
to have the gold mfncs there worked and the ore smelted. 

At this time a tribute of gold arrived from Tsushima. 
Tn the 3rd month of the same venr nn officer was HEni to 
Mutsu in connection ivilh the working of gold mines- this 
statement is found in. the work Zrku tuft nki fljfl Ei^tC— 
and in the same month a tribute of gold was again received 
from Tsushima* Now, as gold had been found in several 
places in this year, the denomination of the period was 
changed and a new era inaugurated and the 1st year of 
Tarhij AtT commenced. These characters mean J ‘ Great 
Treasure." 

Home time before this, one Mita Gose B. EH Ji i?S of 
Oshimiguri in Vamnto-no-kuni was sent to Tsushima to 
commence the working of n gold mine and in the JSth 
month of the same year (701 A.D.) in recompense for 
the real displayed by him in the matter, this Go fie received 
the rank of Shtirokui fllArfi for 1st of the 6th grade). 

Tn the 3rd year of TaihO -k If (703 A*D.) silver was 
received from the province of Kii-no kuni and it is 

further said that from the two counties in this Kii-no-kuni, 
named respectively Nakog 'ud & Hi M and Nakusagfri £ ft 
B, in this year instead of the taxes being levied in Jinen 
they were received in siik, and from the three counties of 
Ategfin WISEST, litakagori tlSjft TIP ami Mur-ogvri £ &] .PJt, the 
taxes or revenue were collected in silver, which proves 
that at that time ibis metEtl was found in Kyushu. 

According to the works Boku-nihonki and the 
Mitukngarni in the reign of the Empress Gemmei 

TennC in the 1st year of Wadft frr 1^1 (70S ATM 
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copper was received In payment of revenue from the 
province of M usnshi jft & where a director of the mint or 
Ttiwnshi iS £| 3] was appointed. 

The copper coin called Wadd-knichirt fil f**| G£| 15 was put 
in circulation at that time. There were however two kinds 
of this coin Wudu-kaichin, for, besides the copper one, wc 
find another made of sliver, and of the copper one different 
varieties again were made. In the same year {708 A*D.) 
in the 1st month WadO hi jr! (meaning *■ Our Copper 1 ' or 
,l Copper of Japan,’ ) from the county ChichibugOri fA * lif 
in the province of Musafihi copper was presented to the 
Cuuit, and it was in commemoration of this, the first 
discovery of copper in the iimpire, that, by Imperial 
decree, the denomination of the year was changed and 
a new era called Wado fit *8 was inaugurated. 

According to the works Zoku-mkonkt and liuijd- 
kokusbi J& 'K 133 &, in the 2nd month of this year 170S 
A.D.f one named Tajibbrio-Mahito Miyakcmaro of the 
rank af j fugoijo t£JE&±£fa# 3 SA = Hff was appointed 
director of the mini in Mu&aahi; or Tostnski, 

In the 5th month of this year (70S A.LX) the first 
silver coins made of Japanese silver were put in circula¬ 
tion ( and in the 7 th month of the same year copper coins 
were minted in Ominokunl and were pul in 

circulation in the Sth month, and these according to the 
works entitled rSeit-f 3 ft i*£ ami Sen kwa-kagnm i jft Vr Si 
were the above mentioned coins called WadO-kmchin, 

Sec No. 2, 'Hits is a facsimile of the silver piece of 
Wadu-kaiCbtn fij R Ell *> which four characters arc un the 
face, one on each side of the square hole in the centre. 
The diameter of this coin is 8 fw or 24J mm., its weight 
is 2 invmttif i pun (about I22jj grs. troy). 

The silver com is very rare, being now hardly over to 
be met with, but a gentleman named Narnia Zemhci of 
Osaka is in possession of one. 

See No* 3, This i« the facsimile of the copper WadO* 
kflichln coin. The characters are disposed in the same 
manner around the square hole in the centre; its diameter 
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is also & bu or 24^ mm. and its weigh* i mommt or 5S* 
33 gra, troy* 

See No* 4* This is the same piece as No. 3 ; it hag list 
seme dimeter and differs only in weight, being iS fun or 
46*64 gra, troy. 

Many books treating qn aid coin have been published 
at different periods and they alt say that this Wadi coin 
was the first true coin made here* Still, although the 
composition of the metal is not well known, the fineness 
is very good. It must have been made in different parts 
of the Empire, but in now very rare* 

The first of the Wad* coins were made in the Province 
Ami-no-kuni now the Signken. Later on the same 

coin was made in Da/aifu A ' 4 ? Iff in Chiku/en and in 
Harimal£0 now embraced =n the Hyftgtrkea* Later on 
Nagatu-no kuni now Yamaguduken was, it seems, defi 
nitdy set Apart as the place fur minting these coins. The 
main reason for the choice of this place was that by 
degrees as cupper at the places Sun-* PJ 1 /, Jlarima Hjift, 
InabaRkL Bitchii Bingo fi 0: and others, was more 
and more produced, this place way found to l*e more 
centrally situated, and therefore more convenient* 

In the ind year of Wado (709 A.D,} it was prohibited 
by Imperial decree for private persons to make silver 
coin. We find also in books that at different Limes silver 
coins were abolished and copper onus only ordered to be 
used. 

In the 3rd year of Wady [710 A.D.J copper was again 
received from several places such as Da/.rifu and Harima 
and another decree was promulgated prohibiting the use of 
silver coin over tile whole country or Tenka 7 c T. 

The meaning of the word Tenka 7 ? T was the whole 
world or everything under Heaven, as it was not then 
supposed that other countries existed; or the impression 
may have been that the sky hung only over japan* 

We find in the Zokn-uihonki that in the 4th y ear 
of Wad* fit ill [711 A,D*) u s/n? or over y quar ts of 
rice was worth 1 mu™ nr one cash, and now the same 
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quantity ii of about 600 times that value. At this time 
a law determining the salaries of officials was made; and 
another law ivaa matte providing that persons who saved 
money should obtain rank, and on the other hand r that 
those found coining money on their own account should 
suiter decapitation. 

According to the work Zokumhoaki it was in the 
iuth month that the above Rokuhd f£}± or scale of official 
emoluments or incomes according to rank was (i\ed as 
follows 2 

The yearly income of a Xlhm — bp or Prince of the 
second rank and all Nti — ti or officials of the second 
grade wfts fixed at 30 piki of linen doth = + jtfE, or Go Utn 
us one fuki equals two tan (One f 4 « or piece of dry goods 
was 30 feet in length- At present the length depends upon 
the kind* make and value of the cloth, varying from 
24 to 30 feet), plus too kin or pounds of raw silk S §h 
lthe character £j kin or pound is written notv J?.) and at 
2000 tnoH or cash Hx4 iC, that is to ua. y, about 2 vtn 
of the present currency, 

I he yearly income of a prince of the 3rd rank or 
Osmium 3- = f£ was 20 piki 6g |- /H of linen cloth, and 
toon niortj or cash, winch would now' be equal to about 
One yen. 

That of an official of the 3rd grade Or Shsnsartmi (2 = [ 4 , 
was linen cloth 10 piki and money rooo moo* 

Of a Prince of the 4th rank or Oshii HE® fit, it w-as linen 
cloth 6 piki and 300 won* 

Of an official of the 5th grade or Goi 31 jH. it was linen 
4 hi hi and 200 mon. 

Of an official uf the 6th grade Rokni ft and of the 7 th 
grade or Shichii -Ufi it was linen doth, two hiki and 40 
tnott. 

Of an official of the 8th grade or Hurfiii A, Ul and of the. 
lowest grade Sfnri ffl & it w r as linen cloth 1 piki and 20 
in on. 

Although no comparison can bo drawn between the 
diesent enlightened Era of Meiji and the tunes from the 
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annals o( which I am giving extracts, yet, as the official 
ranks of that period still exist today, it is interesting to 
note the contrast: thus, the present Ndikakit or Privy 
Council is eonipcjjscd of officials, ten in number, who an: 
all of the second rank Xii ~ ft. I am afraid that with the 
present style of living, a yearly income such as was enjoyed 
by their predecessors of 6u pieces of linen, loo pounds 
of raw sik and 2qqo u cash ,f would not go very far. 

We can see that the people, and especially the farmers, 
had no desire at that time to use coin, and in order to 
teach them its value as a medium of exchange, an Imperial 
■edict was promulgated in which it was. decreed that as the 
farmers, being accustomed to the old system of barter, 
did not seem to be willing to understand the valniL. dad 
utility of money, they should begin grnduaJdjrio take 
in lieu of their produce and in their other btfdincss transac¬ 
tions ; and in order to encoorageXfidr jsc of it, it was 
further decreed that every person who should have nc- 
cumulated over id ktvammon + ST fc dr io.ooo cash should 
be entitled to receive a rank below that of jurofttti 
or 2nd of the 6tb grade, and anyone who should have 
amassed above 20 k iff amnion ~ + fi:,or 20,000 cash two 
ranks higher, and For every 5 k:i<ammon or yocio cash above 
this, one grade higher, up to the Sth grade, which having 
attained, it became necessary to possess 10,000 cash or 
10 kwtimtnon far every grade higher* 

In the same edict, however, it was stated that anyone 
borrowing coin from another person wherewith to obtain 
rank would be exiled for one year, and the carrying mlo 
execution of Una clause was placed in the hands 0/ the 
Dnj&kwitti ± & ft or Council of State, All who were 
found guilty of having coined money on their own account, 
would be decapitated, end if officials, be first degrad'.j 
ami then they and their whole families should be exiled ■ 
and if the neighbour* dwelling in the two houses oti either 
side of theirs, or the Gutiin -garni, that is to s*y the five , 
families composing a subdivision ol the ward to which the 
culpj Lt belonged tsee Di". Hepburn's Dictionary under the 
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word k'timi fll) knew about it, they would all be punished 
In tbe same way, but if they were innocent of all know¬ 
ledge of it, their punishment should be mitigated by five 

degrees* 

All this enables us to form an idea, of the high esti¬ 
mation in which copper coin was already held by the 
officials; and we find litre the origin of the term (waft or 
ktciimmcm, as in the document ten and twenty ki mm man 
are uH to express fitted sums in the counting of cash ; 
clniH i k ;. • r w nt * •>r was to no won dr cash, This number 
of cash was generally threaded on a string; in fact the 
character Annin C! Itself means anything strong upon a 
string* 

In the 9th month of the 5th year of Wadf>( 7 12 
an order was made that travelers should carry money to 
defray the expenses of their journeys, instead of the heavy 
loads nf goods which they had hitherto carried about with 
them for that purpose, and In the 12th month of tile same 
year another order appeared saying that all duties or taxes 
etc. would be received in coin from the different provinces 
and fixing the value of 1 j& of linen at 5 mtm or 

cash (one jo hail a length of 16 feet). 

According to the same before-mentioned work* in the 
3rd month of the 6th year of Wndii (713 A.D.) an Imperial 
decree appeared saying that county nnd higher officials, 
whether intelligent and studious etc* or not. unless they 
had a fortune of 6 kirtin or 6000 cash, could not he 
advanced in position and ; on the same day a decree was 
promulgated Baying, ihnt by thr sate of any rice fields, the 
price should be decided and paid for in cash, and in case 
the sale should he effected by exchange against any articles, 
such rice fields and articles as well would he confiscated. 

According to the work Ftitdryakhi $ 5 ? ?J & in the 
5th month a decree- appeared, ordering that in the records of 
each province should be minutely mentioned the quantity' 
of silver and cupper etc. that had been produced. 

In the Qth month 7th year of VVadfl (714 A,D.) appeared 
a decree saying that by examining the coins, if any one 
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should reject a coin which he should know to be a real 
government-made one he would be condemned to receive 
too blows with a stick, and if a bad coin was found the 
order was to break it up and take it to the otTicial of the 
district. 

In the reign of Emperor Genshfi TennO 5c 3 : ^ S in the 
gth month of ist year Reiki BS (715 A.D.) a decree ap¬ 
peared pardoning all criminals except those who had been 
found guilty of making counterfeit coin. 

In the 2nd year of Reiki (716 A.D.) 6th month, n decree 
appeared prohibiting the farmers at Dazaifu keeping any 
Hakkatsu l*J SI (pewter). This had been from prohibited 
long before hut no notice was taken and secretly a good 
deal was in the market with which the bad and counterfeit 
money was made, so this time it was ordered that if 
found it should be confiscated. 

In the 5th year of Y6r6 ft % (721 A.D.) in the 1st month 
appeared an Imperial decree fixing for the benefit of the 
farmers, the value of the silver sen or cash at 25 copper 
sett or cash, and one silver ryd (81 ft W or 4 silver cash) at 
100 copper cash. 

According to the work Zoku-ttihanki in the 2nd month 
of 6th year of Y0r6 ft£ (722 A.D.) by Imperial decree, 
and in the interest of the business transactions, amongst 
the farmers the value of the copper cash was fixed at 200 
copper sen or cash for 1 ryd silver. In the gth month of 
this years all taxes etc. were received in cash from the 
provinces Iga fFff, Ise IF 9 ?, Owari ICffi, Omi 
Echiren S K, Tamba PI 35 , Harima ®F, Kii 8!fp. and 
others. Naturally the above changes :n the value of the 
copper towards silver had become more and more necessary, 
for by this time copper was found in great quantities in 
many places. 

In the 2nd year of Tempei 5 ^ (730 A.D.) in the reign 
of Emperor ShGmu TennG £ 3 ? 5 ? fl the copper that was 
produced from the mines Tatsurizan it ffl tit in the Province 
Suw6 M Vi was forwarded to the mint in Nagato 14 P 1 ! to be 
minted there. 
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According to the before-mentioned work and the Rui - 
jil-kokushi 18155 9 ! it is said that in the 7th year of 
Tempci nth month (735 A.D.) a mint was established, 
but ! think this is better to be understood in this way that 
for a while the working of the mint had been stopped, and 
as at this time a want for coin was shown again the 
working of the mint was again resumed. 

In the 2nd month 1st ye^r of Tempci-kampfi 
It is said that for the first time gold was found in Mutsu 
tt FI and was presented to the Court; this good news was 
widely proclaimed by His Majesty over the whole Empire. 
This gold, conformably to the Imperial information, was 
found in Mutsu in the county Odag&ri •!* IH H! under the 
jurisdiction of the Mulsu-no-kuni-no Kami or governor 
a yugoijO called Hyakusai -0 Keifuku H* i BQ 

J * 9 P 081 J 3 :® It was in the 21st year of Tempci 
that this precious metal was found, and Tor that 
reason and in commemoration of it the denomination of 
the year was changed into tst year of Tcmpei-kampfi or 
in other words the two last characters of KampA Hff or 
“ exciting gem or treasure" were added to the already 
existing denomination of the year. The same governor, 
in the same month sent again a quantity of this precious 
metal, this time 900 ryO of gold, to the Court. 

This Hvakusai -0 0 8$ -E called also Keifuku who was 
governor of Mutsu must have been a descendant of the 
Hyakusai-O (which means, King or Prince of Hyakusai a 
part of Corea), or son of the King of Hyakusai who as 
was said in the commencement of this work, came to 
Japan in the year 282 A.D. and to whom the then Em¬ 
peror gave land. It is most probable that the land or 
province in which he was installed was Mutsu where his 
descendants remained known always as the governors or 
Kami of that province and keeping the same name. 

The old books are wrong in saying that this gold of 
Mutsu was the first found in Japan, while we have men¬ 
tioned that gold had already been found in Tsushima, from 
where it had been sent to the Court in the year 701 A.D. 
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and for which happy discovery the denomination of the 
istyearof Taih$ JcW was given to that year; unless at 
that time Tsushima was not considered to form part of 
this Empire's dominion, which may very well have hc.en 
the case, specially when I note from Japanese books that 
speak of tributes which were at certain times received 
from that island. 

In the 3rd month of 2nd year of Tern pci-shuhG T- 
(750 A.IT) the governor of Suruga Iftyl named Mara hit ra 
Aiuma and others discovered gold along the sea beach 
Tsgo-no-ura and presented it to the Court. The 

governor got In compensation the rank of r Jnf*oijo tfE Tt it 
J: or 1st of the 2nd class of 5th rank and to the other 
people miners etc, was given the rank of jjfat rekitige #£ *1 & 
T or 2nd of the 2nd class of fith rank. 

In the jth year of Tempei-shfihO (752 A.D.) the taxes 
and revenue of the Mutsu-no-kuni or province of that name 
and north ofTaga 5 jT. were taken in gold, but from the 
counties south of Tags they were aa before received in 
linen goods. 

Tibia, says the DflinHwi-Kvahfiihi proves that from 
the Province of Mutsu much gold was produced. 

According to the work Zoku-uihonki in the 8th month 
of the 2nd year Tcmpchh'M {74S A.D.) one 

Fujiwara ftson Nakamaro a first minister of the: Court, 
who it seems being the only one who could make the Em¬ 
peror laugh and merry, received for that reason to his 
name the two characters of Emi & £ (meaning J< laugh¬ 
ing '") and was called thereafter Erni-no-oshikatsu ® |£i flF®!, 
petitioned for the right to mint coin, and this request was 
accorded to him, but + as from that time no proof exists 
of any new style of cash having been made, those which 
he made must have been also the Waddsen fn | 7 ;J £$. I n 
the 6th, year of Tempei-heji we find that this Emhntj^ 
oahikatsu became'the owner of two iron mines one in 
ihe county Asai Slff and one in the county Takashima 
&fi in the province ilmt *ii£. 

In the reign of Emperor Junjin lennG in the 
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4th year of Tempci hoji (706 A.D.) the cash called Kaiki. 
bhOho IWltffifW, the one called Taihei-gempd 
and one called Mannen-tsuhO ft 4 * iiiW were minted and 
made of 3 diflerent kinds-onc of gold, one of silver, and 
of one copper. 

By Imperial decree the coin Kaiki-shdhd was to be of 
gold (see Xo 5). Its weight is 3 mom me 1 f>un (abt. 180.83 
grs. troy) it has a diameter of of a J«n (or over 24 
mm.) and was worth ten of the silver pieces. 

The silver piece was the one called Taihei-gemp6 (sec 
Xo. 6). Xeither the design, size nor weight are given 
because the piece itself has not yet been found, but as 
the writer says by excavating, since these many unknown 
coins have been discovered, with patience this silver piece 
will probably be found hidden away somewhere. This 
silver coin was worth ten new copper coins called the 
Mannentsiihd of which two kinds were made, the first (see 
Xo. 7) weiging 1 momme 2 /un (69.99 grs. troy) and 
having a diameter of 8 bu (24 mm.) and the second kind 
(see Xo. 8) It weiging 1 momme (58.33 grs. troy) with 
the same diameter as No. 7. 

These copper coins were worth 10 of the old copper 
coins and conformably to the works on coins called Seu-i 
and Kosett-Haibunku Aatffc.iJ, the characters 
cast on these coins were written by the famous penman 
Kibi Mabi ffi 3ft {ft who was one of the 1st ministers of the 
Court, and as regards the gold coin above mentioned, 
it was the fiist that was minted and put in circulation 
says the work lluka-jiryaku W VI ® The decree ac¬ 
companying the emission of these new coins stated, 
that this new emission was made for the benefit of the 
people and farmers, for through the private fabrication 
of counteifeit coins a great deal had become to be of 
very bad quality, and that withdrawing all from cir¬ 
culation, would occasion too great a loss to the people, 
so they were advised to use the old with the newly emitted 
according to the fixed value above mentioned. (This must 
have been a very agreeable surprise to a man who had for 
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example a fortune of to,ooo cash or mon and who found 
himself all at Once to be in possession only of a 10th part 
of that amount, very good sort os' people they must have 
been Indeed). 

In the time of Shotoku TennG in the 1st year 

of Tcmpci-jingo X i# 3 l (765 A.D.) i to (or of a koku 
—i bob it about 150-261 grammes) of urn pealed rice was 
priced at mo cash. 

Tn the gth month of this year the coin called JingiVkatbO 
1 +J.fi BMW was coined. This was of copper and was put in 
circulation at the same standard as those lately made. 

The before mentioned market value of rice is extracted 
from the work tH £oku nihmJti in which it is said that 
in the and month of that year (765 A.D. j the rice produced 
in left and right Ky 5 or KyGto was sold at auction, [this 
district was then divided in two, one part called the 
Saky 6 t£ jJC or left KyO and the other the Ukra #; 
or right Kyfl). 2000 kokn of rice from each part were 
sold by auction in the east and west markets and fetched 
the price of too ren or cash per 1 to and in the 41I1 
month again 1000 kokit of rice of each part of Kyoto 
were sold in the markets. This was generally done when 
the crops were had, and these sales were in those limes 
generally made from the rice kept in reserve just 
in case of the crop being b.id, and when the price had gone 
up these sales took place in order to reduce the prices and 
assist the wants of the people. 

The characters cast on the new coin Jingd-kaihu were 
written by Ktbtmabi also (sue No. 5). 

The weight of this cash was 1 mommt 5 rin (about Gi. 
24 grs. troy), and it had a diameter of ft bn (ovtr 24 mm.}. 
There were two more kinds uf this same coin cas-t, one 
[see No. 10) which had a weight of over ft fun (or about 
46,(16 grs. troy) and a diameter of over ft bn (over 24 
mm.) and the second (sec No. 11} had a weight of 7 fuu 5 
rin (73.74 grs. troy) and a diameter of ft bit (over 24 mm.). 

In the second year of Tempci.jingO (766 A.P.) those 
who were found guilty of making counterfeit coins were 
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handed over to the director of the mint and were condem¬ 
ned to work there for the government. 

In the 2nd month of this year the Juhachiigt (or and 
of the 2nd Sill rank) Tachibanado Takashimaro 
IjSPfS&ff presented the Court with i,oco r ood 5 fn or cash, 
and for this he was made jfHgQtgc f£3if£-T or 2nd of the 
2nd 5th rank 

In the 2nd month of 1st year JEngo-keiun <i&di ijl'!?? [he 
m.iyor of the Ochi county of the province lyo the *VM- 
skithHgt (or 2ml of the ESt 7th rank) Ochi mwa Asuki- 
maro iLi-L fit T IS fJ ifi U If? presented 230 pieces of linen 
cloth and [200 Aafitii of sen or cash making 1,200,000 cash 
to the Court. He was made for this. $tigoigc 2nd of the 
and 5th rank In the inh month one Ukiyoiiiaro 3 f ?i? JSS 
and 40 others* who were found guilty of mi iking counterfeit 
coin were exiled to Deiva Eli ft and received the family 
name of Ttistttbu ttUftl meaning Coin Caster's plot or 
Tribe- 

In the time of Emperor Konin Ten no Cl Ji HI in tile 
3rd year of Hoki W 21 (772 A*D + ) and by Imperial decree 
of the Sth month the new and old cash were again declared 
to be used on the same footing or value, 

I he decree explained that the government had found 
wrong the decree emitted In the 4th year Tumpci-hoji 
3rd month by which the new cash were declared to he 
worth ro old ones, for on the contrary it was found that 
the old ones were made of a much better quality of metal 
and aJIoyagG and consequently that such a decree was thus 
an injustice committed towards the farmers and people. 

Later in the loth year of Holi: (779 A.D.) in the Sth 
month the same decree was anew promulgated as it seems 
thaL in some places the people were unaware of its ex¬ 
istence. 

In the e 1E Ei year Haki fjSo A,D-> new laws were pro¬ 
mulgated fur the punishment of counterfeit money makers. 

In thu time of Emperor Kamivm Tenno iLE Ji H in the 
ilit year of Enryaku Jiff (7S2 A.D,) by ordt-r of His 
Majesty the mint was dosed, and the reason was that the 
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coin stood at that lime at a good rale so that the Court, the 
people and temples were all in good pecuniary condition, 
so both the ordinary mint ur Tfcenihi il l'£ E] and the 
mint for coins with designs or HCkmtshi t£Hm were 
closed. (Here we see there was a mint for coin* with 
designs at that time already or for the cash called also 
Iistrii (fl £.S and of which ] have found a good many. 

In the toth month of 9th year of Enryafcu (790 A.D.J 
the mint was- again opened. 

In, the 15th year of Enryahu (796 A-P«) the copper coin 
or cash RvuhelycihG It If wan minted; tw r Q kinds 
were made, the iirst (see No. 12) weighing 9 fun 9 rin = 

57.71 grs. troy and having a diameter of S bu or 24 mm. 

The other (see No, 13) has a weight of 7 fun 5 jTh or 

43.72 gTS. troy with a diameter of S 611 = 24* mm * 

By Imperial decree ft was decided that these new cash 
should be used at the value of one equal to ig of the old 
kind, allowing only 4 years more for the old coin to remain 
in circulation, by which time the old were to be entirely 
replaced by the new. In the uatne month the new cash 
were offered to the big temples of lse t of Kyoto Kamigamo 
and Shimognmo, of Matsu wo and other temples and also 
to the Prince Imperial and other princes of the blood and 
to official* of ist of 5 ih rank jE* [ 4 * This cash was made 
from tills year to the 8th year uf Kdnln 56 C (817 A.D.) 

In the 16th year of Enryakii (797 A.U.} an order appeared 
prohibiting the keeping or too much collecting of trash, the 
fanners were warned that they would do well not to lay loo 
much cash by but to by on the contrary more rice by, for, 
in case there should he a bad crop and famine, boiling cash 
would not make food for them* 

This is a striking contrast with some years before when 
the farmers did not wish to see any coin,, and now they 
were patting it by and did away with all their produce in 
order to get money far it. 

In the 17th year of Enryaku (798 A.D.) a similar decree 
appeared but rather mom severe* It said that the circula¬ 
tion of money was very useful and commodious, and lhal 
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every one outside of the Imperial Court's domain or Kmaj, 
keeping and laying it away, was a general hindrance, so 
all taxes would be received in cash and those who should 
hide the cash wishing only to pay their taxes in produce, 
should have their savings confiscated by the government, 
one fifth of the amount being given to the person who had 
given the informatiijn about it. The above is according to 
to the work Called iiuij'l~$anJwknfru IE T£ H ft hi. 

According to the work Nihon-issht in the 

1st month of the iSth year of Enryaku (7913 A.D.) His Ma¬ 
jesty on the occasion of a feast pardoned criminals and 
presented new cash 10 all officials from the 5U1 rank or 
Goj 51 tit. Those of the 3rd rank or Sam mi =. tk received 
3000 cash, those of the 4 th rank or Shit W 2000 cash, 
and those of the 5U1 rank or fitfi H 14 1000 cash. 

In the 2nd month of 1.3th year of Enryaku (Soo A.D.) a 
decree was promulgated abolishing that which allowed 
titles of rank or nobility to be obtained for money. 

We find further several times that an certain grand occa¬ 
sions, criminals were pardoned, but with the exception 
always of those who had made counterfeit cash. 

During the reign of Heijo Tcnnfl in the 5th 

month of 3rd year of DaJdfl -k R (SoS A.D.) <i decree was 
promulgated ordering the old and new cash to be used on 
the same footing nr standard. 

In the reign of Emperor Saga TcrmS B in the ist 

year of Kdivin (8ro A.D.) with the copper which was 
remaining at the mint 1,040.000. new cash were minted, 
bearing the inscription of Ryiihci -yeihd F| &VI the same 
as Xos. t2 and 13. 

In the 4th year of K6mn (813 A.D.) a certain Fisted 
income was given to the officials of the mint. 

According to the work Ru ij g. fro ha hi E 03 £ in the 
7th year of Konin {S16 A.D.) we find again that the mint 
in the Emperor's domain Kybkl #£ f&, was abandorcned and 
dosed. 

In the 3rd month of ijth year of Kbnm {Sifi A.D.) the 
governor of Nagato or NngatabKoku&hi I< FT SB ET was ap- 
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pointed Director of the mint in that province, and the staff 
of this mint was composed and settled to be of i director, 
i vice director, 2 assistants. 3 accountants, 2 minters, 1 head 
fitter, and 5 servants. In the nth month of the above year 
new cash were made in Nagato called Fuju-jimpd TJf 
and the inscription on one piece was written by Emperor 
Saga Tennb and on another by Kukai & a very renowned 
priest who is now the patron of the Kawasaki-Daishi 
Temple the real head temple of his sect is on Koyasan in 
Kishii. This Kukai was a long time studying in China 
and afterwards founded this great temple; he was the 
inventor of the syllabic alphabet or 7 rohn, it was after his 
death that he received the name of K6b6-daishi, he did not 
really die his natural death but had himself buried alive 
saying that he did not die but left this world for some time 
and would come back ngain. The light he lit on the 
K6yasan mountain at the temple tower is said to be still 
burning, never having been extinguished since. He 
buried himself in his cave in 835 A.D. The two pieces 
of coin above mentioned are: one (see No. 14) weighing 1 
mommc = 58.33 grs. troy with a diameter of 7$ bu or 23 
mm. the other (see No. 15) weighing 84 fun =49.52 grs. 
troy and having a diameter of 7$ bu also or 23 mm. 

We find by examining different works treating about 
coins, that of the above Fuju-jimpG cash, from the 9th year 
of Kdnin (818 A.D.) every year 5,670,000. of these cash were 
minted. From the 12th year of Kdnin (821 A.D.) till 
TenchO Xll 3rd year (828 A.D.) every y6ar 3,000,000, 
were made, and from the 6th year of Tenchd to the 1st year 
of Showa Jkfti (829 834 A.D.) even* year 1,830,000 were 
minted. 

In the nth year of KOnin (820 A.D.) in the 6th month 
an order appeared that the Okurashfi 'k A or Finance 
Department should examine all the cash minted at the 
mint or Tfctnshi; and any of them, whose inscriptions 
should not be clear, or shape not perfect or which had 
small defects, should not be allowed to come in circulation. 

In the 12th year of Kdnin &C (A.D. S21) a decree was 
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promulgated with regard to the manner of employing the 
copper, as the turn out of the copper mines from the 
gth year of Kdnin (A.D 818.) seemed to be rather less, and 
in order thus to leave the necessary quantity of this metal 
for the use of different other articles, instead of 5,670,000 
cash which were made yearly, only 3,000,000 cash were 
to be minted. Still, if a better turn out should be obtained 
again, more cash was to be made again also. The above 
is according to the work Nlhon-isshi 

In the 13th year of KOnin (A.D. 822) in 7th month, 
100,000 cash were given out amongst the poor of the 
different provinces. 

In the 3rd month of 14th year of Kflnin (A.D. 833) cash 
were dealt out to the poor of left and right Kyoto. 

Under the reign of Emperor Junna TcnnO tf.f and 
in the qth month of 3rd year of TenchO 7 t S (A.D. 826) Mis 
Majesty ordered that new copper should not be used for 
minting while the old cash was being minted over again, 
and further to provide the government with 1000 kin (a 
kin is r| lb) of refined copper. 

In the reign of Emperor Nimmei TennO 2nd 

month of ist year of Showa ikfn (A.D. 834) by order of 
His Majesty it was prohibited to use gold and silver leaf 
and powder for public or private use, as it was found that 
these metals were used up in different ways without lea* 
ving any benefit to the country. 

In the ist month of 2nd year of Sh6wa (A.D. 835) by 
order of His Majesty, it was notified that in consideration 
of the worn out state of the existing cash, which was 
losing its value, it was necessary to mint a new coin, 
and this was then called the ShOwa-shGhd 
This new cash was to be worth 10 of the old ones and 
was to be used as such and as well as the old. * This 
coin was minted from the 14th year of ShOwa (A.D. 847). 
The model of the characters on the cash was written by 
Sugawarn Kiyokimi high official of the Court. 

In the 2nd month the rule for the occupation of the 
position of governor of the mint or Tosenshi was changed 


■m 
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and His Majesty decided that, as it was not the same 
as govern or of a province or IfoilwAf 12 vl whose duration 
of office wu 4 years, the first named would have in future 
a duration of office of 6 years. 

In the io!h month of the same year, 40,000 new cash 
were by order of H:a Majesty distributed amongst the 
temples within the Court's dominions in Yamato * fn and 
Kv&to. The new coin above mentioned was in two kinds : 

See No. iG,weighing 7 /aw-40.81 gm, troy and having 
a diameter of 6j Aw—20 mm. 

See No. 17, weighing 6 fnn — 24.98 grs, troy and having 

a diameter of 6jf Ah =10 mm. 

Still it seems that amongst these cash some were made 
which had a weight of 9 fun or 92,47 grs. troy and a 
diameter of 7* Ah or 23 mm. 

In the 5th month of the gth year oT Shflwa (A D. 824) 
bv Imperial decree it was prohibited to any official 
below the rank of R&hd * fc or of the fith rank, to have 
gold or silver on anything belonging to his dress, except 
in his armour and oJucial dress, nmJ any above the 5^ 
rank could have gold about the saddle. 

In the joth month of 1st year of Kasha (A.D. 84R) 
His Majesty by decree proclaimed that by order received 
from Heaven the denomination of the year would be Ka&hil 
gift and that the coins in use hitherto getting very old, 
the order from above was also to see to it and to make a 
new cash which was named ChAneo-taiho This 

piece was to be worth to of the old cash and it was ordered 
to use it as well as the former. It was made from off this 
year till the 2nd year of Ten-an 'X* ^ (A.D. S58). 

Two different kinds were made, viz .; 

, See No, iB. It had a diameter of over 6 bu or iSi 
mm. and weighed over 5/nH or 39.15 gra. troy. 

See No. 19 which had a diameter of over 6$ hu or 20 
mm. and weighed 4 fun or 23.33 troy, but st seems 
that some were minted having a diameter of 7 An or 21 | 
mm, and weighing %fun or 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the 10th month of 2nd year of Kash-’v Jl »¥ by order 
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or His Majesty 500,000 cash were dealt out among the 
poor people of Kyoto. 

In the reign of Emperor Sdwa Tennfi i# hi in the 
4th month of 1st year of Jfigwan ft tfl (A.D, S59) by Imperial 
decree, a new coin was emitted as Mis Majesty found 
that the old were deteriorating. The new cash was 
called Nyfiyeki shimpo ft 2 MU and one was to he worth 
ro of the old onus and to be used in the same vuj, 
The model of tEie characters on the piece was written by 
Kasuga Otsugu P It ^ one of the court ministers. 
This cash was minted from this year, 1st of Jflgwan 
(AJX 859) till 11 th year of jfigwan : A.D. SGg ). 

On the iSth of toth month 1st year of jugwan, from the 
mint the new cash was distributed out to the most renow r * 
ned Shinto temples and to the Imperial graves and also to 
the princes etc. Of this coin two kinds were made : 

See No. 20, It has a diameter of 6 b« or i&i mm, and 
weighs 6 fun or 34.SS grs, troy, and the other, see No. 
21, 1 has a diameter of b bit or iS£ mm, and weighs 
+ i fun or 26.24 £ r3 ‘ tr °y. ^ ome were made also of a 
diameter of 7 hu or 3ifr mm. and weighing 7/wn or 40,81 
gra. troy. 

On the toth of 6th month 7 th year of J fig wan (6th July, 
A.D.), by Imperial decree it was prohibited to the 
merchants of Kyfito, Kinai and tlmi to refuse to take 
the bad cash, and this was ordered for the following 
reasons : In the 6lh month of 1 llh year of Kfinin & C (S$0 
A.D.j the cash newly made then and handed by the mint 
to the 0 kurtt$h 6 or F1 nance Department, to be put ,n 
circulation, was not of a very good quality of make nor 
of inscription j still it was put in circulation and ordered 
to be used, although many pieces had defects, but the 
people would not obey this and followed then own 
will by discarding all cash tliat had any defect either 
in shape or in inscription, From 20 to 30% would be 
rejected by the merchants for the one or the other defect, 
the greater percentage being refused for defects in the 
inscription; this was found very unjust for those who 
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came to buy rice, and was in reality keeping food out of 
each other s month. It was also preventing those who 
wanted to buy cotton or cloths, front covering themgelves 
and getting warm. - 1 wish/ said the Emperor, “that 
this order be made public and placarded along all the 
toads r and any one who does not obey my order shall be 
ii'i-gged, ihis is taken from the work called Sttndut-jtisit- 

Takli = ft 

Jn ihe 2nd month of 3 th year of Jtfgwan (S66 A.D,) the 
market price of rice was decided and fixed for left and 
fight Kyoto at 40 mart or cash for 1 sM white rice, and 
30 mar or cash for i $h 6 unpolished rice, (t sho^ 
109.732, cub inches or 1 gt 1 pi, and J- gill;* Before 
this 1 j/«I ot white rice was 26 mon ur cash, or 14 men 
IsfiSj and the black or unpolished rice was per 1 shO rS thou 
or is man less. 


According to the last named work Smdai-jiisurok* on 
tiie 22nd of 4th month of 9th year of JOgWan (29th May 
l^f the first time the rice kept by the govern¬ 
ment in case of emergencies, was put to auction at 
Kyi-io and was sold at 8 new cash per sh& or 80 old 
cash. At litis time the crops had Ihikd and caused 
rice to be &carcc T so this government-rice was soM to the 


people, because it had risen in the market to a price of 
140a cash per laku. 

On the 10th of jih month (15 June, S67 A.D„) a decree 
appeared repeating what had once been promulgated 
already on the 23 rd of 9th month tyth year of E nr valor 
1,5 November 79K A.D,) by which it was prohibited for 
people to accumulate quantities of cash, as it was consider¬ 
ed detrimental to business transactions ; and this lime it 
was proclaimed that, those who were found to possess more 
than what wag considered reasonable, should have their 
cash confiscated, and the person who would bring the 
information to the ear* of the government should get i of 
it, the rest going to the government. However it was 
notified that this rule would not be put in force in the 
pro 1 , mces Iga, fimi, Wakg&a, Tamba and Kii. 
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On the aGlh of 5 th month iQth year of Jogivun {19July 
S 5 S) tilt term of office for the governor of Suwo to be 
at the same time director of the mint of that province was 
fixed at 4 years. 

On the 10th of 7th month ttth year of JOgwan (21 August 
S69} the $ngf>igc (eiogovernor of Echigo), or Echigo-no* 
Kami Kiyowura Mahito 2nd of the 2nd 5th rank was sunt 
to the province Yamashiro-no-ktim to superintend the ex¬ 
tracting of copper of the mountains Okadayama Pfl EH dj. 

In the rst month of 12th year of jOgwan (February, B70) 
according to an Imperial decree* the new cash called 
Jdgwan-eihu j&flf was made and pat in circulation. It 
w.is made of copper of the provinces Ijitchu, Eingo and 
others, and was to be used like the former cash but was 
worth to of the old cash. It was cast from this year till the 
1st year Kwsmpci Vf T- (889 A. D,J, The characters on 
the piece were written by the Court Minister Fujtwara LTjj- 
mune* In the 2nd month, topper for the miming of 
cash was obtained from the provinces Liitchii and IJmgo* 
1 he usual gifts of the new r cash were made to the Imperial 
family und amongst the officials etc. In the mb month 
a special envoy was sent to offer the now cash to the 
temples of I sc DaijingiL On the 13th day uf titfi month 
(7 jam 371 A.D,) it was decreed that 6 tan and 352 ho 
of farming land in Yanrnshiro-no-kuni Kaduno^gori were 
to be taken in for the use of the mint. 

The new cash above mentioned were ns follows r 

See No. 22. It has a diameter of 0 mm. and 

weight of 7/un—40.81 gFs* troy. 

See No. 23. It has a diameter of 6 611= iS£ mm. and 
weight of 5 /art 5 rin —32.00 grs, troy. 

See No* 24, It has a diameter of 6 bu 5 rin or 20 mm. 
and weight of 5 fmt or 29,15 grs* troy, 

Cn the 25th of 9th month 14th year of jflgwan (30 Oct* 
871) as it was found that the cash were badly made and very 
inferior, the mints were specially and severely reprimanded 
by the Court and ordered to make the coin of good quality. 

The 4th of 8th month rGth year of JAgwin (iS Sept* 774 
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A.D.) a decree was promulgated by His Majesty for left 
and right Kyoto, deciding the indemnity to be paid by each 
farmer of 15 mon, this freeing them from the obligation 
they were in to go and serve for a certain time at the 
samurai houses after the harvest. 

On the 13th of 6th month 17th year Jogwan (19 July, 
875 A.D.), to the 15 big temples, new cash was given, to 
each about from 2000 to 3000 cash, this was in order to 
implore or pray for rain as that year there was a great 
drought. 

On the 27th of 3rd month 18th year of Jdgwan # ft (25 
April, 876 A.D.) by Imperial decree, farmers were prohibi¬ 
ted from making according to their own wish, as they 
were accustomed, all sorts of articles of the copper they 
dug out themselves of the mountains of Nagato and which 
they were selling, as this was prejudicing the minting of 
the coins. 

On the 15th of 2nd month 2nd year of Gcnkei x# (22 
March, 878 A.D.) new copper governmental seals were 
made, of which one was handed to the director of the 
mining office in Bitchu. 

By Imperial decree of the 5th of 3rd month (11 April, 
878 A.D.) some too men of Dazaifu were sent to Buzen 
BM to work the copper mines there in the county Kiku- 
gOri 

On the 26th of 6th month (29 July, 878 A.D.) the far¬ 
mers yearly indemnity which was fixed at 15 cash before 
in order to be liberated from doing a certain time of work 
at the samurai's, was doubled, and they had consequently 
now to pay 30 cash. 

Up till this several times we find that for one or 
other occasion, criminals were pardoned, but never were 
those who had been found making counterfeit coins; still 
on the 4th of 12th month 4th year of Genkei xS (7 Jan. 
881 A.D.) even that class of criminals was pardoned. 

In the 3rd month 5th year of Genkei x 9 t (April, 882, A.D.) 
copper was found in Iwami & H (neighborhood of Ikuno) 
in several places of the mountains Tomo-no-gd-Maruyama 
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ofMinogfiri ffP. and one named Magabe Yasuwo was 
sent there to investigate the place. In the 6th month 
(June, 881 A.D.) the mining bureau of Okada in Yama- 
shiro-no-kuni was dosed. 

Under the reign of Emperor K&kO lenn6 Jt^X’S on 
the toth of 3rd month of 1st year of Ninna Cfn (.29 March, 
885 A.D.) from Nagatono-kuni, by order of the DajGkican 
(or government), one miner and one smelter were sent to 
Bungo-no kuni to superintend the working of the copper 
mines there, as the people in that locality were not well 
up to the working of mines. 

On the :5th of 2nd month of 2nd year of Ninna C fa (24 
March, 886 A.D.) it was decided that from the 1st 
month of this year every month 4000 mon or cash should 
be allowed by the OkurashS ~k IS K (Finance Dept.) for the 
private table expenses of His Majesty. 

In Emperor Uda TennO’s 'Y 3 r X 9 reign, in the 5th 
month 1st year of Kwampei KT* (June, 889 A.D.) the cash 
called KwampeitaihO was made, and the model 

for the characters on the coin was written by the hand of the 
Udaijitt (3rd Minister of the Court) Sugawara Michizane 

JK iE X and these cash were : 

Sec No. 25. It has a diameter of 6 6w = i8J mm. and 
weight of 7 fun 5 rin =43.72 grs. troy. 

See No. 26. It has a diameter of 6 6 m=i 8$ mm. and 
weight of 5 /m« = 29.*5 grs. tory. 

See No. 27. It has a diameter of 6 6u-=i8J mm. and 
weight of 4 fun = =23.32 grs. troy. 

Of this coin different sizes were made and thus they 
varied also in weight; there were some made of a diameter 
of 6 5 rin or 20 mm. and weighing 9 fun or 52.47 grs. 

troy, and some of 1 momma t fun of weight or 64.16 grs. 
troy. 

In Emperor Dat’go Tennd’s SMX’S reign, in the 3rd 
year of Engi 4§ B (903 A.D.) it was prohibited to buy 
secretly any articles from China; and with regard to 
the above prohibition the proclamation of His Majesty of 
the 1st of 8th month of that year (25th August, 903 A.D.) 
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u ' ss ** follows: " From what I have heard, lately when n 

Chinese merchant-ship comes, before the official envoy 
of the ship has been up to the Court, from the temples 
anrl Miyn, From the daitttyo and ministers, emissttrics are 
sent in buy things up with great eagerness, and the wenl- 
thy people of Kyoto also desirous to get articles from far 
lands at any high price can not get them* This leads to 
thf; fact that these articles come to have no price, that 
there is no market value for them. The fault of all 
this mismanagement is greatly due to the bad ad mini 
stration of the custom official?? ivho do not fulfil their 
duties, 1 he article of the law seem a to he forgotten, 
where it is said that any nne who, before the government 
have given thcEr approval, does any commercial transac¬ 
tions secretly with the bnttjin (savages or foreigners) v^ r ill 
be considered as a thief, judged accordingly and be con¬ 
demned to 3 years hard labour." 

"It is further said, that before the government have 
performed the necessary transactions any one who secret!v 
does make purchases from the people of foreign countries, 
will have said articles confiscated : the person who gives 
the information of ;t will get one half the government 
taking the other half, hut if found out by the government 
every thing goes to the latter. My desire is thus that the 
regulations be well observed by the officials, who should 
always keep their eyes well open; by the little attention 
paid to the rules by the officials, the people arc led to 
misbehave, consequently until we permit transactions 
openly and in general, the existing rules must be strictly 
followed and any one who, contrary to this, does any tran¬ 
sactions secretly, wilt have not only hta things confiscated 
but will be heavily punished beside*" 

On the 3rd of nth month of 7th year of Engi g ft (to 
D ec, 907 A.IX) by order of His Majesty the cash Kwarapd- 
taih& H T U was minted over again and the coin newly 
made from it was called Engi-tstihO £ Jffl IT. This was 
put in circulation and ons of these new coins was decided 
to be worth 10 of the old. This cash was made from this 
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year up to the ist year of Tcntoku 3 C #1 (957 A.D.) and the 
model of the characters on it was written by Emperor 
Daigo Tennrt 

Three different kinds were made as follows: 

See No. 2S. Diameter 6 bu or 18$ mm.; weight 1 
momme or ± 5S.33 grs. troy. 

See No. 29. Diameter 6 bu or iS| mm.; weight 7 fun 
or i 40.81 grs. trov. 

See No. 30. Diameter 6 bu or 18} mm.; weight 5 fun 
5 rin or ± 32.06 grs. troy. 

At this time some coin of this same denomination was 
made of lead, and some of it must still exist. 

In the work Dai-nihonshi we find a petition 

of the great savant of the Court, Miyoshi Kiyotsura = ff 
fftfr in which the last named minister advises His Majesty 
to order a stop to the existence of a class of people which 
took all to a sort of priestlike kind of a life, shaving their 
heads, but having habits and characters worse than brutes; 
he said two thirds of the population had joined in this 
league, these people or so called priests would act entirely 
like thieves and ruffians when in number, and they were 
the people that made the false coins of the Engi period. 
They were called Tdsentd H 5 £ 5 i 3 . 

On the 13th of 10th month 8th year of Engi J§ 8 (9 Nov. 
908 A.D.) the new coin was offered up to the different 
temples. 

In the 5th year of Enchd &R (927 A.D.) the law called 
Engishiki I* S A, or the Laws of Form of the Engi Period, 
was promulgated. 

In the time of the reign of Emperor Shujaku TennO 
Jfc on the 22nd of 10th month 3rd year of Tenkei 

(24th Nov. 940 A.D.) one Fujiwara-no Sumitomo f§ SR 
&£ created a rebellion, he took and burned the place 
called Dazaifu, and the 7th of nth month (8 Dec. 940. 
A.D.) the same Sumitomo burned the mint in SuwO. 
(This disturbance or rebellion was created by both one 
Taira*no Masakado who was governor or Daijd of Kazusa 
and the above named Fujiwara Sumitomo who was gover- 
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nor or Daijd of Shikoku. Masakado was dissatisfied with 
his position; he had in Kydto solicited for the post of Ktbi- 
ij/ii or governor of Kyoto (or this title might 

be better translated by Head of the Police), but this post 
he did not obtain; he and Sumitomo were made then 
Daijd of the provinces as above mentioned, and the day 
of their separation and leaving KyOto for their respective 
posts, Masakado said to his friend Sumitomo, “ YVe are 
living in an exciting period ; I am one of the last Taira 
or HeishinnO *T- K 5 E or Heishi Prince; your name is Fuji- 
wara and consequently you belong to the old j \trai or servi- 
teurs family, you be my kerai and assist me in my scheme 
which consists in taking Kybto and overthrowing the Em¬ 
peror, and when I am Emperor you shall be Dajddaijin or 
premier. In two or three years we may do it by attacking 
Ky6to each from a different direction or each from his 
side, the one from north and the other up from south, 
now we go and take possession of our posts.” Masakado 
was thus to the north of Kyoto being in Kazusa, and 
Sumitomo to the south being in Shikoku. These were 
really the first, and we can say the only, revolutionists 
who wanted to overthrow the Emperor. They for a long 
time made their preparations, and Sumitomo began his 
operations from the south northwards with the force he 
had been able to accumulate in boats, attacked Dazaifu, 
burned and plundered the place, and fought up to Suwo 
where he burned the mint. The rebellion of this pirate army 
as they were called, lasted for about six years but it was 
finally subdued in Shikoku without the leader being able 
to came up to Kyoto. Masakado was fighting his way 
down from north southwards; he took the whole of Kazusa 
and Shimfaa which he put under his rule; he made his 
castle in Shimusa in the place called Sarujima; and the 
remains of this castle are still to be seen. (It seems he 
put also Musashi under his rule, but he did not pass the 
Hakone ranges, and it was when he wanted to put JOshu 
under his rule that he was defeated by the governor of 
Kdzuke or the Kdzuke-no Daijd named Tawara T6da 
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Iiidcsato, who organised a strong army and by whom 
Masakado was killed, this putting a stop to his rebellion 
which lasted about five years.) 

During the reign of Emperor Murakami Tennd W ± ^ 3 
on the 25th of 3rd month of 2nd year of Tentoku (16 
April, 93S A.D.) the coin called Engi-tsuhO was 

replaced and the new coin called Kengen-taihO 
was made. The model of the characters of this coin was 
written by the Imperial Prince AhO Yasuyuki ShinnO R CR 
3 E. 

Two kinds.were made as follows: 

See No. 31. Diameter 6 6:/ = iS£ mm.; weight y/unss 
40.81 grs. troy. 

See No. 32. Diameter 6 6 m = 18J mm.; weight 5 /mm = 
29.15 g rs * troy. 

According to a law which was promulgated the 28th of 
3rd month 2nd year of Tentoku (28 April, 958 A.D.) 
some of this same coin was made of lead. Now from 
this time to about 600 years later or up till the period 
°f TenshO iE ( 1573 * 9 * A.D.) we find in different books 
that in Emperor Godaigo TennO's reign (1319-37 A.D.) 
there was a coin called Kenkon-tsuhO in circula¬ 

tion. *1 his was in the time that the Imperial Court was 
divided into the North and South Courts, still not one of 
these coins has yet been found ; and during that time and for 
many years, the old coin formerly made in Japan and 
further mostly cash imported from China were all that was 
used. The quantity that was imported from abroad must 
have been very great, still the amount is not known. 

During this time affairs being very unsettled and the 
government not minting any coin, many imitations must 
have been and were made of the Chinese coins by private 
individuals; and this being the case and not finding any 
reliable records about the minting of coin during about 600 
years after the last made here, we can speak with some 
certainty only of the coins made from the period of WadO 
fa H (708-14 A.D.) till that called Kengen-taihd ttx^W 
(95S A.D.) as described already. 
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In the period of Emperor Ichijd Tennd — 18 ^ ffl on the 
16th of 3rd month of 1st year of Eiven (16 April, 9S7 
A.D.) at the place called Kamigamo or near to the gate 
of the temple of that name, 782 old cash were dug up and 
presented to His Maj'esty. There were three kinds of 
coins amongst it, one was the Wadd-kaichin coin fnPJ 
Ell#, one was the Manncn-tsuhd MS Till II. and the last 
was the Jingd-kaihd coin j^JjbHIff. The official fortune¬ 
teller of the Court had then to pronounce whether it was 
correct or advisable or not to use those coins and put them 
in circulation. 

On the 2nd of nth month (25 Nov. 987 A.D.) a decree 
appeared prohibiting the use of cash, as stated in the works 
called Fusdrjmkki # fa £ and Hyakurcmho U &. &>. 

It is curious to note that even according to the book 
Nihonkiryaku U?ftfC 3 r at this time it was prohibited to 
use coin or cash, or in other words the circulation of 
coin was stopped; only for buddhist religious purposes 
was it tolerated, which is another proof of what a footing 
Buddhism had taken or what power the priests had. 

In the reign of Emperor Goshujaku Tennd 
on the 13th of 4th month ist year of Chorcki U PJ (30 April, 
1037 A.D.) a present of copper was sent to the Court from 
the county Noscgdri in the province Settsu and on 
the 3rd of 8th month (14 Sept. 1037 A.D.) this copper was 
offered to the 7 principal miya or Shinto temples. 

In the reign of Emperor Goreizei Tennd ^ on 

the 18th of 10th month 5th year of Eishd jfc ift (5 Nov. 1050 
A.D.) a commemoratory celebration took place for the 
great Chinese savant Taizanfukun in the Im¬ 

perial Palace and 240,000 silver cash and many other 
things were offered up to his idol. (This is mentioned in 
the work called Choyagunuii and shows as if 

at that time there were silver cash, yet as it is not shown 
that the government had silver coin minted, it may have 
been privately made coin). 

In the reign of Emperor Takakura Tennd 4* ft JZ Si in 
the 3rd year of ShOan (1174 A.D.) from Sd-no-kuni 
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or China came a present of several articles with a 
letter addressed to the Emperor of Japan; but, as some 
impolite expressions were used in the letter, the coun¬ 
cillors of the Court proposed to return the whole, but the 
Emperor’s father, Goshirakawa HOwO would 

not give his consent to this, so he sent a letter in reply 
with 30 dyed skins and too ryd in gold dust in return to 
SO-no-kuni or China. 

On the 12th of nth month of 2nd year of JishO in >5 (22nd 
Dec. 1179 A.D.) Taira-no Shigemori one of the ministers 
of the Court, gave an offering of xooo ryd of gold dust 
and 100 silver nan-ryd pieces Hi it for imploring the aid 
of the gods to get a prince born to the Imperial family. 
(This is taken from the work called Gentpii-seisuiki 2R-T- 
Bsae, and in the work called Hcikt-monogatiiri -T-Sc 
ft! 53 it is said that on that same day a prince being born 
Shigemori made a present of 99 gold cash to the infant 
prince). 

In the reign of Gotoba Tennd i£ . f 5 I! X on the 4th 
of 7th month 4th year of Kenkyu <£ A (2nd August, 1193 
A.D.), an order of His Majesty was promulgated prohibi¬ 
ting for the future the use of coin of SdchA 5k 43 or of 
China (This is said in the work called Hdid-shiydsho 
ii u i£ 5? and the above shows us that from the 
time of the cash minted in Japan called Kwampci-tsuhO 
K'MStf to Engi-tsuhO A he tf and Kengcn-taihO fix 
and later, each time new coin was made the quality 
got worse; consequently that was the reason why so much 
Chinese coin was imported and why the latter got to be 
more liked and valued than the Japanese. In reality the 
Chinese cash was better, the people all preferred it, and 
it is for that reason that the above promulgation was 
made). 

The real reason why Japanese coin was made more and 
more of a bad quality, is that the good copper metal and 
coins all were for the greatest part turned into idols or 
copper Buddha statues. 

This habit took root more and more from the one down 
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to the other Emperor, For instance according to the work 
called Nosci-hvnro’t a# in the time of Emperor 

Shirakawa Tcnn$ &iiU 7 ;£ (1073 1129 A*D.) His Majesty 
bad large and small idols made to the amount of over 
3000, and this is without counting what the priests had 
made of cash and others. This was the Emperor who said 
that the whole of Japan was obeying him except the Kamo- 
ga’iVA nr the Kamo River in Kyoto and the priests of Hizun 
u3 dt [a mountain behind Kyoto)* 

In the reign of Emperor Gohorikawa Ten no |g vU ?r £ 
(1222*32 A.D.) in the and year of Karoku tat of the 
Sth month (25 Aug, 1226 A.D r ) coin was used again, and 
the exchange of articles or business transact ion by barter 
was prohibited t and although the state of affairs in this 
country was far fm m being quiet as they were in the very 
restless and revolutionary time of the HAj0 family, who 
did entirely according to their own will, we find that de¬ 
crees were promulgated as on the 24th of 6th month 2nd 
year of Kwangi B (4 Aug* 123a A.D-) fixing the price of 
rice at 1000 moti for a kohn or 2i picul* 

In the period of Emperor ShijJ Ten no st U S in the 
1st year of of Katei ft T^J (1235 A,D.) in Kamakura a large 
bell was made of copper coin. 

On the 29th of 6th mouth (15 July, 1235 A.D.) of this 
year 30,000 copper coins more were added for the recasting 
of a bell which had been made in the middle of that 
month, but which casting had not succeeded well, and in 
which already 300,000 coins had been used. This ia ac¬ 
cording to the work called AMuma-kagamt 1ft it and was 
probably the same bell as mentioned before* 

In the period of Emperor Gofukakuaa TennB g 

on the nth of roth month 6 th year of Kenchd ill fl ( 22E ,g 
Nov* 1254 A*D*) and according to the above same book, 
a decree was promulgated fixing the price of 1 horse load 
of charcoal at too m04.Gr cash. 

In the lime qf Emperor Kameyami Tenno 3 dl X* g on 
the 10th of gth month of 3rd year of KOchb & U (13 Oct. 
1263 A*D,}, by Imperial decree it was prohibited to use 
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any more the kiriscn or cut coin. (This shows that there 
must have been copper cut coin as well as gold and silver 
cut coin which consisted of long thin pieces of metal of 
which just the quantity required for payment was cut. It 
is a pity that Borne drawing of it is not given in any of 
the works I have consulted). 

In the time of Emperor Gouda Tennd & £ ft ft in the 
3rd year of Kenji Q. (1277 A.D.) some merchants w-ere 
sent to Gen 5 c or China with gold in order to get copper 
cash for it, as cash was wanted in this country and no 
more was made at this time. 

It was in the China Gen 5 c period that people went 
over with gold to exchange it against copper coin. Later 
on Ashikaga Yoshimitsu or 3rd Ashikaga (1394-1408 A.D.), 
sent gold to China, in the Min PI! period and copper cash 
was obtained in exchange. In Ashikaga Yoshinori's time 
(the 6th 1429-41 A.D.) copper cash was also received 
or sent from Min or China, and later in Ashikaga Yoshi- 
masa's time, (the 8th 1449-90 A.D.) three times copper 
coin was received from Min or China. During this time 
as is seen a great deal of copper coin was always in 
circulation in Japan, but as in the last years none was 
made here it had to come from abroad, and in revenge a 
great quantity of gold and silver was exported to foreign 
countries as is well known. From years gone by, by Japan 
gold and silver were always very highly appreciated, they 
were used very little, and if used in payment of anything 
they were weighed out by small quantities, but they were 
never lawfully allowed in that time to be used as a currency. 
There were some gold and silver coins, but they were very 
rare and hardly used at all. The only things gold and silver 
were used for in those times were for making ornamenta¬ 
tions for temples and idols, playthings and small ornaments 
for decorating saddles and harnesses, kabuto or helmets, 
gusoku or armour, dresses, swords, and for other orna¬ 
mental purposes also as decorations or rewards to persons 
who had distinguished themselves. They were also used 
for presents to foreign countries, to show a proof of 
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friendly relations. So in reality ihc only motley that was 
in circulation among the people was the copper coin: 
there was always enough in circulation,, without being 
obligeJ to use gold or silver, but more and mor^ times 
changed, and as years went on, the wants grew larger, and 
as copper cash was no longer sufficient to meet the svants, 
gold and silver monies were bound to come in use. 

It is however only in the period of TenshO 3 ? IE (1573' 
92 A.D.) that the minting of gold and silver coin coni’ 
mencctl on a great scale, and In nearly all the provinces 
each rfm/Mvo had some made. 

Now from this Tensho ft Hi period till Kwnnyel Ef ft 
time (1624-40 A.D.} when the introduction of foreign 
religion was strictly prohibited, a great many foreign ves¬ 
sels used to come to Japan, and still there seemed not to 
be any special prohibition against their landing as they 
used to arrive at any seaport, and moreover daimyds and 
rich merchants had themselves also ships which were sent 
out to do commerce with foreign lands ; and as for such, 
purposes only copper coin could not be used, fur these 
reasons also the minting of gold and silver was done on 
a much larger scale, as great quantities Were required for 
the transaction of business abroad. 

In the lime of Emperor God a 1 go TennO f$ IS fl ft H in 
the 1 st year Kemmu Stilt (1334 A,D,} the copper coin 
called Ivenkori-lHuho P£ Ml If was minted. 

On the 28th of 2nd month of this year (3 March, e 334 
A,D.) His Majesty in his decree with regard to this coin 
said: " In our Empiro coins were minted In former years, 

from the year TemmpeMuyi ft TtT ? (737 A.D.) til] 
the year Tentoku {957 A.D,) and during that time 
over ten limes the coins were reminted or new ones made ; 
but since many years now a great quantity of foreign coin 
has been introduced and used by the people, and it Is still 
all over in circulation, while coins of the country are not 
used. This is a great mistake and disadvantage; conse¬ 
quently, in order to comply with the wants of the country, 
the government will mint this new coin for the benefit 
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and usage of the people* The characters on it w lII be 
Keftkort-lsuhd and it is hereby ordered that 

this com be used anti circulate! the same as the other 
coins and as the paper money*" 

The above is according to the book Dnitihonshi 
■k Ei # 

As is said here the coin that was in circulation in the 
Empire nt that time, was for the greatest part all coin 
imported from abroad, and this was a quite newly minted 
coin in Japan; but what kind of a coin it was or how 
this new Kenkon-tsiih& looked are not known as we have 
not been able to find a specimen of it yet. 

Now taking into consideration that the reign of this Em¬ 
peror was very short, that soon after commenced the 
great rev plat inns and division of the Imperial Court into 
South and North branches, it is most probable that the 
government h.id not hod the opportunity of having much 
of this cob minted ; and consequently, as the government 
was only a short time in His Majesty's hands after this 
when the revolution broke out again, much of it cannot 
have been put in circulation. Hence the reason w hy it is 
difficult to find any specimen of it. 

In the time of Emperor Gaknmatsu TennG (g h 42 ?t fi 
on the 13th of 5th month of Sth year of Oyei 0! JS (24 June, 
1401 A-D,) Shugun A-rhikaga Yoshimitsu (or 3rd) sent a 
letter to the Emperor of Min ®j (China) and tooo rjr$ in 
pure gold and other things. 

In the 10th year of Oyd C (1403 A,D.^ Chinese ships 
laden with coin arrived at Sagarni, and these coins were 
taken and put in circulation in the district. 

In that year, says the work entitled Kokka-kingin- 
jetnptt Chinese ships arrived at MEura in 

SagatnE. the ships being heavily laden with Chinese copper 
coin, Ashikaga Mitsukane, who was then governing 
Kamakura, took the coin and had it put in circulation 
in his district. 

The copper coin called Eirakusen JtfKtl was a coin 
from abroad or rather from China, This coin's being 
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&f a very good quality, was the reason why it was used 
for so long in japan. From there came also the custom 
or habit of the Ei or price or Ei way of counting, 
as (he prices of things differed according to which coin 
they were calculated for, and in fact at the time this coin 
was taken as the standard coin for any calculation. 

In every book which may be consulted, it is said that 
the Chinese ships brought Eiraku coin, this would lead 
us to believe that none but this kind was imported ; still 
that is wrong, as other coins were shipped to Japan also, 
it may be true that the greater part was Eirakusen, but 
cash of other denominations came also in by great quanti¬ 
ties from China, bo It would be better to call the imported 
coin simply China coin. 

The Eiraku coin was only made from the gih year of 
Eiraku (1411 A.D.) and aa since many years before that 
japan received great quantities of China coin, it ia im¬ 
possible that only Eiraku cash could have been imported. 

There are different reporta as regards the quantity of 
cash received by the Kamakura government from these 
Chinese ships, so the true amount is not known; still 
from letters found of Shogun Ashskaga Yoshtma&n (the 8th) 
it is shown that great quantities of cash were received 
from China during the period of Eiraku {1403-34 A.D.), 
so it 13 supposed that the shipment, which wag bound for 
Osaka or Sakai purposed to be forwarded to Kyoto, and 
which by mistake landed at Miura m Sigarxii, contained 
quite a big valug of coin and which Ashikaga Mstsuknne, 
governor of Kamakura must have been pleased to make 
use of. 

This Eiraku coin being of very good-quality, very soon 
all round in Kwantu or Kwan hasshu (the eight province 
north of the Haleonc ranges, or Sagaml t Mnsoahi, Kuzuke, 
Shimojmke, Kazusa, ShimCsa, Awa, and Hitachi,) the 
people would not receive any other coin but this, and 
refused to take that which was called bifasen or the qtd 
Japanese-made cash at the same rate. 

It got so far that many disputes and lights took place 
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about this coin question, so Huio Nagnmasa, then governor 
of the Kwanhj province (1502-8 A.D.), who had taken the 
power in hand of his own accord, promulgated a decree 
ordering- that one Eiraku coin should be worth 4 bitaicn 
and the coins were to be used in circulation as such, 

I'rom this time then all the tiitasen made their way 
down to Kyoto where they look the name of kySsatt and 
in KwanlO provinces only the Eiraku was uaed T 

The copper Eiraku-tsithO ^ ^ ii£ IT or Eiraku-scn is as 
follows: 

Sec No, 33. Diameter & 611^24^ mm.- weight i 
triotitme 1 pifti = 5 +. 16 grs, troy. 

See No, 34, Diameter 8 &« = 245 mm.; weight ! 
momme =58,33 grs. troy. 

See No. 35. Diameter 8 ^ = 24^ mm.; weight S /mi — 
4&J&4 grs, troy. 

Of these Eirakusett there were different soils, still nil of 
the same six* of 8 btt in diameter or 24J ram. They used 
only to differ in weight and the best quality and the most 
in demand were those of course of 1 vtomme and over. 

In the time of Emperor Gohanazoiia TennG J 5 £ 
fn the 6th month of 6th year of Eskyd 3 R ¥ (July, 1434 A.D.) 
an embassy came from Min (China) bringing 300,000 kunn 
of cash or 300,000,000 copper coin, according to the book 
Zoknkd cAd- j/( i rv <1 kit ft & ® #. 

In the 7th month of 3rd year of Hfttoku ^ 3 ® .July, 1451 
A.D.) from the Kvukyu people came ft present of 1000 
A a jxu of copper cash or idddoo, cash which Shdgun AshT 
kaga Yoshimasn {the 8th) presented to His Majesty. 

In the 51I1 year of KwanshO HHE {1464 A.D.) Shogun 
Ashikaga Yo.sbimasa sent a letter to the Emperor of China 
Min iff asking for copper coin in return. 

In this year Shogun Yoshimasa wrote a letter to the 
Emperor of China Min IUl in which he said that during 
the period of Eiraku China had sent a great quantity of 
copper cash, but he found that in Lite years she had not 
done so, consequently the financial offices were all in 
great want and could not come to the assistance of the 
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people who also were in great need. So he requested 
Mio Iff to send some money as soon, as possible. 

In the time of Emperor Gotsuchimikado Tenr.3 {£ _fc Spf 16 ! 
Ji & in the 7th year of Rummei ('475 A.D.) ShGgun 
AshiUga Yosiilmasa wrote again a letter to the Emperor 
of China, Min ffl, asking for copper cash. In this letter 
Yoshimaia asked not only for money but also for books. 

He said further that there was great want for money, 
the finance bureau had nothing in the vaults, the ground 
was getting uncultivated and the people in misery. In 
the time of Eiraku, great quantities of cash were sent and 
affairs were not allowed to come to this stage, consequently 
In the present state of affairs he urgently asked them to 
send money without any Further delay and said that it was 
mure wanted than books* 

In the toih year of Rummei * (1478 A.D.} the Em- 

peror of China Min JUI sent 50,000,000 cash upon the 
demand made In the 7th year of Rummei 11475 A.D.) by 
Yds hi mass* 

In the 15th year of Bummei *1W (1483 A.D.) In the 
3rd month {April) Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimnsa sent a 
letter again to the Emperor of Chinn, Min itf, in which 
he said, ' l Lately by the fires which have taken place in the 
capitis] (Kyoto) the state of a flairs has got dally worse, and 
not a cash is to be found and there is nothing ,J en-caissc " 
at the finance department, so there is nothing with which 
to come to the assistance of the people. We require, and 
that absolutely ns soon as possible, 100,000,000 cash or 
too,000 fcuran of coin, and if you send this without any 
delay my thankfulness will be Unbounded/' 

1 he Shdgun Aashikaga's way of writing to the Emperor 
ot China, Min $J P was always In rather a too highly flat¬ 
tering way, or ratber in the letters he wrote, in order to 
obtain money, he would date his letter with the Chinese 
year s denomination and would .-ugn as the id servitcur ** of 
Min, which way of acting was a Sihame for the country arid 
was an unpardonable crime; still when it is taken into 
consideration that if the country was Iti such a great 
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want, he tried to obtain money in such a way that it was 
not obliged to be refunded* not contracting .1 real loan, and 
if he did this really in order to come to the assistance of 
the poor, the crime is somewhat lessened, but if it is not 
the case, his way of acting was still more blameable* 

This Sbfigun A&hitaga Voshimasa was very fond of 
luxury and extravagance* it was in his time that the temple 
Ginkakuji and grounds were made; for instance an ex¬ 
travagant fancy of his, was once in the middle of the 
summer to have the mountain behind his palace (his pa bee 
was at Higashiyama in Ky&to), and which he looked out 
on from his sitting room, entirely covered with white silkj 
and the garden and trees towards his house all covered and 
hung with white cotton so as lo have the appearance of 
snow, and admiring this view he would drink his powder 
tea in company of his guests, a little pleasure which must 
have cost him something. The so covered mountain has 
kept its name from this and is known by the name of Kmu- 
ga say a mu ft 3 Elf. 

Notwithstanding these extravagant caprices* Yoshi- 
tnasa at the same time having always the best artists in 
his employ,, it was in his lime that the finest works of 
art, lacquer, paintings, metal, ivory work of all sorts were 
made, in fact his time is and was called the period of the 
production of fine articles, which is a proof that he was a 
man with very good taste¬ 
in the yth year of MeiO HISS 10th day of gth month (3 
Oct. 1500 A, D.) by decree ii was notified that the wrong¬ 
ful system adopted of late years of sorting the coin was 
not to be allowed any more, and any one who should still 
he found to do this, contrary to the present decree, would 
be severely punished. (Although the cash in circulation at 
this time was nca Hy all imported from China, the people 
would not only sort the Japanese coin but would sort even 
the Chinese also). 

In the time of Emperor Gokashiwabara TenpO 
H 51 on the 7th of bth month of 5th year of Yeishb S j£ (■> 
Sept, 1508 A.D.) an Imperial decree was promulgated 
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where m Art. i it waofaid that the putting in circulation 
of bad &*h win prohibited and in Art, 2 of same, it 
was md that of late years> people had the habit of 
sorting the cash which was very wrong and bad for the 
interest of business, and every one waa ordered to use 
the cash old or new which came from China, a]I on the 
same standing; 

During the period above mentioned nearly ah the cash 
in circulation was from Chinn, so if there were any bad 
cash, it must have been some that were broken or some 
on which the characters were not very readable, moreover 
it mil have probably been also those made in japan as 
many imitations were made. 

Jn the work called Scnka kagami ft ft E it is said that 
m the lime of the war when Yamana-ujt dr&ft made 
his entry into Kyoto (145070 A, D*) Yamanu had some 
ron/e Buddha statues melted and had coin made of them ; 
these also are believed to have been the bad cash referred 
to in the above decree (and the saying that old or new, ail 
cash from China were to be used, in the same way t meant 
thAt all were to be used as even different sorts of cash 
came from China). 

In the 1st year of Ehh* JR £ (1504 A.D.) the cash in 
use m the province of Ai*u waa that called Taikan- 
tsLthu 'A HE W as is said in the work called Aiiu-shikn. 

and according to the information 
found m ihe diary of the temple Myf.hOji [ n the 

province of Kat in that province in the 24th y car of 

CmbUn * 11 A,D.J there was a cash in use which 
the people called Sen-nankin 0 rff K (or Nankin or China 
com), but this must have been the Chinese E iraku and 
otlicr China coin which were in quantity in use in mam 
plates. 

In the time of Emperor OgimacJU TennO iE $ R £ i n 
autumn of r 3 th year of Tenshd * IE (14% A.D.) Tovotomi 
Hi day Ob m gave out to the dnimyds ± Z and shtmySs >h % 

5 °°° " 0|l1 mai 0r and 30,000 gfnmai or stiver wm 

(1 gold mai had 43 nwmtnc weight of gold or 3508,19 grs. 
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troy or 161-53 grammes, and stiver mat had a weight of 
43 momnu also, and a duimyO was a feudal chief with 
an income of over 10,000 koku of rice, and a shdmyd was 
one with an income of under 10,000 koku of rice, a koku 
being 2§ picul). 

In the annals of Toyotomi Hideyoshi we find that in the 
5th month of 17th year of Tenshd ^ £ (1589 A.D.) the 
Kivambaku had distributed out up to a value of some 
365,000 ry 6 s in gold and silver, but this was probably given 
out on two occasions. 

In the same works it is said that it was in the 16th year 
of Tenshd X'JE (15SS A.D.) that the first oban and koban 
were made. In the work called Hdkua-jiryaku 
it is said also with regard to the denomination of mai 
which is used for them, that these coins were made already 
before that time, and that the 6 ban and the Bilver coin 
called chdgin etc. were existing, and that the 6 ban must 
be considered as having existed already from the time of 
Ota Nobunaga (1556-82 A.D.). But whatever may be 
said in different books about it, the real shape of these 
gold coins, or their kinds if any, was not known before the 
Tenshd ?c iE period which began in 1573 A.D., and it is 
only since that period that the shape, kinds and quantities 
of those coins did decidedly become known. 

In the time of Emperor Goydzci Tennd in 

the 15th year of Tenshd * IE (1587 A.D.) the coin called 
TenshO-tsuhd was made in two kinds one of 

silver and the other of copper, says the book Sind ft ft 
and the Sankiva-sui EL WBft 

The silver coin was : 

See No. 36. Diameter 7 b 5 rin or=23 mm.; weight 
1 momme 8 rin or 62.99 fi rs - troy or about 15 sen. 

The copper coin: 

See No. 37. Diameter 8 bu or 24$ mm.; weight 8 bu 
5 rin or 49.56 grs. troy. 

In the work called Kony 6 ~manroku it is said 

that in this Tenshd Jt iE and Keichd $ U period the 
people in KwantO (environs of Yedo) had made some lead 
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coins which they were circulating and using, so this shows 
that at this time lead coins were m circulation also. 

To show that there was a gold piece in the shape of 
an Gban before those known as being made in Hideyoshrs 
timc T the Dainihon-kwafieishi -k 0 # it* gives a passage 
out of tho work called Srtitfcw-iui =^0^, in which it 
is said that in the Hflyd W % period {1704-10 A.D.) a 
farmer of Seki {Sekigihara) while digging, found an Gbait 
of nearly pure gold, of which the natural size is given and 
which was: 

Length 4 $ttn g fru 5 rbi or 15 cm,, width 3 sun 5 rin or 
9 cm. and 3} mm.; its weight was 44 movtmt 7 fan 
(or cgual to about 2607-33 lire, troy or about 165-29 gratis 
mes. This piece was then considered worth 10 ryd t but 
would have a value as gold now of over vrn 136.45), It 
had no stamp nor any characters on it. 

It was taken by this farmer to an exchange place in 
KyCto where it was decided that it was the gold 6 ban 
without letters or stamp made in the time of Ota Nobunnga 
and of which they used to cut pieces when any payment 
had to be made, hut these pfipu had not been much in 
circulation. 

In the period of letish6 ft IE in Hideyoahi's time gold 
and silver coins, were made the same shape as the copper 
cash w ith (he inscription of Eiraku tsiihG ^ % lit W on 
it: these coins were also used in Kcshii, for we find in the 
Annals by Kondd Morishige i£# 1 *flE that in the 10th 

year Tcnshfc tfiE < 1583 A D.) the daitnjtf of Kflshu, Takecla 
Katsuyorr, made a present to the people of Kh .shG gold and 
of 15 silver Eiraku coins. 

In the work called Zobtt-konch& 4 sng<m ft# GJjitjJfjj. It is 
said, that in the xSth year of TenshO ?fl (1590 A,D.) 
Hideyoshi used to go out on the battle field with a string 
of gold cash, which he used to distribute to those who 
won a battle; further in the work called Kaj.fr 1 ff £ ft 
is said also that Hideyoshi every time he was going out, 
used to have a bag with silver cash with him, but, as 
Is said in the work Sankten^ui H E2 fit, these gold and 
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silver Eiraku coins which were minted under Hideyoshi 
in the Tenshd period became in use in all the provinces 
although Hideyoshi generally used thutn only as compem 
sation for bravery' in War. 

In the 1 st year of Bunroku ~$c f$ (,1592 A.D.) also in 
Hideyosbis time the coin called BunrQkmtsnhti 3t (S iifl tf 
was minted ■ two kinds were made, the stiver and the 
copper; the former: 

See No, 3S had a diameter of 7 bn or 21^ mm,; 
weight unknown ; and the copper. 

See No. 39. Its size and weight are unknown to the 
present time although it Seems it we* generally Jn circulation. 

In the time of Emperor Goyuxci TenrhJ m 

the ist month of 9th year of KeichO BEH (Febr. 1604 A.D,) 
by decree of the Court, it was ordered that one Eir.iku 
coin was to be usd in future for 4 bi/asen i'l (these 
hit (lien were the Cash really made in japan and u hich 
were called the bad coin, the character Bitn means bad 
or shameful metal). 

In this time also conformably to an order of Tokugawn- 
uji one habiin of one ryC gold was worth 1 kwammon of 
Eirakuscn or 1000 Eiraku cash, and 230 Eirakusen were 
worth one Ichibu (which shows at what a high price or 
value, copper cash was held). 

In the t itb year of Keichd ffi Q (1606 A,D,) a coin called 
Ketch/VtsEihij 8ff I* lai ff of copper waa minted : 

Till this, as has been seen, (he Eirakusen or coin was 
mostly in use but when this new cash was made by order 
of the court this was to be put in circulation at the same 
rate as the Eiraku coin. 

Since the year before ibis or 1605 A*D. the mines in 
the province of I^u {p £#. had produced a great deal of gold 
and silver, consequently one named Oku bo Choan 
II# was appointed director of those mines, and on the 
iSth of 6th month nth year of KeichA BE li (22 Ju!y h , 1606 
A„D+), to one named Wntanabe Bingo IS f£ was given 
the order to make further researches after gold and silver 
mines says the book called TnkitgmeA-jikiii Sjjll 'Jf 
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Of this Keichd coin some wer* made of silver: 

See No. 40. Diameter j bn 5 p-if* = 23 mm.; weight 
1 w£)tnme 1 pun =63.76 grs. troy, the copper coin was ! 

See Xu* 41. Diameter 7 bu 5 1*111=23 ram.; weight 6 
pun 2 rm=35 94, g™. iroy. 

In the isth month of 13th year of Kcichb (Jan. iGog A.D) 
t'V order of the Court the circulation of the EEra!:usen was 
prohibited and this was done because although by Im¬ 
perial decree the I? fro mi (or bad coin) was ordered to be 
used on the same scale as the Eiraktisen yet the people 
would keep on discarding the BUnscn, 

In the 14th year of Keichd BEK (1609 A.D.j the value of 
gold, silver and other metals ivas decided upon and a new 
pecree w r ae promulgated prohibiting the circulation of the 
Efmkusen. 

It was in the 7 th month (July, 1609 A.D.) of this year 
that the Value was decided ; gold one rj 6 was to be worth 
1 kmtinmcn of kirskusen or 1000 Eiraku cash and 4 kzi inu 
won of hvtun or Japanese cash of Kydto, Further 1 ryd 
gold was decided to he worth 50 me of silver [this would 
L*h 2 to-day, as one me or motnme silver is at an average of 
13 $en t ?=\oytn 6.50 the gold ry&). 

fn the ^ month (Sept. 1609 A.D.) a new Imperial 
decree was promulgated, prohibiting again the circulation 
of the hirakusen, and this was necessary* because as for 
payment of ta.\e? the government offices in; Sumga and in 
\edo had accepted Eirakusen from the people and farmers, 
they thinking the circulation was allowed again, recom¬ 
menced to use it amongst them selves, but then a stop was 
put to it. 

1 1 he idea was not so bad, as naturally Errakusen was 
known to be the best coin, the people preferred it to the 
other, which the government wanted absolutely the people 
to use the same as the Eirakusen, and now prohibiting the 
use of this good coin the government on the other side 
were quite willing naturally to accept it in payment 
of taxes.)* 

Jn the reign of Emperor Gomizuo Tennu ft & ft ft g in 
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the 2nd year of Genna jc fn in the 5th month (June, 1616 
A.D.) an Imperial decree appeared, fixing the rate of sett 
or cash at 1000 or 1 kivan for 1 bit gold and prohibiting 
any one from rejecting any sen or cash except the six 
kinds hereafter mentioned, and if any one should be found 
guilty of rejecting any other cash, that person would re¬ 
ceive a stigma or burnt mark on the face. The six kinds 
admitted to be rejected were: 

1. Pieces badly broken or with big pieces out of them. 

2. Cracked pieces which were generally mended with 
paper and so held together. 

3. Pieces on which the inscription was illegible. 

4. Newly made false pieces. 

5. Pieces badly made ; too small. 

6. Lead pieces. 

In the 3rd year of Genna xfn (1617 A.D.) the cash 
called Genna-tsuhO xfhafttT was minted. They were 
made in two sorts, silver and copper. 

Regarding this period, we find in the work called Toku - 
gnwa-jikki *P HI It St! a decree which appeared on the 20th 
of 5th month of above year (23 June, 1617 A.D.) fixing 
the travelling expenses along the TokaidO or rather 
the lodging fee, and deciding it to be in each stopping 
place, per one person for one night 4 kjrd cash or Japanese 
KyOto-made cash, and for one horse 8 cash, but if the 
traveller should bring his own wood (for boiling his rice), 
the inn keeper could only charge in that case, the half of 
the above fee. 

The copper cash above named was: 

See No. 42. Diameter 7 bu 5 riti or 23 mm.; weight 
9 fun or 52.47 grs. troy. 

Again on the 12th of 2nd month 4th year of Genna 
(7 March, 1618 A.D.), this was in the time of the 2nd 
Shdgun Tokugawa Hidctada, a new decree appeared pro¬ 
hibiting the rejection of other cash but the six kinds 
already mentioned before, and as people seemed still to 
go on with the habit of rejecting, the punishment of the 
stigma or burnt-mark on the face was again promulgated. 
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Further it was anew decreed that the value of one rvo 
would be 4 Imam won or -joqq cash and any one who should 
disobey this tatter decree would have the whole amount of 
the transaction confiscated, both parlies to be dealt with in 
the same way, besides where such an infringer of the law 
should be found, the village officer would be fined 5 kisam- 
tftoti or 5000 cash and each house of that village 100 cash, 

Tn the 3rd month of Sth year of Gonna Tcfh (April, 1622 
A.D.) and on ihe 27th of Sth month 2nd year of Kwanyei 
K jfi (26 Sept- 1625 A.D,) the above same decree with 
punishment and fines had to be repeated. 

In the taih month of 4th year of Kwanyet J£ 3 ft (Jan. 1028 
A.D.) in each province a director of ihe mines and of 
finance was appointed. 

In the 6th month of 13th year of Kwanyei H ffc [July, 1636 
A.D.) the pew copper cash called Kwanyd-tiiihd 1 ® M TY 
was made and put in circulation on the same footing as 
the former cash. One named Doj fij-no-karm Toshikatsu 
± If ■A ffc Sft fU W wn 5 appointed d irec tor for the minting of 
this coin. In the same month, by decree, it was promul¬ 
gated that this coin would he minted in two places, in 
Sakamoto St $ of the Province find j£iX and in Yedo 
ix P, and that it was prohibited to privately make it in 
any other place. It was decreed tako that the new as well 
as the old cash would have to circulate at the rate of 4 
k jnmtttfrtt or 4000 cash for one ryS gold, and if any one 
should be found to make any difference in the value of these 
cash, the person so found guilty would have clou hie the 
amount of the transaction confiscated and the officer of 
(he village would be Sped 200 piki or 20ao cash and each 
household of the same village 10 pi hi or too cash; further 
the prohibition of rejecting any cash other but the 6 sorts 
already mentioned and any other infraction, would be 
punished by the offender being exposed Tor 3 days on iht 
public road or by getting 10 days imprisonment; the punish¬ 
ment for the rest of the district or village of the olfendcr 
would be the same as above mentioned. 

The above Kwanyei-tfi&hti cash were: 
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1. See No. 43. Diameter 7 bit 5 rin—o r 23 
weight g — or 5247 grs. troy which was made in Shiha 
5 in Yedo. 

2, Sec No* 44. Diameter 8 &u=Or 2+4 ”im.; weight g 
fun ^=52.47 grs* troy which was made an Sakamoto, Omi* 

3, Sec No. 45* Diameter 8 £» =or 2+4 mm*; weight 1 
momnte or 58*33 grs, troy which was made an Asakqsa. 
Y’edo, 

4. See No* +6. Diameter 8 6«—or 24! mm.; weight 1 
montme —58.33 gra. troy which were made in Asakasa at 
Yedo. 

The Ia^i kind has a round dot at the back above the 
square hole. These two last mentioned coins were made 
from the 13th year of Kwanyei & * tilt the period of 
Meiffiki «Jft or 1655-57 A,D, An this Kwanyei-tsGhG 
coin was made in many different places and during 
many years, it has been impossible to ascertain how r many 
were really minted, but one thing has been ascertained* and 
that is that in the Ansei gk period (1854-59 A*D.) the 
Haku/u or Tokugawa government had in its vaults atone 
2,1 [4,246,283 of these coins, which amount taken at the 
then rate of 6000 for a yen represented about 352,375 yens* 
In the Sth year of Kwambun HE & (1668 A.D.) a colei 
K wanyei-tsuhG was made: 

See No. 47. Diameter S bn =si+l mm.; weight 9 fun 
or=5 2.+9 grs* lr0 >'‘ 

This coin was made in KyStO of the bronze Daibutsu 
statue, which was melted for that purpose. The minting 
of thss coin was kept up till the period of Tonwa 35 ft 
(1681-83 A.D.) and in order to define it from the other 
Kwanvei tauh«j coin, it had the character butt £ on the 
back above the square hole. 

In the same year or 8th year of Kwambun IK & (1668 
A.D.) another coin Kwanyei-tsuho was made : 

See No, 48* Diameter 8 £11=24! mm*; weight 9 
fm or 52*47 firs. troy. 

This coin had also a small star at the back above the 
square hole, but where this coin was made is not well known. 
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Another coin Kwanyci-tsuht )X %, ififf : 

Sec No. 4<j t Diameter fci bn =24^ mm,; weight i 
worn me i grs.troy, wag made irt the Kwanabun 

513c period (1661-72 A.D.} in Yedo at the place called 
Kamuido flj ?f P ; some say however that this coin was 
also made in the Shotoku period (1711-15 A.D.) 

Another cam K wanyei- isuhoMftMlh 

See No. 50* Diameter S An 1 = 24! mm.; weight t 
MOirimt 1 pun =65.16 grs. troy w'as made in the 4 th year 
of (lenrobu 5c(3 (1691 A.D ) in Knmcido also cn Yedo, 

Two other coins Kwanyei-tsfihfl* jIl lai IT were made: 

See No. 51* Diameter 7 bu 5 ri«—23 mm.; weight 7 
fnn = or 40.S1 grs, troy. 

Set No. 52, Diameter 7 bu 5 rin = z$ mm.; weight 7 
fun =540.81 grs, troy. These two coins differ very little 
from each other as regards the formation of the characters 
on the face, their weight and diameter is the same, they 
were made one in Yedo and one in Kyoto at Shtchi- 
jfl -bl!3S in the 12th year of Gen rob u 5c fft £1699 A.D.). 

Another kind of Kwany ehtBohO TEJfilai^r copper cash 
was made: 

See No, 53. Diameter 8 6 ^ = 24! mm.; weight t m&mme 
=58.33 grs. troy. This was made fn Yedo at Kamehta 
from the 5 th year of HOyei Iff 3 t (1708 A.D.) till the 4th 
year of Shfttoku JBV (1714 A.D.j, 

fn this 5th year of Hdyei tf jfi 11708 A.D.) a large 
copper cash called H&yeilsuhu Taisen If If £ A or 
big cash was made, and by decree this cash was ordered to 
be used in Circulation without any objections. This piece 
was worth 10 of the ordinary cash and the value of cupper 
coin was settled to he for r rid gold, from 3 ku'an 300 mmi 
(or 3300 cashi to 4 kh mi (or 4000 cash) says the work 
T4kugawa-jtkki 16 )l 11CI2. In the 9th month of this year 
(Oct. 170S A.D.) although a new decree appeared ordering 
to use this large coin the same as the gold, silver or 
other Smaller coin, still the people found the use of it 
not convenient and it would not get popular. The 
l>coplc would not get accustomed to it. they were informed 
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thal they would be punished for not using it r find orders 
were given to report every one who should refuse to lake 
it. 

This coin was; 

See No. 54. Diameter i sun 2 lu or 36^ mm 5 weight 
2 momuii 4/if n or 128.32 grs+ trqy- 

On the hacks each in a small round circle, were the fol¬ 
lowing 4 characters; 1 was 2 was A 3 was IS and 4 
was fll. 

In the 6til year of Hoyci W 3 R (1709 A C.) or the next 
year this large coin had to be taken out of circulation. 

It is not at all surprising that the people did not tike to 
use this big coin as ordered equal to to of the ordinary 
cash* while its real value was only about equal to 3 ordinary 
small cash. 

Another interesting point is that at this time it seemed 
that those who had coin laid aside* kept it so preciously 
and prevented it so well from coming in circulation that 
there came a scarcity of coin which was very much felt 
in the daily business transactions, arid cash got even to 
be very dear, so on the agth of 10th month 6th year of 
Huyei (30 Nov. 1709 A.D,} by decree it was promulgated 
that 5000 kwin (5*000,000 cash) would be sold by public 
auction at the rice god owns of Asakusa in Ycdo by the 
superintendent of these godowns. 

Another Kwanyei-tsuhd JE & ksl# coin : 

See No* 55. Diameter 8 bu= 24} mm.; weight £ fun 
=, 46.64 grs. troy. It was made in Kamddo St II- P at 
Yedo £t P from the commencement of Shfttoku period d- 
(1711-15 A.D.), 

From the 4th year of ShMoku IE ® to the 5th year of 
Shdtoku (1714-15 A,D.) a copper coin Kwanydtsuhfi TZ 
M. S was made 1 

See. No* 56, Diameter nearly S bu or 24I mm,; and 
weight 9/1111—52.47 grs. troy. It was made in Aikawa Hi Hi 
in the province of Ssdo (t|S 13 and bears on the back above 
the square hole the character {£ hi* 

Front the nth year of KybhO (1726 A.D.) a coin 
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called also K wanyci tBuhrt K^iidTT was made in KyGto 
or Heian ^ ^ ("■ the place of peace and tranquility ,f as 
KyOto was also called), at Shichijd -fc ffc: 

See No* 57. Diameter S 611=24] ram*; and weight 1 

uiomme— 58-33 grs. troy. 

From the nth year to the 17th year of Kyflhu T 
(1726.32 A, D.) a com called also Kw’anyei-tsuho w r as made 
in Vedo tl P at the place called Fufcagiiwa i^fi, HI: 

See No. 58* Diameter nearly S lm = z 4^ mm.; weight 
8/rm=cr 46,64 gr$. troy. 

From the 13th to the 15th year of Kyfiho # iff ([72^30 
A,D.) a coin called also Kwanyci-tsuhr* was made 

nt Nambamura IJiJStf in the province Seltsu ^SrlUiH (near 
Osaka): 

See No, 59* Diameter 8 = mm.; weight 1 

in omme = 38.33 gra. troy. 

In the 13th year of KydhO $ tK (172$ A.D.) a coin alsd 
called Kwanyei tsuhO lltiftMlT was made in Scttsu ffi- s| 
in MutsuFJHfe and Sado {£;LC Those made in Mu tan or 
0*hu were minted during 6 years in the place called 
Ishinomaki and up to an amount of 400,000 kwan 
{400,000,000 cash) were made. At the back of these cash 
is above the square hole the character sett fill of Sendai. 
There were two pieces or coins made: 

See No, 60, Diameter nearly E 614=24$ mm,; weight 
9 fua 5 fin =55,38 grs. troy. 

See No. 6t. Diameter 7] 6*1=23 mm,; weight t 
grs* troy. 

In the same year a coin also called KwonyelTsuhn as said 
before was made in the province of Sado CtLS in the place 
called Aikawa *U HI. This coin had the character m ££ of 
Sado on the back above the square hole: 

See No* 62* Diameter £ i«=Qr 246 mm.; weight S 
fun —Oy 46.64 grs* troy. 

In the same place at the same time was minted also 

a coin of the same denomination with also the character 

* 

of m (£ on the back above the square hole; 

Sec No. 63, Diameter S &M = or *4$ mm,; and weight 
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i mommt 5 WNr=or 61.25 S rs - ancl an0l ^ er COin 
ihc same denomination and mail? was made : 

See No, 64. Diameter S frit== 4 f mm.; and weight Q 

futt 5 riv =ot 55.39 fits* 

In the i 4 th year of Ky*hd (17-^J A - D 0 by decree 
the interest on money, gold and silver, was decided and 
was not allowed to he over 5% per year, says the work 
called ToJtagtfWflV'Wi & MHE, because too heavy interests 
were charged to t he people, who were ssillcrjng under it, 
and this new rale of interest was to be applied on all 
borrowed moneys already from as far back as the 15th 
year of Genroku (1702 A. D.)- 

Conformahly to the same book, in the 12th month aoth 
year of Kyflh'd £ R fjnn. 1736 A.D.) a decree was pro^ 
mulgated ordering the rice of ist quality to be sold at t 
kaktt 2 (0 5 sh 6 and the 2nd quality at 1 koht 3^5 aha 
Tor s tv$ gold (by taking the gold ryd as being worth then 
400 cash, Et made .about 3 cash ft for one shQ as m quality 
rice and % cash 96 or nearly 3 cash for 1 &h6 2nd quality 
rice, while now 1 shi of rice is about 14ft 5 *'0« 

In the 1st year Gcnhun (1736 A.D.) at the place 

called jutnantsubo + WW at Fukagawa in Yedo UP 
two kinds of copper Kwanyei tenho coins were made, the 
first was 1 

See No. 65, Diameter nearly S bu =or 24$ mm.; weight 
8 fun or 46.64 grs. troy which had at the back above the 
square hole the character ju + or ten, The other was 
without any character at the back : 

See No. 66, Diameter a little over 7 bu 5 W«- or 23. 
mm.; weight 8 fun or 46,64 grm. troy. 

In the same year (173b A.D.) two copper coins also 
called Kwanyd tsuho were made in the province 

Yamasbiro ill at YokO-dji FS* £5 hi Toba & ft; one was : 

See No. 67. Diameter 7 4 h j ri«=or 23 mm.; weight 
$ftin=or 46*64 grs. troy; and the other ; 

Sec No. 68, Diameter S hu= or 24A mm.; weight 1 
momrru—or 56. 33 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1736 A* D.) in Kommcrnuta 'Md+t at 
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Yedo two copper coins were made bearing bqth at the back 
above the square hole the character *h; one urns: 

Sec No- 69. Diameter 7 in* 5 rin or 23 mm.; weight 
B/Wu—45.64 grs. troy ; and the other: 

See No. 70. Diameter 7 bu 5 rin —or 23 mm.; weight 
also S fun = 46,64 grs. troy. 

In the same year (11736 A.D*) a copper tash called 
Kwanyei-tsuh6 was made at Wakayama :i* UMn 

the province Kish 11 

Sec No- 71. Diameter 7 in* 5 rin = 23 mm-; weight 7 
fan 5 rin =43.72 grs. troy. 

In (he same year (1736 A.D.) a copper CRi-h called 
K wanyc i-tsfiM was also made in the province 

Kishii at the places called Udo ‘V flE and Nukaj ima 

See No. 72. Diameter over IS bn or 24.^ mm.; weight 
9/101=52.47 gra, troy. 

In the same year f 173G A-D.j a copper cash caller' also 
Kwanyer^suhu was made in the province Vamashiro lit itJJ 
at Fushitni H (near Kydto): 

See No. 73, Diameter nearly 7 bit 5 rin or 23 mm,; 
weight 7 fun or ^ ,81 grs. troy* 

In the same year (1736 A.D) a copper cash of the same 
name Kwanyei -tsuhiS was made at Sado (4 (i® f]0 at the place 
called Aikawft HE DJI and bears at the back above the square 
hole the character sa (t; it was ; 

See No* 74. Diameter 8 bu or 244 mm.; weight 7 fun 
or 40.S1 grs. troy* 

In this same year, 6th month (July, 1736 A.D.) with 
regard to the copper sales transactions, an order was sent 
tn the governor of Nagasaki ordering him to diminish the 
numbers of Chinese ships which used to take copper away 
from that port and the number of such vessels w.is now- 
limited to 23 in a year. 

In this year a cash called also Kwanyei-UuhO was made of 
iron, and a decree was promulgated prohibiting people from 
laying cash aside or from accumulating cash. As is seen 
in this Lime, in many places coin W“as made in Ycdo tl P 
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u well as in Kyoto EC £5 and other places, and notwith¬ 
standing this. there was not much to be found in circulation, 
which must have originated from the great quantity that 
was exported to China, so this is probably why, we find 
that a decree was promulgated in the qth month of this 
year ; October, 1736 A.D.) prohibiting entirety the expo na¬ 
tion of cash. By this we see the entire turn of things, 
first it was japan that wanted copper coin from China but 
now China came to purchase copper and imported even 
the copper coin from Japan. 

At this time at the mint at the place called jdmantsube 
-f- in Fukagawa, Vedq during 7 years every year 150,000 
I'-tCtunmon for 150,000,000 cash} was minted, and at the 
mint of Yoko Gji f (KyOto) every year for 10 years 
50,000 Kwattmon (or 50,000,000 cash) was made. 

From the Gem bun period 5 c £ (1736 A,Di to the Keifl 
period *K (1865-67 A,P.) §,332,619.404 iron cash or coin 
were made and put in circulation. 

In the and year of Gembun 5 c £ (1737 A,D.) two pieces 
called KwanyeUsubu were made in Yedo at 

Knmeida ; these cash are : 

See No. 75. Diameter nearly S bn —br 24 1 mm,; weight 
S fitttssOT 46,64 grs, troy ; and : 

See No. 76, OF the same diameter and weight as 75, 
the difference can only be noticed by the rim of the square 
hole at the back. 

In this lime more KwanyeitsuhG of iron were made in 
great quantities in Kameido in Yedo; every day 150 kxi’am- 
mon or 150,000 of those Cush were turned out. 

In this same year (1737 A - u ) in Akita ft W in the pro¬ 
vince of Dewn [±J II three sorts of copper cash called 
Kwanyei tsuh i were made ; they were : 

See No- 77. Diameter over 7 ha 5 rid or 23 mm.; 
weight S fun = or 46,64 grs, tray. 

See No. 73, Diameter over 7 bu 5 riu or 23 mm.; and 
weight as No. 77- and; 

See No. 79, Diameter and weight al&o the same. 

Here in Deiva IE IJ in Akita ft lit for ten years every 
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year 100,000 kwamm&n or 1 on,000,000 copper cash were 
made. In the villages Udo s? ft and Nakajtina d 3 0 
ihc province Ku (E#EB was also made a Kwiinyui-tsuhO 
cash from the copper of the mines Kumano Iffi BIT, 
and here in. these two villages in 7 years Sq.ooq Amuntwott 
or 80,000,000 copper dash were made, and iron cash was 
made here also according to the records kept by one Kondd 
Morishige i£ 8 J(. 

In this same year 2nd year of Gemhun x£ (1737 A. D.) 
Yetlo at Onagigawa d'fivfc HI (Honjo) was made a copper 
cash called also Kwanyti4suhb with the character fca red HI 
at the back above the square hole : 

See No, 80. Diameter nearly 8 Lu — o r 2,^ mm.; weight 
1 mottimt i/aasor (jg.99 grs. troy,. 

In this same year (1737 A.D*) a copper cash called 
Kwanyei-tsahr' was made in Fujisawa i!j j% in the province 
of Sagami MI W : 

See No. Si. Diameter S iw=or 24A mm.; weight 1 
momme=Qf 58,33 grs. troy. 

In thus same year {1737 A*D). a copper Cash called also 
Kwwnyei Unho was made at Nikk6 Ft at the temple 
jatkojj myt $ ? 

See No, 82+ Diameter 7 bn 5 rhi or £3 mm.; weight 
7/an or 40.81 grs. troy. 

In the 3rd year of Gembun x # (1738 A.D,) in the pro¬ 
vince Seltsu Nish Inara gdri fff $ jfli in the village Kami- 

nukajtntnmura J:«p £j H near Osaka, copper Kwnnyci-tsu.hu 
cash was made. They were minted for to years at 1 00 ,god 
ku'iunmon or 100,000,000 cash a year. Some iron cash 
were made also, and a copper mint was established at 
Osaka -fc j£. 

fti this year and on the 4th of 4th month {32th May, 
173S A.D.J bv decree it was promulgated and ordered that 
all the copper that was extracted in the different provinces 
out of the different copper mines, was to be sold bv the 
people to the newly established copper mint in (Osaka -k, Et 
and was not allowed to be kept hack or in possession by 
the owners. 
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In the same month there appeared also a decree order¬ 
ing that unless the copper extracted from the mines was not 
first examined by the copper mint officiate and afterwards 
the necessary permission obtained from the Muchi-bugyd 
3! ill ft or governor, nobody was allowed to make any cash. 

In the 5 a me month appeared a decree informing that on 
the loth of lith month (19 Jan, 1739 A.D.) at the govern¬ 
ment warehouses at Asnkusa [A edo) a &nlo of cash would 
take place and ordering the intending buyers 10 semi in 
their tenders by the 8th of that month. 

In the -jth year of Gem bun jc£ (1739 A-D.) a copper 
cash culled KwanyeitsuhA ft ^ la) was made at the place 
called Gshbge if 1: (Honjo, Vedo}: 

Sec No, S3. Diameter 8 tit—24^ mm,; weight S fuu = 
or 46.64 gra. troy. 

From the Gembun x £ period ( 173b A.D*) till the Kwam- 
p ( -, KES period (1743 A.D,} a copper cash Kwanyd-lsfiho 
wag made in Yedo at the place called Jamaitlsubo 
near Fafcagawa; 

See No. 84, Diameter 8 bu 5 rin = 2 6 mm,; weight 1 
rnoMHii 1 2 /«11=69.99 B rs - lro ) - 

From the Gemhun x # period (1736 A.D.) till the Kwam* 
pu fitlft period (1743 A.D.) a copper cash called Kwanyei- 
tsuhu was made which has the character Ichi — behind above 
the square hale, hut it is not well known where it ivas made. 

See No, S3. Diameter nearly 7 bu 5 mt —23 mm.; 
weight 8 /jib= 4 6.64 grs, troy. 

In the 4th year of Gembun (1739 A.D.) in Hirano* 
shinden -=p *f Jdr m in Fukagawa i¥Hl (Vedo) in 3 years 
150,000 kwnttituon or 330,000,000 cash were made of 
Kwaityci tsahO 3 K 

At the village Oahiagemura if _h K at Itonjo ^ flr Yedo 
during 6 years from 30,000 to 70,000 kxammon or 
30,000,000 to 70,030,000 Kwanycl-tsuh" cash were made, 
and ;si Sendai ffttif Ishiunmaki during 3 years every 

year j 0,000,000 cash Kwanyd-tsiihu were made. 

In the Lth month of this year (May, 1739 A,I>.) the tfai- 
ftiyQ of Nambu or Nambu Toshim! ft U ffl <Ji put the copper 
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mines that were m his dominions, at the disposal of the 
Government and for warded the copper that was produced, 
to the ports of Osaka and Nagasaki, 

In the i st year of Kw*mpi>MfR (1741 A, D.) n copper 
cash was made at Kozu & f# En the province of Settsu jft j ft 
(* ’sakai. This piece,, of which 3 designs are given, is called 
also Kwartyei*tsilhu; they are all three of same size and 
have the character gen St at the back above the square hole, 
because It Is noted that the order for minting these cash had 
been given in the Gem bun jt £ period or the year before 
[174a A. O.). Yearly 200,000 kvmmrnon or 200*000.000 of 
these cash were made according to the work called Sen- 
kwt-jdktaha tuid that called Kondti Morishige 

Mikki & # ^ ill Tr IE. 

See Nos. £ 16 , 87 and Stf, Diameter 7 tiu j *771=^23, 
mm*; weight 1 momntt =58*33 grs, troy. 

Jn the 2nd year Kwampfi (1742 A. D,} at the place 
catted Ashiwo J£f£ In the province Shimotsukc T if was 
made the cash called also Kwanyebtauhrt bearing at the 
back above the square hole the character mhi £; 

Sec No. 85. Diameter over 7 bu 5 riii — 23. mm,; 
weight 1 motiime =58.33 grs* troy* 

This cash which has the character ashi at the back was 
called Ly the people Ashij isen ll £3, it was made during 
5 yearn at the above said copper mines called Ashtwo-duzan 
in the OOunly AsogOri and 40,000 kwtm- 

tnott or 40,000,000 of these rash were nude every year, 
(Note : The above mentioned mines belong now to one Mr, 
Furukawa I chi be I of To try,'. who has In the last few yearn 
managed to make these mines produce very well, I have 
been myself to visit them En the month of August, iSSg, 
and—although the road which I look out from Chiurcnji, 
aEiove Nlkko, crossing the lake and over the pass Awegata- 
tuge which Is pjo feet above the lake was very bad and In 
many pbcCB really dangerous through land-slips occasioned 
by the heavy rains they had there, but which are rendered stiEE 
more extensive through their having made the surrounding 
mountains neatly quite bare, not a single tree having been 
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lef( T everything: cut for the rallies, n state r>f affairs, which 
can not be very good for the rivers either—the trip was 
most interesting and l can say that it become quite 
an extensive place thanks to the great enterprising spirit 
of i«s present owner, but of course we must not forget 
that matters have entirety changed : in former years, as 
soon as a mine was known to render well, the lokogawa 
government laid its hands on it and it was even about the 
same in the commencing of the present enlightened era* 

] was realty surprised to see in the midst of these wild hare 
mountains what we may call a small town* a nd after these 
mines had been lying dormant for years, the great change 
which has taken place there and which is to the great 
advantage of the people, for it keeps busy and procures a 
living to thousands I may flay, has only been arrived at 
since the last few years when this Mr, Fumkawa Ichihei 
undertook their working on a great scale. The working of 
these mines is mostly performed with the aid of lore Eg n 
machinery, specially for the smelting part; for the washing, 
trashing and sorting for the greatest part the foreign 
system is there adopted also. I noticed also that a good 
majiv convicts were very rtdvanlflgously utilised at the 
mines.) 

f rom information I have been able to obtain from the 
Kdzankyokti or Mining Bureau in the NtisIwmnshU or Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce Department, it seems that during 
the year 18% these mines rendered : 

Ore 8,4*17,281 ta cruim* and 900 wr or about 31,886,718 
|iiL gr. or about 319,867,180 Ih troy and copper 1,275,054 
kmantmc and 300 me or about 4 < 79^379 kil * or tlb(SUt 
47,503,79a lb troy : and 4,184,077 men were employed. 

In the 4th month of this year (2nd year KhvampG) (May, 
1742 A.D.) by decree it was prohibited in future to bury 
people putting gold, silver or the usual 6 cash in the coffin. 
The habit was before always to put at least the RekuttAtcn 
j. rj&il in the coffin or in tile tub w ith the dead body. These 
were the cash for the travelling expenses up to heaven (the 
travelling expenses for that journey cannot have been very 
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expensive in this land of the rising sun. These 6 cash were 
generally put in a small bag called Ziuinbukiiro LeflFES 
and hung round the neck of the dead traveller. Many more 
fond of their snkc preferred to have a bottle of that divine 
juice of the rice and a cup with them,, as n pick-me-up 
probably on the way). But even after this decree the 
people were so accustomed to this, that cash was printed 
on paper, cist out to the same shape m the cash and this 
was then put in the coffin or in the bag in question. (This 
system is often still kept tip among the lower classes). 

In the lime of Emperor Gosakuramachi Tennii f£©H[ 
^ S in the 2nd year of Meiwa Of] finr (1765 A.D.) at Nagasaki 
UO-H in Hken Hi! a copper coin called Kwafiyei-teuho 
E^WlF was made which hears at the back above the 
square hole the character of efro or nagft U : 

See No. 90. Diameter 7 bn 5 rin=bj mm.; weight 5 
fitn =46.64 grs, troy. 

And in Yudo it! 1 Kameido a copper coin called 

Kwanyei-tsuhri was ,i!bo made : 

See No. 91* Diameter ft btt^^b mm.; weight ft /ha — 
46,64 grs. troy. 

In the 4th year of Meiwa WJ ft (1767 A*D<] in the province 
Yainashiro-no-ktini hi ySt at Fushmii # ft. a coin of iron 
was made called Kwanyci-lsuho : 

See No* 92, Diameter over ft bit =24^ mm.; Wei gilt 9 
fun2*5? 47 grs. troy. 

In the 5th year of Meiwa mi fti 1176ft A. 1 Y i in Ycdo *1 P 
at Kameido Q P a copper cash called Kwanyei-tstxhd of 
yellow copper or brass was made of a value of 4 man or 4 
ordinary cash. It was made in tw r o kinds; they have 
what was called the vomi or waves behind ; one had; 

See No. 93. Diameter nearly 9 fou 27 J mm.; weight 
t »J0Min«=ijS.33 grs. troy, it had 21 waves on the back; 
and the other had \ 

See No. 94. Diameter over 9 Gif=27^ mm.; weight 1 
rnernm 4/mw—M1.65 gts. troy, it had 11 waves at the back. 

According to the work Kcnipdburui ® IS Si on the 1st 
of 5th month of this year (15 June, 176S A,D + ) this coin 
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was put in circulation by a decree ordering it to be used 
as the other, but at the rate of one being worth 4 of the 
ordinary coins; and in all at Kameido * 57 « 4 2 5 » 3 ®° these 
cash were made. 

Those made in the Meiwa WI fn period were of the follow¬ 
ing composition: 

Copper. 68 parts 

Zinc. 24 „ 

Tin. 8 „ 

Total 100. 

Those made in the Bunsei * ft period were of the follow¬ 
ing composition: 

Copper. 75 parts 

Zinc. 15 tt 

Lead. 10 

Total too. 

and those made in the Ansci period were of the follow¬ 
ing composition: 

Copper. 65 parts 

Zinc. 15 >» 

Lead. 20 . » 

Total too. 

In the beginning when this coin was made it was circu¬ 
lated as being worth 4 cash of the ordinary sort, while now 
it is considered to be worth 2 ri« or ^ of a sen. 

In the same year also at Kameido in Yedo there was 
made another cash of copper called Kwanyei-tsuhd: 

See No. 95. Diameter 7 lm 5 ri« = 23 mm.; weight 7 
fun 5 pin = 43.72 grs. troy. 

In the 6th year of Meiwa W fn (1769 A.D.) an iron coin 
called Kwanyei-tsuhA was made at Ishinomaki 
at Sendai fcbft: 

Sec No. 96. Diameter nearly 8 bu = 2 ^ mm.; weight 8 
fun— or 46.64 grs. troy. 

It has behind above the square hole the character Sen 

In this same year (1769 A.D.) in Hidachi or Joshu W 
in the county Kuj'igftri at the place called Kizaki 
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^5 K was made an Iron coin calltd Kwanyei-tsiihO* It has 
behind shove the square hole the character jfrjii ft and 
below the square hole behind, the character fli — + 

Sec No- 97. Diameter 7 bu 5 rtti — 23 mra*; weight 8 
/ifHts 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1769 A.D.) and in the same .place was 
made also a copper coin of the tame denomination Kwanyei- 
tauhfi, which had also above the square hole behind the 
character iyii ft and below the square hole that of m “* 

See No. 98- Diameter nearly S mm.: Weight 

5 /its=46.64 grs. troy- 

Tn the same year (lyfig A.D.) and in the same place an 
other Kwa rive i-t sub n copper coin was made. This has 
only behind above the square hole the character ft. 

See No. 99* Diameter nearly S &tt=24l mm.; weight 
8 fun 5 n it ±>4^6 grs, troy. 

In the reign of Emperor Gomomozono Ten no fg SI 
$ S in the Anyei # & period (1772-80 A.D.) at Aifeawa 
M Ph In Sado it .1 copper cash was made called Kwenyex- 
tailhftHJIfcairt 

See No. too. Diameter over 7 bu 5 r/fi=S3 mm.- 
weight 6 fun 5 rtf*=37-90 grs- troy- 

During the same period (1772-80 A.D.) at the same place 
in Sado {£15 another copper coin called Kwanvei tsuhfl 
was made with the character sn t£ at the hack above the 
square hole: 

See No, 101. Diameter over 7 6un 5 rin — 25 mm,: 
weight 7 f b ti — 40,81 grs. troy and at the same place an 
other coin of the same denomination and with the same 
character at the back was made : 

See No, Toa. Diameter over 7 bn =21 § mm.; wd gilt 

6 fun — 34.98 grs, troy- 

In the reign of Emperor Ktihaku Tenno (1780- 

1S17 A-DA in the 4th year of Temrnei ?fi?l nth month 
(December, 1784 A. DA the tiaimyS of Sendai f:U & Matsu - 
daira Shigetntira ft 7 li ft made the necessary application 
to be allowed to have Kwanjet-UuhC* cash men ted in his 
province. This was consented to and iron cash were then 
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made at the place; catted Ishiaomaki ami In the same 

year at the mini of this place Ishinomaki Jfi Sfi another 
copper cash called K wady e it sub 0 was made : 

See No. 103. Diameter 7 bti 5 1*1*1=23 nun.; weight 
7 /nil =40.61 grs. troy. 

The above mentioned cash made by the dainty5 of Sendai 
i Ver * made during 5 years and only circulated in his own 
dominion. 

Note; (In the commencement of the reign of Emperor 
KokaUu Tenni ft $3 ft SI there originated a rebellion in 
Sendai which is called the Saulni sQdQ t and as an indemnity 
or punishment for allowing such an uproar to happen in 
his dominion* the daitnyti of Sendai, Matsudaira Mutsuno 
kami Shigemura was ordered by the Shogun to make at 
his own expense, the cutting or canal in Ycdo which is call¬ 
ed the Sendai’heri, which h behind Surugadai, and which 
allows now the communication by boat from the Uahigome 
and Koishikawa districts of Tf>kyr> to Mega nebs,&hi and the 
sera; and it is said that in order to facilitate the paying of 
this great work, when he once had the permission to mint, 
this coin, and in order to keep always on good terms with 
the inspecting officials who would come now and then, 
when they were coming Sendai’tsuhfj square iron coin was 
made, but as soon their backs were turned iion Kwanyeh 
tsfihu coin w&s minted. liv I and it would have been dif¬ 
ficult to forward any great quantity of this coin ip ^ cdo, hut 
ns communication by boat from Sendai with the InjAiAc 
or Palace of the then .ifuitnyo ut Sendai, which was near 
ihe sea shore where now' the Shinjhashi railway station 
grounds nre, was quite easy, these coins were brought in 
Vedo without any difficulty and mixed w ith the ordinary' 
good KwanyeUsuhn, put on string and used for paying 
these works. Of course as is said before this- the Govern¬ 
ment had already been making iron coin in Kixaki and also 
in this same Ishinofliaki but it seems that those made by 
Sendai on this occasion were the worst and very' much 

disliked}. 

In the Sth year tfTwmei ft $1(1788 A.D,} the minting of 
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the yellow copper cash Kwanyei-tsuhft 4 mon piece was 
stopped. 

With regard to this, according to the paper Furc-tasshi - 
dome fa & tS it was said by decree in the 12th month of this 
year (January, 1789 A.D.), until this every year 10,000 kwam - 
man of these Shimonsen or 4 monsen or 10,000,000 were 
made; from the 4th month of this year this was brought 
down to now it is hereby notified that the minting of 

this coin will be stopped entirely. (Now as they began the 
making of this coin in the 5th year of Mciwa UM fa (1768 
A.D.) they must thus have made till this time of stopping 
in 1788 A.D. at the rate of 10,000 kwan during 20 years, 
as much as 200,000 kwan plus 7000 kwan, in all 207,000 
kwammon or 207,000,000 pieces of this coin). 

In this Tcnmei XV period (1781-8S A.D.) there was a 
copper cash made, called also Kwanyci-tsuhn minted at the 
place called Ztze IR 9 r in the province t’mi-no-kuni 

See No. 104. Diameter nearly 8 bu = 24$ mm.; weight 
1 momme or 58.33 grs. troy. 

In the reign of Emperor Ninka Tennft in the 

6th year Tempd ft tit (*835 A.D.) the copper coin called 
Tobyakusen # ff SJ was made. This is the well known coin 
called also TcmpO of which a good deal is still in use. It is 
oblong and has also a square hole in the center and is called 
Tobyaku ® Ef meaning-equal to ioo=or 100 cash or mon. 
In the 9th month (October 1835 A.D.) by decree this coin 
was ordered to be put in circulation the same as the former 
coins as this was specially made for the facility and com¬ 
modity of the people, its value was decided to be too mon 
or cash although it was really only worth 96 cash or bu - 
roku and from this has sprung up the expression of Tcmpd 
which is sometimes said of a person, meaning a fool or a 
person with something lacking; they say thus he is only a 
TcmpG which means he is a fool. This coin is: 

See No. 105. Long 1 sun 6 bu = 48J mm.; width 1 sun 
5 rin— 31$ mm.; weight 5 momme 5/«n = 320.8o grs. troy. 

On the face of this piece is written TempG ft CS above the 
square hole and TsuhO ifiW below the square hole, and 
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behind above the square hole is written Tobyaku IS 0 , and 
below the square hole the signature of the official of the 

mint. * . 

In this same year some iron cash Kwanyei-tsuhd were 

made again, although the minting of these cash had been 
stopped for some time, but by decree new ones were emit¬ 
ted again, because the saying was that in the country in 
many places there was a scarcity of cash. 

Conformably to the work Ky&kwahiikyt from 

the 6th year of Tempo (1835 A.D.) in a few years only 
the number of the Tcmpd coin made, had reached to 
484,804,054, and the fust that were made were composed 
of 78% of copper 10% of tin and 12% of lead. \ cry soon 
this coin was very much liked and a great deal more was 
minted, but it got worse in quality, and its alloyagc becom¬ 
ing also worse its value got consequently less. 

In the 6th year of Tempo (1835 A.D.) this coin was 
made for the first time but it was only after some time in 
the year Manyen Jfc£ (i860 A.D.) that great quantities of 
this coin were made, and the reason for this was, because 
at this time all the Hans or Daimiatcs had such great 
quantities of paper money in circulation, so it was with a 
view of redeeming all this paper money in the dificrent 
dainty 6 territories that Buch a great quantity of IcmpG coin 
was made. Every day in Ycdo 300,000 Tempo coin were 
made, but very soon copper began to give out and the 
quantity of Tempo coin had only augmented but all the 
paper money of the daimyts could not be redeemed. 

The Tempo’s value at first was 40 for 1 ryo. In Ansei 
period (1854-59 A.D.) it was 60 for one ryd, but from 
the Manyen year K 4 § (i860 A.D.) it was 100 Temp* coin 
for 1 ryd, and now at the time of the publication of the 
work Dainihon-kwahttshi *H*t*»* or 9 th year of 
Meiji (1876 A.D.) 125 Tempd coin are equal to a yen. 

In the time of Emperor Komci Tcnnd in the 

4 th year of Ansei & (i »57 A.D.) cash were made in Yedo 
called Kwanyci tsuha of red copper, yellow copper and of 
iron; at this time cash were made also at Hakodate, which 
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were called Hakodate-tsuhd. The Kwanyei-tsuhd red and 
yellow copper cash were: 

See No. 106. Diameter over 9 bit or 27$ mm.; weight 
over 1 momnu 1 fun or 64.16 grs. troy. These cash had 
10 waves at the back. 

The iron cash was without anything on the back: 

See No. 107. Diameter nearly 8 bu =24} mm.; weight 
9/an =52.47 grs. troy. 

According to the work called Kokkxea-rci LS IT the 
Hakodate-tsuhA iPIBifiiff which was made in that place 
was of iron and was put in circulation at Hakodate in 
Yesso and MatsumAi but it was not allowed to be used in 
circulation anywhere; also : 

Sec No. 108. Diameter over 7 bu=. 21$ mm.; weight 9 
fun =52.47 grs. troy; this piece contrary to any others, 
instead of a square had a round hole. 

In the 1st year of Manycn t&ii (i860 A.D.) in Yedo at 
Kosuge Honjo d* ft jlfR an iron cash also called Kwanyei* 
tsuhO was made, this was of so-called steel and 

w*as a shiny piece of coin ; it was made about in the X2th 
month of this year (January, 1861 A.D.), at the Ginza or 
silver mint in Yedo and by decree it was ordered to be used 
by the people over all Japan at the value of 4 cash of 
the ordinary cash, it being thus considered to be w’orth 4 
won W &. However this cash did not become very popular, 
the people did not like it, and although it was shining and 
looking very nice at the beginning, they could not see why 
this piece of iron could be worth 4 of the copper 1 ;non cash. 
It had 10 waves at the back : 

See No. 109. Diameter nearly 9 bn 5 rit 1=29 mm.; 
weight 1 monitnc 1 =64.16 grs. troy. 

I further will give here the coins and remarks which I 
found in the appendix called Kwanyci-umbu KftSlgE 
volume No. 6 of the work Dainihon-kwahcishi 0 afcti" 
Sankwabufuroku 6S!¥f|>, and w hich were not 
directly in circulation, or of which the circulation was soon 
stopped, also coins that were made in other provinces. 

Amongst these coins is one of copper w'ith Kwanyei- 
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tsuhd TL JR ia tT on the face and four characters fi tS N ^ or 
Ushi 14th year (1637 A.D.) at the back above the square 
hole and on the left of the square hole the four characters 
= jj n or “ Sangatsu-kichinichi." 

See No. no. Diameter 3 sun 7 bu 5 14 mm.; its 

weight is not given. The drawing in the book of this piece 
was taken of the original coin itself and was made in the 
14th year of Kwanyei (1637 A.D.). It is not known where 
this large coin was made, or if it was only in one certain 
province, like that called Ryukyu-tsilhO; but the design 
of this coin was found in the work Senkicahikd 
and as said before was taken from the original piece and 
as Ushi 14th year is on it, this corresponds with the 14th 

year of Kwanyei or 1637 A.D. 

We further find a copper coin called Gindai-tsuhO SB ft W 
TT; it has: 

See No. us. Diameter 9 6 k = 27$ mm.; weight 1 

mom me 5 fun =61.24 grs. troy. 

In the 16th year of Genroku 5c H (1703 A.D.) a merchant 
in KyOto requested for the permission to mint 200,000 
kiean or 200,000,000 of the above mentioned cash, and 
the Government allowed it, but ns from some other parties 
objections were lodged, the circulation of it was sloped. 

In the Ansei 5 ft period (1854*59 A.D.) an iron com was 
made in Hakodate, called Hakodate-tsuha Hr fiHa W. The 
hole in it is round. 

See No. 112. Diameter over 7 6 m=2i£ mm.; weight 9 


/mm= 52.47 p rs> _ v . _ 

During the Bunkyu ** period (1861-63 A.D.) in Satsu- 
ma a copper coin of the oblong Temp* shape was made, on 
which is written above the square hole Ryukyu It $ and 
under the square hole TsuhO liff. at the back above the 
square hole the character to and below the square hole 
ff hyakn is written, the last two characters meaning worth 


xoo or 100 ntoa or cash. 

See No. 113. Length t sun 6 tus=49 mm.; width 1 sun 
r 611=33* mm.; weight 5 ntomnu 6 fun= 20 $.<tf grs. 

troy. 
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In Satsuma was made also in the same period as above 
{iSfii-63 A.D.), a large round coin with a square hole, on 
which is written an the face RynkyQ hut in the style 

of writing called Rchbv 21 0, and at the back it has Han* 
shy *£ Sk, the first character of these two above, and the 
second below the square hole: 

See No. 114. Diameter 1 jjjh 4 bu =42* mm.; weight 
9 mom me or 524.97 grs. troy. 

In the period of Bunkyu (1861*63 A,'D,) in the pro¬ 
vince Ugh! 41Pf (Dewa) at the Ani-dijzan FT CJHlH copper 
mine, a round coin of copper was made without any hole; 
on the face were only waves as they call it, 21 in number 
and on the back, which is smooth, is a little on the side the 
character of a&i *k : 

See No. 115* Diameter 1 3ioi 3 £ja=40 mm.; its weight . 
is not given. 

At the same place and period wan made a square coin of 
copper with the corners rounded and a long square hole :n 
it : it looks very much like a iiubtt or the guard on the 
hilt of a sword* On the face it has two paradise birds, and 
at the hack round the hole are the marks sang* It % used 
by the fortune tellers or also called the eight diagrams : 

See No. u6. Height 1 suit 7 &M=5ii mm.; width 1 sun 
5 tu 5 ri«—47 mm.; its weight is not given. 

In the same period and same place another copper coin, 
long square with a round hole, was made, on the Face it has 
D&zamshihti 8Bdt35t!T, and at the hack it has above the 
hole 7 K fb, and below the hole 0 hyalin, and in the middle 
on the right of the hole kyu A, and on the left w —, which 
must mean, probably that it was mode in Bunkya and 
yearftSfiz AhD*), and Saving on the back Tobyaku {equal 
to too) like on the Temp* it must mean that it had the 
same value of too cash, 

See No, 117. Height 1 sun 6 bu 5 rin =*50 mm.; width 
r mi* 1 bn 5 ^ = 35 mm. 

In Sendai lilrff there were two kinds of copper coin 
made, both somewhat square with rounded comers and a 
square hole in the center. The first the smallest one, has 
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Send&t-Lsuha Mlfflflfl Ort the face and nothing on the, 

back* . Ml « 

See No. Ii 5 - Height neartv 7 bu 5 1711 = 23 msttr, width 

the same; weight 1 nwmmt— J ®-33 Lr0 '* - _ 

This piece was made in Teromei 71 W period (1782 

A.D.), 

The next piece is somewhat larger, long square with 
rounded corners, it was made in ihe year G*nji jt 1 1$6 4 
A,D.) it has on the face also Sendai-isuha t hut at the back 
it tins the 5 characters Tdginichitnominc mean- 

ing equal to one mommt silver or 5S.33 ^ or about 

164. cash ; 

Sec No, 11 g. Height over t *HK=or 3°1 mrn -: Wldth ® 
bu 5 rin=16 mni. 

There was further a piece or coin made ct lead minted 
in Sendai in the province Iwate Sf 4 . It has a square 
shape with rounded corners: 

See No, rat*. Height t sun 9 5 ™= 5 & mW *» Wsdlh 

the same. 

On the face it has the characters Td 0 yufr»'toMA«i'a 
® (3 {! which mean equal to too cash, and the name 

of TIosokura must be the name of the person who had 
it minted : at the back below the square hole is a signature 
or kakihan, but in what year this was made is not known. 
Besides these there were further coins called : 

Kelajvtsuhi* BE '3? 1S1 ff- 

TetkytMsuho j, r f S M W. 

G« nmkn-tokuhfi ^ 5 fc ® W, 

Another coin with only H&yei tf 
ShGtoku-tsuhO iEtJiiSlI. 

Kyaha-t30h6 t ^ others, but these were more 

considered as gems. 

According to the 6th volume of the work Ttiihei utmpv& 
in the 2r.d year of Brnikyd (iS 62 A,D ) on 
the 24th of 2nd 8th month (17 October) by decree it was 
promulgated that until this the administration of all the 
copper extracted from the mines of the different provinces 
waS jjt only to the copper mint of Osaka, but as at this 
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* time a copper mint agency or bureau had been opened at 
Ye do and Nagasaki irrespective to the quantities, all cop¬ 
per obtained from the mines was to be brought to these 
agencies as well, and where a proper price would be paid 
for said copper according to the quality. 

In the 3rd year Bunkyu 3 C ^ (1863 A.IT) a copper coin 
called HunkyiVyciho '& X was made in Ye do £n D 
Hashtba fA W- 

In I he 2nd month of this year (March, 1S63} by decree 
it was promulgated that for the general use of the world 
(Japan !) this coin was put in circulation, being equal to 
4 man or 4 old cash. This cash was called thus the 
Skimonsf rt hi & ft. 

Three kinds were made: 

See No, 131, Diameter nearly 9 ^1^=27! mm-; weight 
1 mom nit =58-33 gra. Eroy. 

On the face of it was Bunkyu-ycthi as above, and the 
model of the inscription on it was written by the daimyd 
of Echiiren, Mntsudfdra Yoshtnaga u r ho was the regent of 
the ShOgunnte at that time. For No, 2 of this kind: 

See No. 122. Diameter nearly 9 6K — 27J mm.; weight 
g/wn =52.47 grs, troy. 

The inscription on this second one was also Bunkyu- 
yeihfl AvVfc Vf hut the character ft § w T as different and the 
model of it was written by the Gorijii, Itakura SuwG-no- 
kamu The 3rd w-aa: 

See No. 123. Diameter nearly 9 bn =2j\ mm.; weight 
S/uft =46.64 grs* troy. 

The inscription on this was the same as on the Ea&t, but 
the model of it was written by the bst Shbgun Kcild or 
Tokugawa Yoshinobu, All these coins have waves at the 
back to in number. 

In nil of this coin or Bunkyiisqn the quantity that was 
minted amounted to 891,515,631 cash and they were for 
a great part made out of the old one moil cash. At first 
this RunkviLsen was worth 4 mm or 4 old cash and now 
(gth year Mciji 1S76 A.D.) it is worth i ri>: and \ or 1$ 
tenth of a jr?t. 
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with this ends the history of the old style of topper 
coin. The fabrication of this Bonkyu yciha coin however 
was kept up till the year Gcrtjt xfn (*^4 ^.D*}, and 
the Tempo coins were minted still in the KoiO period S I® 
(4865-6S A<D.)« 

In the iat year of Mdji 4th month (iS&S A.O.) and hy 
Imperial decree of the 24th of that month (iG May, 1H6S 
A,D.) it was informed to Tayasu Chunagon who was then 
representing the Tokugawa government, that the finances 
of the country were always the property of the government, 
and as in this past winter the Tokugawa Keiki had 
surrendered the government or had abdicated, he was to 
hand to the Imperial government all gold and silver 
money, all copper and other coins and the finance offices 
with everything, utensils, machinery etc. as they were* 

In the 2nd 4th month of this year (May, June, iB6£ 
A.D.y by Imperial decree it was promulgated that where¬ 
as since the restoration tlie finances are to be administra¬ 
ted by the Imperial government, the value of gold, silver 
and copper monies has now been settled and decided upon, 
and is to be as follows : 

(Note : As I have treated in this work only the copper 
coins I will limit myself by giving the officially decided 
com par alive rates of those coins alone.) 

The coin with waves at the back called Kwanyei-nnmisai 
£5 which was worth till this 12 men or cash, was 
to be worth now 24 mow, or in other words 4 would be 
equal to a Tempt'- as a TempO was always considered to 
be worth Kurohi A * or 96 mot: qr cash. 

The ordinary' coin called Kwanyai-ddsen Kl $ #T1 i'£ without 
waves behind, which was worth till then 6 mon or cash, was 
to be worth now 12 mon, orS would be equal to a Tempo* 
The coin called liunkyu dtfsen X&Bft which till then 
was worth S m on was to be worth now 16 rirott, or G would 
be equal to a Tempo, 

The value of the coin called Tempi-hyakumOnwm *X f?t 
ft &SJ or the Temp'"', was kept on the same footing as 
before viz. of 96 mon or cash. 
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The official value of the Dollar was then decided to be 
3 Ichibu-gin or silver bu 

Further the official average weight of the diticrent coins 
was decided at that time to be: 

too Dollar cents copper equal in weight 250 m*= 14582. 
50 grs. troy. 

347 Kwanyei-dOsen 51 * & £1 coins equal 250 w#= 14582. 

50 grs. troy. 

250 BunkyU'dusen & A 'M SI coins equal 250 we =14582. 
50 grs. troy. 

191 Kwanyei-namisen ft ft fl coins equal 250 me = 
, 45®y*5° g rs * ^oy. 

44 Yedo-made Hyakumonsen 0 £ SI or Tempo equal 
250 m*=i 4582.50 grs. troy. 

45 Osaka-made Hyakumonsen 0 &S 3 or Tempo equal 
250 me = 14582.50 grs. troy. 

245 Mimijirosen Jf 0 El light yellow copper Kwanyci 
cash with the character bun & on the back equal 250 me= 
14582.50 grs. troy. 

The weight per hundred pieces of the Japanese copper 
coins was: 

too Kwanyei-dosen fife A—J 2 mowm* =4199.76 grs. 
troy. 

100 Bunkyu-dCsen A ASS£1= too me 5 fun =5833.00 
grs. troy. 

100 Kwanyei-namisen ftft,'4£l=t3i momme — 7941.23 
grs. troy. 

100 Hyakumonsen 0 or Tempo made in Yedo from 
550 to 570 me or from 32,081,50 grs. troy to 33,248,10 grs. 
troy. 

too Hyakumonsen or Tempo made in Osaka from 550 to 
560 me or from 32,081,50 grs. troy to 32,664,80 grs. tory. 

100 Mimijirosen lf&fcI = io2 mom we-=5949,66 grs. 
troy. 

After this on several occasions the comparative value 
of these diflerent coins changed again, but I think it is 
not necessary for me to give it here as it can not be of 
very great interest. 
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In the Sth month of ist year Mciji HI (Sept. 1S68 
A.D.) the machinery contracted for some time before through 
the intervention of the English firm Mcssr. Glover & Co. 
and which had been in use in Hongkong, for the mint, 
arrived here and was brought to Osaka, and the place 
called Kawasaki, where in the Tokugawa time the rice ware¬ 
houses wxre, was decided to be used for the mint. 

In the nth month (Dec. 1868 A.D.) one Mr. Waters 
was engaged for the superintending of the erection of the 
necessary buildings for the mint. 

In the 2nd year of Meiji, Sth of 7th month (15 Aug. 1869 
A.D.), the Kvaikeikwan WTV or Accomptants Bureau 
which had been created the year before was abolished, and 
the Okurashd -ARtf or Finance Department was esta¬ 
blished and under its administration were pul the different 
bureaux called: 

Zoh c iky ok u iilfPf E) or the Mint Bureau. 

Suindshi 111 M 81 or Treasurer’s Office. 

Soscishi Slfft Bl or Revenue „ 

Kantokushi or Inspector’s „ 

TsuihOshi iM & 81 or Commerce „ 

Kdzanshi ffl Ul 31 or Mining „ 

Before, when the finances were still in the hands of the 
bureau called Kuraikeikwan ft 8t TV, the Vice-governor or 
Director of this bureau or Fuku-chiji SOXflitt was Okuma 
Shii -A©BI ft who thus now became the chief or Director 
of the new-department. 

At that time the Gaikokttkwanchiji # S 3 TV fcHfl or gover¬ 
nor or Director of the Foreign Bureau, was Date Chunagon . 
IP it WIT and we find that at this time, the before named 
Okuma &hii made an agreement with the Oriental Bank or 
ToydginkO JR ftSHi by which the Japanese government 
undertook to engage foreigners to be employed in the mint 
and consequently the said Bank was ordered to superintend 
the working of the foreigners and to be the agent responsi¬ 
ble towards the Japanese government. 

In the 2nd year of Meiji, 18th of 10th month (21 Nov. 1869 
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A.D,)* by decree it was promulgated that id though a new 
mint had been erected for the minting of new coins* still 
for the use of the development and colonisation of tEte 
Hokkaido Jt ig 31 some more Tobyakuscn IS U $1 or Tempo 
were made. 

in the 3rd year Meiji, 4th month (May, 1870 A.D,)* the 
mint stall which iv.ts engaged from England, Mcssr. Kinder 
and others* arrived at Osaka, 

On the 29th of loth month of this year (21 Nov. 1S70 
A.D.) the Minister and Vice-Minister for Foreign Aflkirs 
ei 1 formed the Representatives of England, France, America 
Germany* Holland* Italy and Spain that the following 
coins would be made ; 

Gold = 10 j i;h pieces 

5 » ^ 

11 11 

Sdver=i 11 11 

a. 50 sew „ 

0.20 *, „ 

0,10 || 11 

O'05 » t* 

And that 3 kind* of topper coins would be made, fntttier 
lhat the silver 1 vtf?j piece ups decided to be the standard 
coin. 

In the 1 st month of next year 4th year Meiji Iffj j’/j (Feb. 
1^71 A.D,) it was communicated to the foreign represen¬ 
tatives before mentioned that the ±\ytn gold piece would not 
be madt;* and instead q ayifi gold piece was to be minted. 

From this time no old system of Coins was made any 
more. 

Jn the 2nd month 15th day of this year (4 April, tS;i 
A.D.) the official inauguration of the ZohtiryS £ 3$ ®f (the 
mint in U&akaJ* took place in presence of the then U da If in 
Sanjo =, H fi k y? (the present Prince Sanjd Lord Keeper 
of the seals), the Sangi Okuma k 85 ^^ (the present cx- 
Minister of foreign affairs* Count Okuma) and some jo 
other high officials* foreign representatives and consuls. 
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At first the three kinds of copper coin were; a piece of 
j st «, hsen — U; of \ a M« or HiT».ren =£fS; and of a 
of a sen or tchirin — ft* 

By decree the Regulations of the mint were published, 
and in it was said that from the iGth of 6th month of 
this year (2nd Aug, 1871 A D.) the figanekyoku lt!a tii or 
bureau for if metal brut" would be open every day from 10 
a.m. till 1 p.m. [except on the days notified at the same 
time which were to be observed as holidays), for the recei¬ 
ving of any metal brut or other for annalisation and ex- 
change against new coin. 

Later other regulations appeared, by which the people 
were informed that the mint would be ready from the 15th 
of 12th month (24 jam 1872 A.D*} to receive old gold, 
silver and other coins ns metal brut, and in consequence 
of this the approximate value of the different coins was 
then also published as follows ; 

125 TempAsen pieces (See No* 105) was equal to 1 yew# 

500 Kwanyei-tsuM' pieces or the yellow copper cash with 
waves at the back 93,942 (Sec No, 10S and 109), was equal 
to 1 yen. 

669 BunkyibyaihO pieces copper cash with waves at the 
back (See No* 11:6) was equal to 1 yen, 

1000 Kwanyei-tsohA pieces copper cash without anything 
at the back and also those called Mimijirosen If 6 f J and 
all other ordinary cash of the value formerly of 1 wren, was 
equal to 1 yen. 

In the gth month of 5th year of Mciji fflttfOct# 1872 
A.D.) other regulations were promulgated by the mint 
regarding the exchange also of old iron coins* The ap¬ 
proximate value of these was decided at: 

4000 of the Kwanyei-tsuhCi pieces or iron Stifetsmen 
or so-called steel coin which was formerly worth 4 mon (See 
No. 104) was equal to j yen* 

Booo of the Kwanyei-tsahd pieces iron also known under 
the name of Nahncn worth formerly 1 (-See No.) was 
equal lo | yen. 

On the 29th of 9th month 6th year of Mciji HE (29 June, 
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1S73 A-D.) by decree h was promulgated that whereas 
in 1871 there had only been emitted 3 kinds of copper coin 
viz. t jrw, | sen, and j*j of a sen, in order to accommo¬ 
date and facilitate the transactions of the people a new 
copper piece of a sen would be emitted from (bat day,, 
and at the same lime the design of the £ sen piece was 
given, al&n the new designs of the 1 un, 4 sen and of 
a sen pieces; these at first had on the fade the dragon and 
at the back the sun with rays, but the new ones made 
from 6th year of Meiji (1873 AJX) have the dragon also 
cm the face hut at the back in the center of a garland 
of Kiri iPfLulownia Imperial 1 9) leaves and flowers is written 
-M 2 jfit, — £1 1 Sen, and ^ ES £ sen, in characters with a 
Kiln flower or the Chrysanthemum crest above closing 
the garland. And the new fa oi a sen piece received 
this Kifnt crest in the center on the face as it had before, 
but at the hack instead of the sun with rays, it has from 
that time only hhirin — ft! written on the hack* 

Since the designs on the Face and on the hack of the 
copper coin have not changed* the only difference is that 
of the year in which they are minted. 



APPENDIX. 


See i -a. This most be the very first coin made in 
Japan; it is of silver with a round hole in the center,, and 
was made before the WadiVkaichin copper coin in the 
rei^n of Kmperor Gemmei TennO* So this silver coin 
according to the Ddirti hou->frv?ah*i shi was made and in use 
in the Km per or Gensfl Tennis lime (4S5 A.D.), but it was 
made of silver coming from abroad, as silver and gold 
were received in great quantity at that lime from Corea. 

Two kinds were made, the diameter of both being the 
same, via* 1 iitn or 3 cent ini. but the weight of one is 1 
mom tut S f itjj or u.76 grammes and the other was 3 momme 
in weight or 1 1.2695 grammes. The first one of 1 motnmt 
R fun is in the possession of one Mr, Matsuura Hiroshi 
a Shi note n of Tokyflfu ; the other is not known to be in the 
possession of any one, and the particulars given about it 
nre taken from the work called Sanhvra-tuye. 

See A* Thi& is a coin called Taihei-gempa 
also a silver coin, but in the Dninihoti-kuuifiiithi neither 
its design nor weight nor size are given. The work 
Mcift-shinsen-semfm vol. 3 alone gives its facsimile saying 
it was made in the time of Kmperor junnin Tenn> in the 
4th year of Tcmpei-hi’yi (760 A.D.J* 

See D. This is a coin of iron with the characters Taisei- 
tsfiho dtf&lIW, and from what £s said in the work Miijt- 
ihinUfi -sempu vol. % this coin was made m Ryiikyu in the 
Japanese Bun an -&.*£ period (1444-4S A.D.) under the reign 
of the FyDkyu King, Taiseid Shutaikyii, 

See C. This is an iron coin with the characters Seiko- 
tgfthd IfU'A & IT* and from what is said in the above work 
vol, 1 this coin was also made in Ryukyu in the Japanese 
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lvwansh& period: TS" iTi [1460-65 A*D.) undcf the reign of 
Ihe Ryukyu King, SeikO-v ShOtohu. 

(Note; In my collect [on 1 have two specimens of this 
coin one of iron and another of bronze which shows that 
they' were not made of iron only). 

See p-a, This is a copper piece called ChCroku-tsiYhd 
tl ;J: W- and was made in the Ch^roku period or j4^7-59 
A.P + under the reign of Emperor Gohanazano TcnnO tin S 3 
^ 2' 'This piece is not spoken of in the work Daiaikon- 
bwaheisfii, but is given in (he work Mtiji^shatH-sempu voL 
2 ’3 was probaldy only found after the first named work 
was published by the Okurashti* Of this coin probably not 
much was made as it was in the time Of Ashikaga Yoshi- 
masa ivho asked at every moment for cash from China, 

See 43-a. This is a silver piece called Kcian^tsGhO If 3? 
tr it was made in the Ketan period or 164S 51 A.D, under 
the reign of Emperor GpkGmei Tenn& in the 

time of 1 he 3rd Tokitgavva Shflgun* This piece is also not 
mentioned in the work DttiniliQn-kiv&heishii but is given in 
the work fdefji-skins* it -stmpu vol. 3. 

See 56-a, This is a copper or bronze piece called KyChn- 
tfiuhs ? U M w; it was made in the first year of KyflhO or 
1716 A.Dr tmdtr the reign of Emperor Naka mikado Temift 
'I 3 iffPlff S in the lime of the Wth Toku^diva ShCgun. 
Neither its size nor weight are given, nor is this piece 
i n t h e Dai 1; ih on - i :vnit eis hi . 
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i a. 


43 »• 



Silver. 708 A.D. 


1648-51 A.D. 



A. 



760 A.D. 


C. 



1460-65 A.D. 


B. 



1444-48 A.D. 


The above are coins not mentioned in the Daimhon - 
Kwaheishi, and must have been found since the publication 
of that work. These are, however, given in the work 
Meiji shtHscn-scnfu. 
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NOTH ON THE EIRAKU-SEX. 


nv 

J. H. WtGMORK. 
(Read 17//1 March , 1891 .) 


The eirakusen was a coin of particular importance 
because of its connection with prices. Its full weight 
caused it to be taken as a special measure of equivalence, 
and this merits a few words on the subject of its origin 
and history, in addition to the facts which the learned 
author of to-day’s paper has adduced. 

First, as to the introduction of this coin. Mr. van de 
Polder speaks of it as having occurred in the KwantO, in 
1403-24, a shipment having probably been unloaded by 
mistake in Sagami. This surmise finds confirmation in 
a story which I found in Denytn Jikata-Kigcn , “ History 
of Land in the Provinces," quoted from Chiiko Chiranki , 
“ History' of Peace and War in the Middle Ages." In 
the 10th year of Oyei (1403), says the story', the greatest 
typhoon ever known in Japan drove a Chinese ship to 
Misaki village in Izu, now Soshu. Ashikaga Mitsukane, 
in command of the KwantG, sent three high officers to 
Misaki to see the ship. The people of the ship told the 
story of how they were driven out of their course, Rnd 
requested a harbour. Five or six ku-au of eirakuscn were 
found on board; and on hearing of this, Mitsukane sent 
word to KyGto to Yoshimitsu, the inkyo Shftgun, and 
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Yoshimochi, his son, the Shogun, to ask what should be 
done, Mitsukane was told to decide for himself. So he 
confiscated the ship’s cargo, and after provisioning the 
crew with rniso, salt, fuel, and rice, sent them back to 
China. The author of Denyen does not credit this story; 
for he says (i) the 10th year of Oyei, when this incident 
is said to have happened, was only the first year of Eiraku 
in China, and the eirakusen was not coined until the gth 
of Eiraku, or about 1413, the igth of Oyei; (1) the ex- 
Shogun Yoshimitsu died in the 15th of Oyei; (3) Mitsu¬ 
kane died in the 17th of Oyei; so that neither of them 
could have ever seen an eirakusen, nor could one have 
been imported in the 10th of Oyei. This may all be, 
and yet the story may have a framework of truth. It 
corroborates very aptly the supposition of Mr. van de 
Polder. 

Secondly, as to the subsequent history of the eirakusen. 
From the above authority I glean the following. Towards 
the latter half of the t6th century the eirakusen had begun 
to displace the ordinary money (akusen, bad money) in 
the Kwanto. In 1573, Hftjo Ujiyasu conquered that 
region, and soon afterwards he called a meeting of some 
of the chief lords of the region and submitted a proposition 
prohibiting the use of any money except eirakusen. His 
reasons were: (1) the eirakusen was of much better 
quality; (2) disputes about media of payment must be 
stopped; (3) such a measure would stimulate trade. His 
views met with favour, and the law was passed. (Inci¬ 
dentally this method of passing it raises questions of 
great interest.) Thereafter, says the chronicler, all the 
bad money in every tnaehi, gun, sh6, g6, mura, and 
sato was collected and sent to the Kamigata (or Ky6to 
region); from this time bad money was called kydtosen. 
In 1590 Tokugawa gained the mastery in the KwantG, 
and (in some unexplained manner) the kydsen came 
partly into use again, and its ratio to the eirakusen was 
fixed at 4 to 1. But disputes again arose, and a law was 
passed more than once prohibiting the use of eirakusen 
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except for the payment of taxes. The reason for this 
law was said to be a dream of Iyeyasu ; for one night 
in his castle at Sumpu (now Shizuoka) he dreamed that 
he was changing castle, and on telling this to Honda, 
an official, the latter interpreted it as meaning that the 
money should be changed. Perhaps Honda had a stock 
of kjrCscn which he was anxious to put upon the market. 
This account differs slightly from that of the authorities 
cited by the learned author, (i) in regard to the time when 
the rate 4 to t was fixed; (2) in regard to the time when 
the term kytisett came into use. But my purpose in 
mentioning it is to call attention to the important connec- 
tion between the cirakusen and the history of land-tenure. 
Under Yoritomo there came the final step in the process 
of commuting the old labour and commodity taxes into 
money. From his time (the middle of the 12th century) 
until Iyeyasu, the principal taxes ( la and hata) were paid 
in money. Kwan being the unit of coinage, the amount 
due from a given piece of land was called the kwandaka . 
It is probable that the amount of kwandaka was deter¬ 
mined in the beginning by the amount of land producing 
sufficient to support one horseman for the lord's service. 
Now when the cirakusen came into use, the value of the 
kwandaka came to be often expressed in the terms of the 
cirakusen. When so expressed, the term cidaka was 
used. The income of the samurai was paid in cirakusen, 
and the term cidaka was thus forced into being. Ordi- 
nary taxes were sennd ; taxes paid in cirakusen were 
e<«d. The use of cidaka apparently began about the 
time that HojO Ujiyasu made cirakusen the sole lawful 
medium. 

The important consequence of this double reckoning 
is that for a period of two or three decades, we are 
without the means, in many cases, of knowing whether 
the assessed value of land is to be taken as named in 
terms of cidaka or of the ordinary kwandaka. In the 
deeds of the time the land is usually described as having 
such and such an income, and it is impossible to base any 
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conclusions on such ambiguous data- This ambiguity is 
ihe more deplorable as it was about the same period (1590J 
that Hideyosb; altered the area of the tan and made it con¬ 
sist of 300 tmbo; far thus another kind i*T data is rendered 
ambiguous. Such is one of the interesting questions on 
which Mr* van dc Polder s history of the coinage throws 
light. 


NOTE IN REPLY 

TO 

JIk. E. II. PARKER. 

PT 

W. Q. A*tqk, C-M.G. 

io^i 'June-y 


I observe that in a note to his paper on ' Race Struggles 
irt Corea/ contributed to the October part of the Transac¬ 
tions, Mr. E, II, Parker cays Mr. Aston mates a mis¬ 
take in blaming the Japanese for using the word Kao-li too 
soon : as shown above, it is proved to have originated in 
China as a corrupted form of Ktw Km ti about A.D, 500/' 
Mr. Parker can hardly have paid much attention to the 
passage in my paper on Early Japanese History 1 to which 
hur refers, or he would have seen that there is no question 
as to the time when the author of the Nihongi used this 
word. What I did was to point out the anachronism 
committed by him in attributing to a Curtail king the use 
of the word FCoryb for Kao l f) in a document which, if 
genuine, 'would have to he placed somewhere near the 
beginning of the fifth century/ I really cannot see how 
the use of the word in Chinese literature a hundred years 
inter is inconsistent with this view. But even if it were 
show n that Koryd was in use in China before the fifth cen¬ 
tury, it would not follow that l had made a mistake- For it 
is the official and not the literary designation of the countrv 
that would be used in a formal letter from the King lo a 
foreign Sovereign, and the term used by Chinese in their 
books is quite beside the question. 


" Published in VuL XVI, Part I, of tfl-csn 11 Transaction^, " 
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Mr. Parker stales in a note to p. 192 that the post humous 
name of Wusith was jtmmu* and I have no doubt he has 
quoted correctly from his Chinese authorities. The stand¬ 
ard Corean history, however* gives T^-mu-sEn he. 

the same characters reversed* with k, 1 great*’ prefixed, as 
the posthumous name of this monarch. There was a Kin^ 
of Silla whose posthumous name was really Jimrnu* He 
came to the throne A-D. £89. 

With reference to Mr, Parker’s note on p. 193 as to the 
introduction of Buddhism into Corea* the required informa¬ 
tion will be found at p. 46 of my paper on Early Japanese 
History, 



Arthur Hyde Lay, 


fRciul Slh April, tfkji.ji 


Some Japanese archaeologists affirm (bat in the earliest 
period of Japanese history no burial system obtained, but 
that the dead were merely conveyed away from the haunts 
of men intosOfiK desert place and there left to the mercy 
of the elements. In proof of their assertion they adduce 
the fact that no graves dating from a period prior to 700 
tS. C. have been discovered. 

l*e that && it may* the most ancient mode of disposing 
of the dead was, as far as we know, by burial. The 
ordinary Japanese word for > E to bury ” is Mmitru. It Is a 
modified form of one of the oldest words in the language, 
being derived from the archaic verb papurti T '"to bury/' 
and stands as a proof of the antiquity of the custom of 
interment. 

Various ceremonies were observed on the occasion of 
a death. Thu body %vas deposited in a rnoya 8/g r or 
mourning-house, and left there until the preparations for 
permanent inhumation were completed. The obsequies 
of the deceased were performed for the space of seven 
days and seven nights, or eight days and eight nights, 
and during that period food and drink, fruit and anv 
dainties which had been dear to the heart of the departed 
during bis lifetime, were placed as oblations in the mthfa, 
and a fire, niW&i £ ik , was kindled and kept alight in 
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front of the building. Music also was played (the musical 
instruments consisting of a $h(ikii-by&3hi t a rudely con¬ 
structed flute of bamboo, and a froto roughly put together, 
bowstrings being used as strings}, and to the sound of 
melody the survivors LrocT slow measures, at the same time 
weeping and wailing and chanting the praises of the dead. 
The statements of Japanese history on this subject are 
to some extent corroborated by an old Chinese manuscript, 
entitled Kan jo jtf] 1 C in which it is related that the 
J a panose observe the custom of leaving their dead in 
the mourn mg-house for fourteen days; that the surviving 
relatives give themselves up lo sorrow, la mentation, 
and fasting till the time appointed for permanent burial 
arrives; and that they pay frequent visits to the ntflytt, 
where they sing songs and go through slow and rhythmical 
dances. 

Whether the mounting-hot)Be was at first simply the 
hut oi the dead man, or a special structure erected for (he 
reception of the body, is not explicitly known. The habit 
of abandoning the hut visited by death, prevalent among 
many of the native races of America and elsewhere, is said 
to have existed at one lime in Japan. In such a case the 
natural conclusion is that (he deserted bouse became the 
mourning-house. This hypothesis seems also to he borne 
out by the fact that the word miya signifies both ' palace' 
and J iempfu. 1 The palace—in ancient limes a mere 
hovel—would nctlurally acquire a sacred character when 
tenanted only by the dead, partly on account of the 
awe with which death is, everywhere regarded, but more 
especially by reason of the deification of the Chief Imme¬ 
diately after his decease. It was, however, customary from 
an early period to raise a special house to serve as a mojrn, 
for w e read in Volume i of the Kojiki that when Amewaka 
Hilo perished by his own arrow, his father, wife, and 
children at once built a mourning-house In the place 
where he was slain, The edifice was built of wood. Its 
pillars were merely planted in the ground and had no 
firm found a Lion, and the style of architecture resembled 
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ctostly that of the modern Shint6 temple, which is but 
nn adaptation of the old Japanese house. The exterior 
was hung with curtains of a wfcft® material, made from 
the paper mulberry. The body also was, shortly after 

death, clothed in garments of (lie same stuff, and identical 
in hue. 

1 he musical performances referred to doubtless arose from 
tlie feeling, common to nations in a rude state, that the 
departed spirit might be induced by the charm of melody 
to return to its former tenement of clay. According to 
Japanese history, however, the custom dates from the 
time of Amnterasu no Kami, That goddess, so the legend 
runs, was so enchanted with the strains produced by 
t sums and other musicians that she opened the door of 
the cave into whose recesses she had retired in a pet 
and allowed herself to be drawn forth into the presence of 
She other deities. Seeing, therefore, that music was so 
efficacious, its use in burial rites was established. 

I he head of the family superintended personally all the 
burial ceremonies of members of his household, H e fixed 
the spot for the graye, settled the period of mourning, and 
conducted m person all the dances. The term jirisai 
N ?K i£ was applied to such ancient burials. 

1 he fedjn £ s of bereavement on the part of the survivors 
found expression in funemlJaudations, called shinohigoio^ 
ihe lineage and deeds of the dead were sung and the 
songs of loss experienced act forth in words by a relative, 
generally the next of km. An instance of the ihinobigoto, 
in a somewhat developed form, may not be out of place 
here. In the 43rd year of the Emperor Kdku [A.D. 1 m 
Yama tod akc no Mi koto died, Hia wife and children 
m their sorrow cbmpoSed four songs which were chanted 
nt his funeral in KawadiS, and which for some time after 
were uttered at Imperial burials. Two of these dirges, 
the first of thorn composed by the widow, and the other 
by one of the sons, run ns follows ; _ 

(1) XaznAi no Ja no imgam ni 

Inagam ni Hahi mQtorofu 
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Tokoroiura. 

In this form the August Lady likens her position of 
distress to the aimless convolutions of the tendrils of a 
vine growing; in the midst of rice-stubble, 

( 2 ) Asajinu Imra Kashi naiutWf 

Sara wa yu hasn A sh i yit yu kn na , 

This song is an expression of the helplessness of the mour¬ 
ners, unable to follow the spirit in Its flight through the 
sky, and compelled to remain on the ground. 

The length of time during which the corpse was kept 
in the moya was gradually extended as preparations for 
burial became more elaborate, and, in the case of persons 
of very high rank, years sometimes elapsed before ah was 
ready. The Nihongi U # *£ tells us that the body of the 
Emperor jimmu was detained in the mourning-house 
for the space of nineteen months; that of Emperor Sutko 
for eighteen months , those of the Emperor® AnkG ami 
Buretsu for three years; and so 00, There is no recorded 
instance of a deceased Emperor having been actually 
buried within three moot ha after death. The body seems 
to have been deposited in the earth enclosed by the ntoya r 
until the time for permanent interment arrived, when the 
remains were removed to the appointed place. During 
the interval between Ills temporary find final burial, varied 
and unceasing olierings of fruit and food were made, 
and music discoursed. Labourers were in the interim 
employed in constructing the coffin and funeral pile* 
The cortege, which accompanied the remains item their 
provisional shelter to their last resting-place, consisted 
of;— 

A AiWffMOcAi, {one beating on his head the food to be 
prestntcd)|, hokiriwel if, (broom hearers), ntikebito (cooks), 
usnmc (pound urs of rice), nnhann (hired mourners, generally 
of the female sex), itionoiiHisa (Superintendent of the funeral 
ceremonies) lantern bearers (it Is imagined by some 
scholars thai funerals used of old" to take place during 
the night-time,, as the idea of death was so repugnant to 
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the Japanese mind that as much secrecy as possible was 
observed in burying the dead), watatsukuri, (functionaries 
whose duty it was to assist at the ceremony); besides 
of course the bereaved relatives. The mourners earned 
with them to the grave tamakc 5 fSf, (bowls containing 
rice) and gyoku-ican 5 IS (bowls holding water); and the 
rear-guard of the procession was formed by attendants 
waving aloft flags of blue, of red, and of white colours, and 
by musicians playing solemn music. 

The use of wood in the construction of the coffin dates 
from a very ea/lv period. The story runs that Sosanoo 
no Mikoto, while mnking a progress through the country, 
arrived at a spot within the borders of the present province 
of Kii. Struck by the fertility of the locality, he gave 
orders that a quantity of niaki trees (Podocarpus macro- 
phylla) should be planted and that, when grown, they 
should be employed in the manufacture of coffins. Both 
the hoj'tki and Mhongi mention this circumstance, and 
relate that wood was then for the first time used for such 
a purpose. 

The use of stone as a material for the formation of 
coffins probably sprang up about the beginning of the 
Christian lira. In A.D. 3, at the demise of the Empress, 
her sorrowing spouse resolved to honor her remains by 
encasing them in a sarcophagus. In the same year the 
office of hhitsukuribc fV IB, Stone Coffin Maker, was 
instituted, and a high official, entitled Ishitsukuribt no 
Muraji, appointed to superintend the work of the Imperial 
Stone-Carvers. It seems to have been the practice in 
some cases to first place the body within a wooden casket 
{uchi-gwau ft ft), which was then closed and laid in a larger 
receptacle of stone (sotogwau). 

In the Goryoki a description is given of the 

sarcophagi of several of the former Emperors, which have 
recently been exhumed. They were composed of plates 
of hard stone, and were of a considerable size. That of 
Chuai TennO (A.D. 162-200), fashioned of large stone 
blocks, was nine feet long and three feet five inches in 
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breadth; while that of Kcnsd TennO (A.D. 485*487) was 
fifteen feet long and four feet eight inches broad. 

Anciently the formation of a grave was a very simple 
matter. A shallow hole was dug in the earth, the remains 
placed inside, and a small mound of earth thrown up on 
the top to mark the spot. This simple grave-heap de¬ 
veloped by degrees into the earthen tumulus, which 
increased in sire with the dignity of the deceased. Such 
tumuli were finally evolved into mounds partly of earth 
and partly of stone. Until the reign of the Emperor 
Kugen (B.C. 214*158) funeral piles were thrown up on 
mountain sides. The Emperor Jimmu’s burial place, for 
instance, is to be found on the North-West side of Mount 
Uncbi, in Yamato. The tumulus erected in his honour 
is fifteen feel in height and three hundred and sixty in 
circumference. In the case of Emperor Kaika (B.C. * 57 * 
98), the custom of selecting a commanding position 
for the mound was departed from, and from his time 
tumuli were constructed either upon level ground or on an 
elevation. The last named Monarch is said to have 
introduced certain rules to be observed in forming Imperial 
tumuli. 

The practice of constructing the memorial pile partly of 
stone arose about the same time that that material displaced 
wood in the manufacture of coffins. The idea, it is 
believed, originated with the Emperor Sujin, who about 
the year 70 B.C. caused stone to be brought from t isakayama 
in order to build a fitting mausoleum for his son. During 
the reign of the succeeding‘Sovereign the art of building 
cairns was much studied. 

As regards the materials used and the manner in which 
they w'ere put together, we gather from the Shorydihiki 
WHtifc that a foundation was laid of small stones which 
were rendered cohesive by lime and then beaten into a 
compact mass and allowed to dry. U pon this basis was 
placed the stone receptacle, care being taken to lay the 
coffin in such a position that the head of the corpse 
should be towards the North; and above were laid three 
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or four large stone slabs. To complete the pile, gravel, 
sand, and earth were heaped up, until it had assumed 
the desired proportions, when the summit was rounded off 
symetrically. The tumuli were originally built in three 
tiers, and in circular form. Some of them, however, were 
not quite round, the portion facing the North—the quarter 
from which reverence was shown to the departed by 
friends visiting the spot—being cut square. Round the 
bases of the mounds, moats, from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet wide, were dug, and their summits were occasionally 
surmounted by trees. No rule existed to determine the 
size of and area covered by the "tumuli, and they arc 
consequently to be found of all sizes. • As regards the 
objects buried along with the dead, earthenware alone has 
been discovered in mounds of the earliest period. With 
the gradual elaboration of the funeral piles, however, there 
arose the custom of placing within the cairns articles of 
value, which were either put inside the sarcophagus or 
co\ ered by the earth at the side of it. Kudatamn and 
magatama (stone ornaments curved and cylindrical in 
shape), kingwan and gink van (rings of gold and silver), 
pottery, coins, &c. have at various times been dug out of 
old mounds. In the time of Emperor Yuryaku (A.D. 459- 
479 ) no expense was spared in constructing sepulchres 
and much poverty was the result among the people, who, 
imitating the example of the Court, spent their money too 
freely upon tombs and on articles to deposit therein. This 
we learn from notifications issued in later rimes to check 
lavish expenditure of that sort.' 

The custom of immolating human beings to supply 
attendants for service in the future life was, according to 
the Nihongi, of ancient date. The wretched victims were 
buried up to the neck in the earth, and formed what was 
called hitogaki Affi, that is to say, a human hedge, round 
the mausoleum. In the year 1, B.C. on the occasion ol 
the interment of Prince Yamato Hilco, the number ol 
persons sacrificed was larger than usual, and their shrieks 
and cries, while slowly dying a painful death, a prey to 
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hunger and at the mercy of birds of prey, reached the 
Emperor's ears and touched his heart. Mss pity for the 
miserable sufferers was excited to such a degree that he 
summoned all his high officers! expressed in their presence 
his gracious opinion as to the enormity of hurrying the 
living into the spirit world as attendants upon the dead, 
and concluded by soliciting their advice upon the matter. 
Thereupon, a courtier, Nome no Sukune by name, ad¬ 
vanced and humbly requested leave to propound a scheme 
whereby the cruel and wanton sacrifice of human life 
might be abolished. He proposed to substitute fur living 
’ men figures of clay and to set them up at sepulchres. 
His Majesty, delighted with the humane idea, immediately 
approved his plan, and proclaimed that earthen images 
were in future to be used, and that on tie account must 
human life he taken on the occasion of a funeral, Nomi no 
&ukurte was- appointed Hnnishi no Muraji iilutiil. Chief 
of the Sculptors, and, during the remainder of his life¬ 
time, acted as Superintendent of the skilled carvers whom 
he brought from his native province of Izumo, The office 
of Director of the Imperial funeral ceremonies was also 
filled by his descendants. The day images of men, placed 
around graves, were styled tsvehiniugyS ± ffl. They were 
of all si^es, An image nine inches u\ height and two 
inches in breadth wit, some time ago, discovered at 
Kakinuma, Hatarjguri, Musashi; one dug up at Hiraiso- 
mura, NaragGrj, Hitachi, was two feet long; and so on. 
Shortly after the introduction of Buddhism, the practice of 
arranging statues round a grave fell into disuse. 

Festivals (tamtzjHafrjiri 'a JK), were held at fixed times 
for the dead, when all the people laid offerings of flowers, 
fruit, various oLher edibles, and wine, upon the graves of 
their deceased relatives and friends. These oblations were 
presented upon shallow dishes of red earthenware, called 
hi taka |£. Accounts of the tamantatiwri are given in 
various old books. To cite an instance from the Kvjiki; 
—after the death of 1 /anami no Kami, all the natives of 
Arima, in Kii, assembled and marched in a band, nvith flags 
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and music, to her Lomb t where they presented fruit and 
flowers and sang dirges in her honour. 

The custom of showing respect lo the spirits of the 
departed by offerings of dowers and food developed into a 
permanent annual observance. In the twelfth month the 
husbandmen paid into the Imperial Treasury their dues 
of rice. The first'fruits of this tribute were dedicated to 
the Imperial Ancestors, and presented before their tombs 
with much pomp and ceremony. The common people 
also observed a similar festival on the ingathering of the 
rice crop, and set apart the first-fruits as an oblation 
to their ancestral manes. I his practice, but in a much 
modified form, continues till this day. 

The ujigamisai wae a festival designed to show 

honour to a particular ancestor. AH the ujibito, those 
tracing descent from the ujigami or tutelary family god t 
assembled at the hnusc of the head of the family. In it 
recess in one of the rooms a circle was formed of sakaki 
trees W, (Cieyera JaportUa), from whose boughs were 
suspended strips of cloth. These sacred trees formed a 
hhtiorogi isfc iS and the invoked deity was thought to descend 
upon the spot enclosed by them. Gifts were offered, 
a c com pained by laudatory addresses. 

The introduction of a new religion cannot fail to exercise 
considerable influence upon the ceremonial institutions of 
a country. In the beginning of the sixth century Bud¬ 
dhism, which had some time previously been brought from 
China by way of Corea, found favour in the eyes of the 
reigning powers. At first it advanced slowly in popular 
esteem, and for several centuries its effect upon funeral 
ceremonies was not very marked; but from the ninth 
century onwards ft may be looked upon as the chief 
religion of japan, though it never entirely superseded 
Shinto. 

The lavish expenditure upon tumuli and valuable articles 
buried with the dead, which began about the end of the 
fourth century, has been noticed before, Mausolea were 
erected at the cost of much money and labour, and precious 
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atones, swords, &c., were placed within, alongside of the 
dead. Into such an evil did the desire to show honour to 
the dead develop that, in many cases, death in a family 
meant the reduction of the family to poverty. This state of 
affairs reached a crisis about the time of the Emperor 
Jomei (A.D. 629-641). His Majesty set an example of 
extravagance to his subjects by directing that his ex¬ 
equies should be conducted on a scale of unprecedented 
magnificence. His moyu was of such an imposing size 
that it acquired the designation of taihin -k&i. As a 
matter of course this pernicious example was followed by 
nobles and people alike, and widespread destitution was 
the result. 

Emperor KGtoku, grandson of the above mentioned 
Monarch, perceived the baneful effects of such useless and 
excessive expenditure, and directed his energies towards 
the eradication of the practice. The first step taken was 
to issue a notification forbidding the erection of a rnoya 
to persons other than those of Imperial rank. His Majesty 
then showed his determination to check with a high hand 
such uncalled for waste. He promulgated edicts, pro¬ 
claiming that no man, be he prince or peasant, must exceed 
in the matter of expensive burials, but that each one must 
celebrate the obsequies of his dead in n manner propor¬ 
tionate to his rank and means. These stern measures 
had a certain, though not quite the desired effect. Ruin 
no longer followed upon the steps of death; but although 
the whole system of burial by degrees became more simple, 
notifications had again and again in later times to be 
directed against excessive outlay upon funerals. 

About the year 670 A.D. stone coffins fell into disuse 
and the old wooden caskets were reverted to. This return 
to traditional custom was effected by the Emperor Tenchi. 
He considered that the construction of sarcophagi entailed 
too much loss of time, money, and labour, and so decreed 
that wood should be the material used in future. 

The new coffins were on an average six feet by four 
feet and about two feet in height. They were more ornate 
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than the ancient wooden receptacles. Great care was bes¬ 
towed upon their manufacture, and in some cases they 
were covered with a coating of lacquer. The interior was 
lined with cushions stuffed with vermilion and powdered 
charcoal, in order to prevent putrefaction and retain the 
body in a fixed position. Swords and other objects were 
placed within the casket. 

The mausolca of that period were composed of large 
rough blocks of hard stone. In the centre a special cham¬ 
ber lined with lime was made for the coffin, and after 
the completion of the structure, the coffin was introduced 
through an aperture left in the side for that purpose. 
The hole was closed up by a large stone slab. Stone 
steps usually led up to this part of the pile. No rule 
fixing the location, shape, or size of cairns existed up till 
695 A.D., in which year certain sepulchre regulations 
were issued. The tombs of persons of Imperial blood were 
alone to be fashioned of stone; while the tumuli of indivi¬ 
duals, not of “the blood," but possessing titles not inferior 
to that of Shdchi •!' fi were to be made of gravel. The 
common people were forbidden to construct a mausoleum 
of any kind. The plebeian dead were to be interred in 
the ground, and the earth thrown on the top of the grave 
was not to rise above the level of the ground. The spot 
was to be marked by a simple headstone (sekihi #It 
was decreed also that cemeteries (maisdchi iS Hhfe), should 
be provided throughout the country, and that burial must 
be effected within the limits prescribed. The size of the 
grave and tombstone was to be regulated by the status of 
the deceased. 

The following table shows the dimensions fixed for the 
sepulchres of persons of a certain social position :— 
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Dimensions of mausolea in the early part of the eighth 
century. 


* 

Persona 

of 

Imperial 

Blood. 

Joahin 

± E 

Kashin 

r e 

Daijin 

* C 

tihOjin 

* c 

Dairei 

■k m 

ShOrci 

*1* m 

Daichi 

* V 

ShOchi 

* 

Internal 

length- 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

Internal 

breadth. 

5 feet 

5 feet 

5 feet 

5 feet 

5 feet 

Externa] 

dimension*. 

So. of 9 

jlnQ 

1. e. 
about 
39ft by 
36ft. 

of 7 
jin r$ 

1. e. 
about 
28ft. by 
28ft. 

Sq. of 5 

ji n 

1. c. 
about 
2ofL by 
20ft. 

9 feet 
by 

4 feet 

9 fcet 
by 

4 feet 

External 

height. 

23 feet 

15 feet 

12ft. 6 in. 

4 feet 

4 feet 

Number 

of 

Workmen 

employed. 

1,000 

500 

250 

too 

50 


In 702 A.D. the notification, forbidding the construction 
of a tumulus and enjoining burial in the ground and the 
raising of a simple memorial stone, was extended so as 
to include all persons below the rank of Sattuni = fit with 
a few specified exceptions. It was thus only with the 
beginning of the eighth century that headstones came into 
general use, though they had been employed some time 
previously in isolated cases. A gravestone had, as early as 
the year 460 A.D., been set up over the last resting-place 
of one Shoshibe no Sugaru, a mighty man of valour at 
the Court of Emperor Ytiryaku. This warrior performed 
many wonderful feats, but the crowning action of his life, 
it is related, was to catch and make prisoner the thunder 
at the command of his Sovereign. For this marvellous 
deed the Emperor ordered that, on Sugaru's death, a 
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tombstone should be erected over his grave with the ins¬ 
cription, ** Kaminari wo toru Sugaru no liaka nan," ‘this 
is the tomb of Sugaru, the thunder-catcher?’ Several 
headstones of very old date remain until this dny, among 
which may be cited those of the Funauji in Kawachi. 

An Imperial Rescript was published A.D. 722, urging 
upon the people the advisability of having clear inscrip¬ 
tions put upon their family tombstones. 

A great dinerence is observable between the ceremonies 
in vogue in connection with a funeral in high life during 
the latter part of the seventh and the beginning of the 
eighth century. Further changes having been effected in 
the orders of nobility in the fourth year of the Emperor 
Temmu (686 A.D.), fresh rules were promulgated to regulate 
the funeral ceremonies of persons belonging to the old and 
new orders. To give an illustration the body of a Prince 
was not to be actually inhumed till two or three months 
had elapsed from the time of death, and the order observed 
in the funeral procession was to be as follows: — 

Four men, styled ai-kami-tachi & ± & formed the 
vanguard. They were immediately followed by twelve 
sakinami % advance guard, four attendants, two abreast, 
all bearing flags ( tsuribata 55 »), two hired mourners 
• (kanashimi-otoko *), two more attendants with lanterns 
{tdro IB), and two broom-bearers (hdkimochi &). The 
cortege was brought up by the family and other relatives 
and friends. The best authorities differ as to what office 
the ai-kami-tachi filled, but it is probable that they bore 
the oblations to be presented at the tomb. As regards 
the flags, the front two were inscribed with the genea¬ 
logical table of the mother and father of the deceased re¬ 
spectively, and upon the remaining two were written charac¬ 
ters expressive of the virtues and heroic deeds of the dead. 

Emperor Mommu in the year 700 A.D. created a new 
bureau in the Department of Etiquette and Ceremonies, 
{Jibusho called the Sdgishi It (ft BI. This new 

office was entrusted with the supervision of the funerals 
of all who had attained to the rank of Samtni = ft and 
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upwards. Strict rules were laid down regarding funereal 
matters, and a system of burial, which differed with the 
station of the deceased, elaborated. The following table 
taken from the Mosd-rj d R # ft shows what observances 
were prescribed in the case of persons of certain ranks. 
Table giving the number and description of the articles 
used at certain funerals. 



For persons of the rank ol 








Sadaijin 

Dai- 

Sammi 

Name of 


Nihon 

Nambon. 


&k E 

na^on 


Ippon 

= » 

Dajo- 

Udaijin 

**rr 


Article*. 

_ M 
— Oil 

— H 
- PB 

Shihon 

W no 

k&k& 

ti k 12 

Ichi-i 

Ni-i 

-ft 







— (i 




one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

none 

Jt»hagj|i 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

none 

Drums 

too 

So 

60 

140 

80 

60 

4° 

Tsuiumi 0 







DaikaLu 

5° 

4° 

30 

70 

40 

30 

30 

ft 





Shfikaku 

too 

8o 

fio 

140 

80 

60 

4° 

*ft 








Hat a 

M 

400 

35® 

3«> 

500 

35° 

3°° 

300 

KinshO 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

GyMcofia 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

I 

Tate 








Ml 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

none 

none 

Hatsttmo 

«R 

3 days 

3 days 

3 days 

5 days 

3 days 

3 days 

t day 
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By the above tabic is clearly shown the influence already 
exercised by Chinese usages at the Court, and we find the 
continental innovations side by side with the remnants of 
the customs 14 handed down from time immemorial.'' The 
new articles introduced demand explanation. 

The hdshd or kbshduji was an attendant, arrayed in 
grotesque fashion, who led the way to the sepulchre, 
and was credited with the power to scare awav evil 
spirits by his garb and gestures. He was clad in a 
black robe with red border, over which was thrown the 
skin of a bear. His face was concealed by a mask, 
square in shape, upon the front of which were fastened 
four large eyes of gold, two above and two below. In 
one hand he carried a shield; in the other he brandished 
a spear. Mention is made in an old Chinese Book, 
Shilrai Aft, of the hdshd-uji, and it appears to have 
been an old custom in China to set this fantastic personage 
in the van of a funeral procession. 

The daikaku was a sort of flute, while the shdkaku was 
a species of flageolette. Kinshd were gongs, and gyoko 
cymbals. The musicians were termed tisobibe %. 

11 (i tut mo was the period of mo’urning. 

The JushH was an ornamental car, drawn by men, and 
used as the bier upon which the remains were conveyed to 
the tomb. The number of men employed in pulling this 
funeral car varied. A great many attendants seem at first 
to have been pressed into this service. Emperor Saga, 
who died A.D. 823, left behind him a writing in which he 
enjoined the practice of simplicity and economy in the 
observance of his funeral rites, and especially desired that 
his jus/m should be drawn by only twelve men. In later 
times cattle were employed instead of human beings. A 
similar vehicle, which served the same purpose and was 
introduced from the mainland about the same time as the 
juihu, was the kos/ii ». The latter carriage was, however, 
not drawn, but borne upon the shoulders. 

A regulation was also issued by the newly created 
Bureau ( Sogishi) determining the material of which the 
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cerements and the covering of the coffin were to be made. 
They were to be of white linen, in accordance with tradi¬ 
tional custom. 

A curious ceremony, in connection with the burial rites, 
which made its way to Japan about the beginning of the 
eighth century, was monomasa f* 15 . The ntonomnsa was 
in the old days an attendant who assisted at the clothing 
and placing of the body in its casket, but the term 
was in Mommu Tenn&'s reign applied to an observance, 
imported presumably from China, in which the heir 
or nearest relative assumed for a short time the charac¬ 
ter and acted the part of the deceased. He arrayed 
himself in the discarded garments of the dead, and 
meeting the relatives and guests, on their return from 
the funeral, at the threshold of the house owned or 
rented formerly by the departed, ushered them into the 
best room, set food and drink before them; and acted in 
all respects as if he were the being for whom the last sad 
offices had just been performed. 

But the effect of Buddhistic intluence was most apparent 
in the mode of disposing of the human clay. The old 
method of burial in the earth (dosd ±.&), was supplanted 
by the newer institutions of kxeasd cremation, suis 6 

♦ casting the dead into the water, and yaso Pfjjr, 
burying in the wilds. Up till the year A.D. 701 the 
ancient system of disposing of the body by burial had 
obtained. in that year, however, cremation was first 
practised in Japan in the case of a Buddhist priest, one 
Dosho, whose body w'as, in accordance with his own 
expressed desire, burned at Kuribara, in Yamato. Two 
years later the Empress Jito departed this life, and the 
Imperial body was cremated, owing to the influence of the 
priests at Court. From 703 A.D. till the year 1644 it 
was the invariable rule to cremate the remains of the 
Emperors; but in the last mentioned year, the popular 
outcry against the practice was sufficiently powerful to 
cause its abolition. After the custom of cremation had 
become fixed in the case of Imperial corpses, a Mikama- 
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tsukuri no Muraji was appointed to superintend 

the erection of Imperial crematoria. His duty was also 
to be present when the body was placed in the furnace and 
to watch carefully the process of consumption, and finally 
to collect the august ashes and place them within the urn. 
Some Emperors, among whom may be mentioned Their 
Majesties Saga and Junna, were so zealous for Buddhism, 
and so eager to show their contempt for all that should 
remain of them after the extinction of life, that they gave 
orders that the very dust which should be left after their 
bodies had passed through the fire, should not be kept, 
but be scattered to the winds. The most notable instance 
of Imperial zeal for Buddhism was, however, exhibited 
by Emperor ShOmu, chiefly known to posterity as the 
builder of the Nara Daibuisu, who died A.D. 748. His 
last word6 were, “let me be carried to the tomb with 
such pomp and ceremony that the procession shall 
resemble a pageant in honor of Buddha; " and accord* 
ingly the people treated his body as if it had been a 
representation of Buddha himself; and most of the articlse 
used in the service of Shaka were borne along with it 
on its last journey. 

It was not until the beginning of the ninth century that 
cremation was practised throughout the whole land. Previ¬ 
ous to that time Buddhism had been almost exclusively 
the religion of the rich and well-born ; Shinto had kept its 
place in the hearts of the people. In the year A.D. 800 a 
device, of a most politic nature, was adopted by the 
Buddhist priests, which bore great fruit in the vast increase 
of the adherents of Buddhism and the consequent decrease 
in the number of upholders of pure Shinto. Kukai and 
others accepted and promulgated the doctrine that Shinto 
deities were merely transmigrations of Buddha, and thus 
succeeded in bringing into their fold many who, though 
regarding the new faith with favor, were unwilling to 
abandon in toto their old religion. 

We now come to the other methods of disposing of the 
dead, namely suisd ♦ 51 and yas 6 f? 51, which were also 
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much followed in the eighth century. Those who cast 
their dead into the water placed them first in slight coffins, 
weighted with stone, which were dropped into the sea or 
river. When ya*sd was practised, the dead were sometimes 
placed in rude boxes, sometimes left without any covering 
other than their ordinary garments, and in that condition 
carried out to unfrequented places, and there laid upon the 
ground and abandoned. This neglect to provide decent 
burial is attributable to the teaching of the priests, who 
instilled into the minds of their converts contempt for the 
human clay after life had departed. The body was only 
worthy of honor, said they, while animated by the spirit. 
Out of this conception of the human body there sprang a 
tendency to treat with scant care those upon whom death 
had set his seal, but who were still in the land of the living. 
Sometimes, when a man was near his end, his kindred 
perceiving his hopeless condition, conveyed him from the 
domicile to a spot outside the town, and there gave him 
over to a death in solitude. In A.D. 809 a fierce epidemic 
visited Kyoto and the surrounding district, and claimed as 
its victims many thousands of men and woman. No 
attempt seems to have been made to cover up the plague 
stricken bodies; they lay piled up by the roadside, 
putrifying and transmitting the germs of disease to the 
survivors. An Imperial edict was consequently issued 
calling attention to the demands of decency and propriety 
in 6uch matters, and incidentally giving expression to the 
opinion that the dead should be dealt with in a fitting 
manner, and put away out of sight. It was also decreed 
that public officers should travel from place to place 
throughout the country, seeing that the sick were properly 
cared for, and the dead treated with respect, as ancient 
custom demanded. A supplementary notification was pro* 
mulgated by the Dajdkiean early in A.D. 814, forbidding 
farmers and others,—specially mentioning those of the 
Gokinai ,—to cast forth the feeble and infirm and leave 
them alone to perish. This decree had the salutary effect 
of arresting the barbarous practice referred to above. 
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In addition to the change in the manner of disposing of 
the body,—which was not, however, universal,—another 
sign of the influence of Buddhism is to be found in the 
fashion which arose of keeping wooden memorial tablets, 
called ihai upon which were inscribed the posthumous 
title conferred by the priests upon the believer immediately 
after death. The new name was called okurina IK in the 
case of persons of high rank; in other cases, U6my6 % 
or kairnyC Ifi g. For instance, 0 Yamato Neko Ame no 
Hiro no Hime no Mikoto became, after his demise, JitO 
TennO. With the bringing in of the ihai, Buddhist 
prayers took the place of the old shinobigoto. 

From the eighth century it became the almost universal 
custom to set up boshi U K, or monuments, to mark the 
position of the grave. These were of all shapes and 
sizes, and constructed of stone, copper, or other durable 
material. They bore inscriptions setting forth the name 
and rank of the deceased ; and in some cases words were 
engraved upon the tablets, eulogistic of the dead. It was 
also usual to bury similar tablets of smaller size in the 
grove. When cremation took place, the lid of the urn 
containing the ashes had traced upon it characters of a 
like purport. The term sekild E & was originally applied 
only to memorial stones in the shape of a pagoda; 
the old word sekihi was used to designate all other 
gravestones. The sotoba a long narrow tablet 

of wood, bearing the name of the dead, and covered with 
passages Irom the Buddhist scriptures in the Sanscrit 
language, came into use also in the eighth century, 
and was set up near the graves of the faithful. It was 
supposed to be efficacious in expediting the passage of 
the spirit to its destination. 

It had always been held by expounders of Shinto that 
sickness and death were defiling, and that whoever touched 
a corpse was rendered unclean. To this doctrine of the 
defilement engendered by contact with a dead body was 
added the belief that the mere presence of the dead in a 
house produced contamination. Certain ceremonies had 
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to be gone through before purification could be reached. 
Although these tenets had been entertained in a general 
way by good Shintfiists, no fixed rule seems to have 
existed till the tenth century as regards the kibuku Si 
or period of mourning, during which the relatives were 
considered unclean. It was only then that a regular 
system of mourning was instituted, according to which 
the period of impurity was determined in proportion to the 
degree of relationship existing between the mourner and 
the deceased. For periods varying from ten to fifty days 
after the demise, the near relatives, from the members 
of the family down to the nephews, nieces, and cousins 
were obliged to abstain from animal food and from sweet 
and savoury dishes, as if to show that grief had robbed 
them of all desire for dainties and even of their appetite 
for food. Mourning clothes of a dull colour were worn 
for about a year. Officials were supposed to absent them¬ 
selves from their offices, and indeed originally kept pretty 
strictly to their duty in this respect, but in course of time 
so much inconvenience was caused by their absence that it 
became usual for a special order to be issued in each case, 
exempting the officer, on the plea of urgent public business. 
These mourning customs—or at least a modified form of 
them—still remain in force. 

That an idea may be formed of the funeral processions 
in the early part of the middle ages, it is proposed to 
furnish two examples; one of a cortege conducting the 
Imperial remains to the crematorium, and the other of 
a samurai's funeral train. The account of the former is 
taken from the Gos6s6ki SHJli&cC. Clothed in royal 
apparel, a head dress, kawmuri, upon the head, and 
cinctured by a favorite sword, the august corpse of 
His Maj'esty the Emperor Shij6 was placed in the coffin 
(A.D. 1243). When the receptacle, with its contents, 
was being carried to the place of dissolution, soldiers 
in armour led the way, followed- by attendants, shod 
in straw sandals, and bearing torches. The car upon 
which the Imperial coffin rested was drawn by bulls and 
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occupied the centre of the train: and directly behind 
it marched the GonyQkxeanyaku (Director of a portion 
of the ceremonies), 38 A tfl &. The huge and denjObito, 
nobles and courtiers, with the Imperial guard, brought up 
the rear. 

A soldier ( samurai) was clad in his armour, had 
his sword girt about his waist, and was then laid 
in his casket. The coffin was transported to the grave 
upon shoulders of bearers, and escorted by numbers of 
former comrades of the deceased, and by attendants 
with torches and Hags. 

Feudalism, which inculcated the sacred nature of the 
obligations under which a servant lay to his master, and 
surrounded with much romance that relationship, was 
responsible for the revival of the custom of juttshi *1 ¥L, 
following one’s lord into the next world. This, however, 
differed very much from the ancient cruel practice. While 
in the latter case it consisted in the wholesale and brutal 
destruction of human beings, without their consent, in the 
former it was a voluntary act, performed out of a desire 
to exhibit fealty in the highest degree. From the time 
when the abolition of junshi was brought about by the 
philanthropical courtier, Nomi no Sukune, till H 0 j 6 Taka- 
toki’s day, that is to say for a space of nearly one thousand 
three hundred years, no single instance of junshi is recorded. 
On the death of the Shugutiate Minister just mentioned, 
a large number of retainers performed otomobara, i. e. 
committed harakiri in order to show their fidelity to their 
late Master. During the Ashikaga period isolated cases 
occurred of suicide on the part of faithful followers, deeply 
grieved by the departure of their lord. For instance, on 
the demise, in 1384, of Hosokawa Yoriyuki, the adviser 
of the young Shdgun, Yoshimitsu, Mishima NyudO JOton, 
a retainer, took his own life. In the sixteenth century, 
however, it came more and more to be considered an 
honor for a man of rank to be accompanied in death by 
numbers of devoted follow-era, and such a form of suicide 
was looked upon by romantic individuals as the highest 
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exhibition of self-sacrifice. The practice, therefore, became 
somewhat common and many Jaitnyo and others were 
followed to the land of the hereafter by their servants. 
On such occasions the number of retainers who commited 
seppuku ranged from fifteen to twenty two. Iyeyasu 
exerted his personal influence in order to put a stop to 
this infatuated self-destruction. He pointed out to his 
own immediate followers the folly of such acts, and sternly 
forbade them to descend to such foolishness on his death. 
This action on the part of the Conqueror of Sckigahara 
had the desired effect among his own following, but the 
evil did not diminish to any appreciable extent throughout 
the country. The Bakufu , therefore, found it necessary 
in 1664 to promulgate an edict denouncing junshi in the 
strongest terms and forbidding it under severe penalties. 
There were still found men, however, who clung fondly 
to the old institution and refused to abandon its practice. 
Such an one was Uemon no Hyde, an officer in the 
service of Okudaira Tadaraasa, who, when he heard of 
his master's death, defied the expressed wishes of the 
ShOgunate, and seizing his trusty sword, plunged it into 
his bowels, and so put an end to his existence. But the 
ruling powers were determined to effectually prevent future 
transgressions of a like nature, and showed their rigid 
determination by the measures taken in dealing with 
Uemon’* nearest of kin. His family were deprived 
of their allowance, and removed from Utsunomiya to 
Yamagata, while two of his sons suffered the extreme 
penalty of death. 

Another, but less violent manner of expressing grief at 
the loss of a loved Superior was by becoming a priest. On 
the death of the Emperor Nimmyo, one Yoshimine no 
Munesada gave up the world and took the sacerdotal 
vows. Some men merely shaved the head to show 
that, for the time being, they meant to refrain from 
the pleasures of life. According to the Taikdki *MSe, 
Hideyoshi, when he heard of the murder of his Master, 
Nobunaga, before proceeding to vengeance, encamped 
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at Amagasaki, and there shaved his head, and in the 
Toyotomi-kafit it is stated that on Hideyoshi’s 

death, his followers, Xagamasa and Mitsunari, performed 
a similar act of respect. Widowed women also adopted 
the same outward signs of sorrow to show their sense 
of bereavement. 

In the time of the early Tokugawa Shdguns the country 
was divided for religious purposes into parochial districts 
over each of which a dannadera or parish Bud¬ 

dhist temple, presided. The priests had power irt spiritual 
matters over their dankc US Sc or parishioners, and were 
entrusted with the funeral ceremonies in their respective 
charges. When a death occurred the fact was notified 
to the priest of the parish Church. On receipt of the 
tidings he, accompanied by one or two acolytes, repaired 
to the bereaved house and completed the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the religious services. He also saw that the 
ihai was property made, and decided what inscription 
should be written upon it. 

The arrangements of a secular nature were carried out 
by the Kdgumi 01 fi of the place. This Kdgumi was a 
Corporation, formed by the householders of a town or 
village, for mutual help. When any member of the 
Corporation, or the tenant of a house owned by a member 
of the Corporation, died, his family were required to inform 
the Society at once. On receipt of the intelligence, an 
officer was forthwith sent to the spot to examine the body, 
and report upon its condition. Kaempfer tells us that 
when Christianity had become an object of the deepest 
hatred to those who for the time being held the chief 
power, the officers appointed “ sat on the body and 
viewed it narrowly to see whether there were any external 
signs of violence or marks of the Christian religion.” 
The Kdgumi after satisfying themselves that death had 
resulted from natural causes, issued a certificate to that 
effect, and forwarded it to the Mayor of the place. 

Twenty four hours after death the body was washed with 
warm water and the head shaved. The corpse was then 
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either dressed in a ivhite cloth or wrapped in a paper 
shroud covered with Pali characters. This done, it was 
introduced into the coffin, a heavy chest of white wood, 
cither square or round in shape, and placed in a silting 
posture, the head heiiveen the knees. Such a position 
may be traced to the habit, practised by devout believers, 
of sitting rapt in religious meditation,—the object of the 
erect posture and shaven head thus being to imparl a 
saintly appearance. The sides of the receptacle were 
lined with bags containing vermilion ; poor people subs¬ 
tituted tea for the more costly article. Over the lop was 
spread a linen cloth, and the lid fastened down. A good 
deal of superstition prevailed as to lucky or unlucky days 
for cremation and interment, and geomancers were often 
employed to choose a propitious time. The day having 
been satisfactorily fixed, the coffin was convoyed to the 
best room in the house, where the relatives, friends, and 
priests were assembled. The officiating priest began 
the service by turning so the box enclosing the dead and 
proceeding to read portions of the Buddhistic sacred 
scriptures. After that he burnt incense, and the relatives 
in turn advanced to the side of the casket, burnt a small 
quantity of incense, made & low bow, and retired. Thus 
ended the service in the house. The procession was then 
formed and winded Us way slowly lo the temple or 
crematorium, (in some cases a special sendee was gone 
through in a temple, at other times the remains were taken 
direct to the crematorium). In the front were attendants, 
in double fde, bearing the floral offerings of friends. More 
attendants, some of whom carried lanterns, others flags 
of paper or silk, followed. Upon one of the flags was 
inscribed the posthumous title, upon another verses from 
the writings held most in esteem by the sect to which 
deceased belonged: the remaining flags were the gifts 
of friends and, differing as to their inscriptions, formed, 
as it were, a catalogue of the dead man's virtues, Thu 
car which supported the coffin was shaded by an orna* 
mental canopy, called the itngat ^ &, and look its place 
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after the flagbearers. Directly behined the hearse walked 
the tnoshu R or chief mourner, apparelled in rough 
hempen garments, in his hand a bamboo staff meant to 
support him, as he was supposed to be so crushed by 
affliction as to be unable to walk without assistance. On 
his feet were straw sandals covered with white cloth. Near 
by was an attendant bearing the ihai. Four or five 
priests, each with an attendant, along with the relatives 
and friends followed. Last of all came servants bringing 
dango M dumplings, impaled on spits, and cakes, 
which were afterwards distributed among the bystanders. 
Arrived at the cremation ground, the coffin with its 
contents was handed over to the official in charge, and 
a receipt taken, which had to be presented on the next 
day at the same time that the ashes were asked for. The 
guests and some of the priests returned to the house, 
where the latter again read selections from their sacred 
writings. The following morning they all proceeded once 
more to the crematorium, and having received the urn 
in which lay the ashes, betook themselves to the neigh¬ 
boring cemetery, where, after the sacred scriptures had 
again been recited, dust was returned to dust. 

The ihai was carried back to the house and placed in 
the butsudan f#9, and flowers, &c., were presented in 
the morning and evening for some time after the death, 
and on anniversary days. The days specially set apart 
for offerings to the dead, and for the repetition of mass 
for their souls, began with the seventh day after death, 
and afterwards occurred at regular intervals of ten days, 
up till the seventy-seventh day. Further commemoration 
services were held on the hundredth day. The first 
anniversary of the death was a time for special services. 
Beyond that the third, seventh, thirteenth, seventeenth, 
twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty-third, thirty-seventh, 
and fiftieth anniversaries were selected upon which to call 
the departed to remembrance by offerings and prayers. 
It may be mentioned that the ihai or rcihai took the place 
of the himorogi in 734 A.D. 
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The bon or urnbon T Gfl 3 is a festival held for the souls 
of the dead, which was first observed in the year in which 
the ihni was introduced, although it was not till the time 
of the Shogunate that it was kept throughout the country. 
The word urn is from the Sanscrit, and being transliterated 
into Chinese characters reads CWB, kyil-lC-ktH, which 
means to care for and rescue the fallen. Ron is a Chinese 
word and signifies a tray for holding eatables; hence its 
meaning, in composition with urn, is " to give the hungry 
spirits food.*' The urnbon is merely a Buddhistic adap< 
tation of the old ta/namatsuri. It is still one of the great 
annual festivals of the Japanese religious calendar, and 
is held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of August (that is, 
according to the old style of reckoning in the 7th month 
from the 13th to the 15th days, inclusive). During that 
time the souls of the dead are supposed to return to 
their families. The rites are observed both in the house 
and at the grave, and are as follows :— 

At home each family gets rendy its best room for the 
ceremony. A clean rush mat is laid down in the alcove, 
and the that placed upon it. In front of the ancestral 
tablets are set up, along with vases of flowers, two bamboo 
vases—about a foot apart—each containing a section of 
bamboo. The pieces of bamboo are fastened together 
by a straw rope, and from this connecting strand depend 
various sorts of vegetables and fruit. Other articles of 
food are laid upon the butsudan. 

These preparations are completed by the evening of the 
28th, and that evening before supper the family approach 
the sacred shelf, light the bombori *5 or lamps, which 
are hanging above the alcove, and go through their 
devotions. 

The priests present themselves on the 29th, and 30th, 
burn incense before the butsudan, and read the lessons. 

As regards the outdoor observances, the tombs are swept 
and cleared of moss on the 28th and vases of bamboo stuck 
in the ground in front of the memorial stone. A pole 
transversed near the top by a small piece of wood is 
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planted beside the grave. On the 2Sth the family repair 
to the cemetery after the evening meal, carrying with 
them flowers and water in a small hand-pail. They 
insert the flowers into the vases, fasten lanterns to 
the transverse piece of wood near the top of the pole, 
and light them. For three consecutive nights this 
routine is kept up. On the last night, that is the 
30th, okuribi iS k, or fires whose light is supposed to 
illuminate the pathway of the “ revenants ” on their 
return to the spirit land, arc lit among the tombs and 
upon neighboring hills. 

In some parts of the country it was usual, in connection 
with the “feast of lanterns," for the townspeople or 
villagers to assemble in an open and convenient place, 
and there engage in dancing and singing. The dances 
were of a semi-religious character, and arc said to have 
originated in the solemn dances which were in ancient 
times performed in the moya. The object was to give 
pleasure to the spirits revisiting their old haunts. The 
dances did not commence till well on in the evening, in 
order that the participants might have abundance of time 
to accomplish their Uakamairi S #, i. e., pay their visit to 
the ancestral tombs. Men, women, and children, without 
distinction of sex or age, met, and joining hands, formed 
a circle, in the centre of which were the musicians. Many 
of the dancers tied up their heads with napkins and 
appeared in grotesque costume. Various dances were gone 
through and the proceedings kept up till a late hour. 
These dances ( bon-oJori SSI) were, however, put a stop to 
at the Restoration, they being deemed productive of immor¬ 
ality, and injurious to the public health. 

A few remarks concerning the tombstones of the Toku- 
gawa period are necessary before passing on to consider 
the results of the decay of the Shogunate power and the rise 
of Imperialism. The tombstones were of various shapes 
and sizes. In some cases a simple slab was used; in 
others an imposing structure formed, the base consisting 
of three laytfrs of stone. Often the headstone rested upon 
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a foundation In the form of a tortoise. The gravestone 
was not, at the very soonest* put up before the forty- 
seventh day after burial, and it was usual to postpone its 
erection fora year. In the meantime a rude shed supported 
by four post5 was run up over the last resting-place, and 
other offerings placed under this sheltering structure and 
renewed from time to time. 

The movement In favour of the revival of pure Shinto* 
which in the course of time effected the disestablishment 
of Buddhism, took its rise about the end of the seventeenth 
century. During the peace which followed upon the 
establishment of the Tokugawa Government,, men had 
plenty of leisure to engage in literary pursuits. Ancient 
Japanese literature was carefully studied, and as a result a 
desire sprang up to revert to the old ways and to the old- 
time religion. According to the teaching of the ancient 
sages the body of a man was one of ° the most reverend 
phenomena under the sun," and, as the “ temple where 
the hero-soul had once dwelt,” was to be treated with 
respect anil regarded even with awe. Motoori, Hirata, 
and others, expressed the opinion that if it were a crime to 
mutilate and commit to the dames the human body before 
life had become extinct, it was likewise and In the same 
degree wrong to burn the dead, .Moreover, these learned 
men all advocated the advisability of a return to the old 
Japanese custom of jisd, holding that the head of each 
family should, without sacerdotal intervention, manage 
the funereal affairs of his own people. 

The opposition thug cKcited against the leading religion 
of the country' and its Ceremonials, gradually gained strength 
until it swelled into a popular cry for the re-installment 
of Shintii in its farmer honourable position. The public 
feeling in favour of the old national religion contributed 
not a little to the revolution which led to the Emperor being 
re-invested with supreme power. When the Restoration 
was an accomplished fact, and Shinto in the ascendant, 
the first step taken was to disunite the Buddhist religion 
from the " Way of the Gods." As a natural result the 
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disestablishment of Buddhism followed in 1871, and Shinty 
was re-in a tailed as the only State religion- The funeral 
ceremonies of the Imperial family and of the upper classes 
have therefore, from the beginning of the Meiji period, 
been conducted with Shinto rites. The bulk of the nation, 
—and in particular the country people, have, however, 
clung tenaciously to their old belief, and most of the burials 
among the middle anti lower classes are still carried out 
with Buddhist rites. 

The Buddhistic ceremonies on the occasion of a death 
having been already described, it is proposed to give a 
sketch of a Shinto funeral. The following details of the 
rites observed in the case of the burial of believers in 
Shinto are taken from, the Sdgishiki a book 

from the pen of the well-known Japanese archaeologist, 
Kttidft Naosuke. The ceremonies described,—and this 
remark applies equally to the Buddhistic rites of which 
a description has been furnished above—are such as 
would be performed on the death of a man of some 
position. 

On the occasion of the death of a Shinto believer, the 
body is looked after by attendants whose first act is to 
clothe it in a new, or at any rate a dean robe, and cover 
it ivilh a quilt. They place long narrow tables in the 
same room with the body, and upon them arrange bowls, 
filled with vegetables* salt, &c., cups of wine* and vases 
containing sakaki trees and flowers, besides various articles 
of which the deceased used to be fond. Near by stand 
sword racks, on which are hung mamorigatatu 1 'T'JJ* 
charmed swords, to keep away devils. 

The members of the family* ac com pained sometimes 
by friends* visit the chamber of death every day until the 
funeral, and see that the dowers and edibles are continually 
replaced by fresh ones. On the day appointed for the last 
rites the relations assemble. The body, of which only a 
small portion is exposed at a time, is washed with hot 
water brought in a new pad* and applied with a new linen 
cloth, A difference.', worthy of notice, exists between the 
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Shinto and Buddhistic modes of washing the dead. Ac¬ 
cording to the former, the corpse is simply wiped with a 
moist napkin, the same gentleness being exhibited, as would 
be shown to a living man; while in the latter method, hot 
water is poured over and the corpse handled without over¬ 
much ceremony. Moreover, as Shinto teaches reverence 
for the human clay, those employed in the cleansing do 
not divest themselves of their apparel. In some Buddhist 
sects on the other hand, the servants strip off their clothes 
before engaging in the work. 

After these ablutions the body is gently lifted and trans¬ 
ferred to another part of the room, where it is laid upon 
the top of a new suit of raiment spread out on a quilt. A 
pillow is placed under the head, and the face again washed 
tenderly with hot water, and covered with a clean linen 
napkin. The clothes previously worn arc exchanged for 
these underneath, and straw sandals arc placed on the 
feet. 

The coffin, a ntg-wan %$ ft, that is one in which the 
body reclines at full length, is then brought in,' and shortly 
afterwards four of the relatives rise, and each raising a 
comer of the quilt, place it and its burden within the 
receptacle prepared. Clothes of a style suited to the social 
position once occupied by the departed are deposited along 
with him in the coffin. These garments often consist of 
ho Kl and hitalarc ifi both long loose gowns with wide 
sleeves, fastened at the waist by a girdle (they were 
formerly worn on state occasions); kariginu fhunting- 
coat at one time used by nobles; kammuri J3 and cboshi 
black caps bound round the head with broad white 
fillets. Besides clothing, other articles arc inserted, such 
as the shaku 20f, wooden tablets in ancient times employed 
as note-blocks, ch&kci , fans, swords, himo gatana fit JJ 
and wnkisaihi, stilettos and daggers. In the case of 
women hi-dgi ft 0, fans, and looking-glasses are put in 
instead of swords. Over all is spread a clean quilt. The 
above articles may of course be varied, or any of them 
omitted, at will, but a general idea may be formed from 
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those enumerated of the things most generally introduced 
into the coffin. 

The corners and other empty spaces in the coffin are 
filled up with cotton-wool, after which the lid is fastened 
on. The receptacle is raised and placed upon two small 
benches, one end resting upon each; and other benches, 
upon which rest wine, biscuits, salt, and water, are ar¬ 
ranged in front. 

The material at one time most generally used in the 
construction of wooden coffins was maki ft, ( Podocarfws 
macrof>hyIla). This species of wood, however, not being 
so common as it once was, its place has been taken by 
wood of the pine (matSH IS), and tnomi Kt, (Abies firm a). 
Stone is also occasionally employed even at the present 
day, and copper too has recently been made use of in one 
or two instances. 

After the coffin has been closed up, the senreishiki 8S^, 
ceremony for the soul of the dead, is performed. Special 
preparations are made for this rite, which has for its object 
the detention of the spirit in the house. A stand about 
a foot and a half in height, covered with new straw matting 
and white silk, is set up near the coffin. This is called 
the mitamadoko ffj£, and serves as a platform for the 
mitamaya SB, (abode of the spirit),—a wooden house 
roofed with shingles, and with folding doors,—to rest upon. 
Close by are the usual sakaki trees, supported in bamboo 
vases, with strips of white silk or paper depending from 
them, and inside the mitamaya is a smaller wooden 
structure, called the mitamashiro or funashiro ffi ft, special¬ 
ly designed as a resting place for the soul. A bowl 
containing salt dissolved in water is placed on the right 
side of the mitamaya , and on the left is laid a board, 
called the kamiyori^ita # 36 ( 5 , upon which the spirit is 
supposed to descend ere it enters the house prepared for its 
reception. 

At the right aide of the spirit-house is an erection 
similar in shape to the mitamadoko, called the haraidokoro 
or ptace for exorcising evil spirits. It is likewise 
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surrounded by sakaki trees, adorned with pendent silk 
ribbons. 

The religious service is commenced by the officiating 
priest, who occupies the position of harainushi 8 4 or 
exorciser. He draws near to the haraidokoro and pro¬ 
nounces certain words adjuring evil spirits to depart. 
The onlookers all listen, and make humble obeisance at 
the close of his exorcism. Another priest then steps up 
and, seizing one of the branches of sakaki, waves it over 
the heads of people to purify the chamber and its inmates. 
This done, the Saishu V £, Director of the Ceremonies, 
opens the door of the spirit-house, takes out the Junashiro , 
and deposits it upon an unoccupied bench in front of the 
coffin. One of sacerdotal assistants lifts up the bowl of 
saltwater and another the kamiyori-ita, and together 
they place their burdens upon the same bench with, and 
on cither side of, the Junashiro. The Shintfl rituals 
appointed for such occasions are gone through, and in 
the meantime the spirit is supposed to have taken up its 
abode in the coffer prepared for it. The Junashiro is 
replaced in the mitamaya, while solemn music is being 
played. 

The tamashizumc no matsuri 818 55 , for the repose of 
the soul, is the next ceremony. The usual prayers, 
tamashizunu no norito, are uttered, slow music is again 
discoursed, and fresh flowers and food are set before the 
mitamaya. The chief officiating priest goes up to the 
sacred erection, claps his hands four times, and with a 
bow, withdraws, and all present, from the master of the 
house, down to the guests, follow his example. 

Still another rite, shAsaishiki t¥ 55 £ remains to be 
observed before the funeral cortege sets out. The offerings 
of vegetables &c., are again renewed, and fresh sakaki trees 
up. The funeral oration is pronounced by the Director 
of Ceremonies, and more prayers are recited. Finally each 
mourner lays a branch of sakaki, with taniagushi 3E IP. 
slips of paper attached, upon a small table, and, making a 
last bow, retires. 
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The ceremonies just described sometimes all take place 
in the same apartment, but at times the several rites occur 
in different chambers, when the coffin is carried from room 
to room. 

After the procession has been formed outside, the coffin 
is carried out by attendants dressed in white. It may be 
mentioned that all the servants assisting at the funeral 
should be clothed in white garments. The moshu 
chief male mourner and monte £ ftt, chief female mourner 
follow'. A fire, niicabi, is lighted in the courtyard, and 
the train starts. 

The order observed in the cortege is: — 

Saki-oi ft®, men who go in front to clear the 
way; in certain cases the saki-oi are soldiers. 

Two torch-bearers. 

Two broom-bearers. 

Zenyci W Si, i. e., relatives or friends who march 
near the front to keep order. 

Two servants, carrying between them a Inrge sakakt 
tree. . 

Two Yosoishi & $ fiflr. secular assistants at the 
various ceremonies. 

Two flagbearers (a red flag at the right and a white 
one at the left). 

Two more flagbearers (this time the red flag being at 
the left and the white at the right). 

Karahitsu a wooden box, with four legs, 

containing fruit, flowers, &c., with two bearers. 

Chdsenshi ASKS, attendants whose duty it is to 
look ofter the offerings, &c. 

Musicians, two abreast. 

Two flagbearers, with red and white flags at right 
and left. 

Two other flagbearers, with flags in reversed position. 

Imibe priests next to the fukusaishu in rank. 

Two relatives dressed in kariginu. 

The Fukusaishu S1lS£, Vice-Director of Ceremoni¬ 
es, in ceremonial dress, with an attendant. 
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Two priests. 

Two torchbcarars. 

One flagbearer, with tsurihata 3 RJH. 

Relatives carrying artificial flowers. 

Attendant bearing a small sakaki tree. 

Mourners carrying bows, arrows, and swords, the 
women among them with halberts. 

The coffin borne by four men on a bier, over which 
is a canopy; two mourners at each side. 

The benches upon which the coffin rested while in 
the house. 

Two priests. 

The Saishu (Director of Ceremonies), with two 
servants. 

Two priests. 

Two relatives entrusted with the execution of certain 
necessary arrangements. 

A servant carrying the temporary wooden iutka- 
jirushi B 0, to mark the grave. 

Two-attendants with torches. 

Four attendants with flags. 


The . 1 /os/ru 
The Mome 


\ 

• with male and female attendants. 

i 


Relatives and friends. 

Two ato-osac SHf, men to bring up the rear; the 
ato-osae are in certain cases soldiers. 

The procession slowly winds its way to the cemetery 
within whose precincts a shed, called karitnoya, (RSig, 
has been erected for the temporary reception of the coffin. 
Here the advent of the cortfige is awaited by attendants, 
who, on perceiving its approach, kindle a fire outside the 
temporary mourning-house. 

The Director and V’ice-Director of Ceremonies and princi¬ 
pal mourners enter the moya, and cause the coffin to be 
laid on a table in the centre and the oblations, hakajirushi, 
karahitsu , &c. to be placed beside it. After the soshiki no 
matsuri 8Si, which is identical with the skusaishiki 
above described, has been concluded, burial is effected. 
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The coffin is carefully lowered into the open grave by eight 
men; sometimes boshi and hakajirushi are placed on the 
top, and earth is then thrown on. Great care is taken 
lest the mould should be cast roughly in and resound upon 
the chest. The mourners retire, and the grave-diggers fill 
up the hole afterwards, and place sward on the top. The 
hakajirushi inscribed with the name of deceased is put up 
to mark the spots pro tempore, and the small benches upon 
which are the various articles, such as sakaki, fruit, &c., 
brought from the house, are arraanged beside it. Round 
about a paling of bamboo with a small wooden gate is 
constructed. The flags are stuck up outside the fence, 
while inside, near the hakajirushi, are also lanterns which 
are lit ever)' evening. 

The relatives and priests who remained at home have, 
in the meantime, purified the house by prayers and other 
observances, among which is the scattering of salt and 
water upon the floor and at the entrance. When the 
mourners return, they are presented with water to wash 
their hands and rinse out their mouths, and salt is cast 
over them as a purifier. More prayers are uttered, and the 
company disperses. On the following morning the Chief 
mourner and others, accompanied by the Director or Vice- 
Director of Ceremonies, proceed to the grave and offer 
flowers and pay their respects. Certain dates are fixed 
upon which homage should be paid to the ancestral Wants. 
During the first year after death the tenth, twentieth, 
thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth, sixtieth, ninetieth, and hundredth 
days are set apart for that purpose. The first anniversary 
is an important memorial day and after that the appointed 
days are the third, fifth, tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, fortieth, 
fiftieth, and hundredth anniversaries. Besides twice a 
year, in Spring and Autumn, there are festivals for the 
general worship of ancestors. These festivals are also 
observed by the Court in honour of the Imperial ancestors, 
and are called Shunki-kdreisai VfSSf£, and Shuki-kO- 
rtisai litf 21^. 

The scale upon which a Shinto funeral is conducted 
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differs of course with the rank of the deceased. In the 
case of a believer among the lowest classes the rites 
observed are naturally of a v r ery r meagre description. 

The memorial atone [stktht) is generally put tip before the 
hundredth day (estival. On the front of it are engraved 
the official rank and name of the dead, and on the back the 
name of fat her and mother, and date of death* In some 
cases instead of the ordinary tombstone, a kakara id. or 
small shrine of stone is set up. 

During the past thirty years Christianity has made 
considerable progress in Japan, and all the restrictions under 
which it formerly laboured have been withdrawn* At 
present the number of it ft adherents it* comparatively small, 
but it is an ever-increasing power in the country. [| is 
interesting to examine the latest obtainable statistics of the 
deaths occurring throughout Japan during the space of a 
year, and discover how the dead are apportioned between 
the three Communions, Shinto, Buddhism, and Christianity. 
The wliole number of deaths annually amount to 754,000. 
Of these Shintoists contribute about 22.3 ,500 souls, 
Buddhists about 526,500; while about 5,000 Christians of 
all denominations die each year in Japan* From these 
figures we can learn how many funerals arc annually 
conducted according to the rites of the three rival religions* 

The burial grounds, which are generally some distance 
out of town T are public property and persons are buried 
irrespective of religious tenets. Up till 1875 many burials 
were effected in the immediate vicinity of dwelling-houses, 
a state of affairs productive of much danger to health. In 
that year, therefore, intramural interment was forbidden 
by law, unless cremation had first taken place, and burial 
within several hundred yards of human habitat ion ft strictly 
prohibited. 

Cremation was abolished by proclamation in July 1875, 
us those administering the Government objected to it on the 
score of its barbarity, and regarded it with disfavour i^s 
Iniing neither an ancient custom, nor a practice common 
among \\ estem Nations. An outcry arose in some 
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quarters against this peremptory measure, Influenced by 
the feeling in favor of the repeal of this enactment! and 
also actuated by a eon si deration of the benefits of crema¬ 
tion in the case of persons dying of Infectious diseases, the 
Government withdrew the prohibition in iSjj, Cremation 
is now* to a great extent conducted upon the most improved 
European method a. 1 he process is simple. The body 
having been delivered over to the crematorium authorities, 
is taken charge of by the omba SPJffi, the officer whose duly 
ft is to hum the dead. and placed by him in a furnace 
surrounded by lighted wood and charcoal. In about two 
hours nothing i;. left but ashe-s and a few bones. The 
remains, which weigh about four pounds, are placed in a 
cinerary and handed over to the proper person on production 
of the check issued when the body was brought. The 
charges for cremation vary in different places. The usual 
fees are, isl class style* from s 1,75 to 3 7 1 2ml class, from 
s 1,50 to s 4.30; 3rd etnas, from 75 cents to s 3. The cre¬ 
matoria are substantial buildings, and are as a rule situated 
in outlying districts. In Tokyo there are five large cre¬ 
matoria, at Uigurashi, Kameido, Kirigaya, Kanii-octiiai, and 

Qgi-shinden. 

Thu arrangements for funerals afu entrusted to Sagtyn 

[j? J.'i or Undertakers, who contract to provide for a small 
fee all the articles required both in the case of Buddhist 
anil Shinto burials. Their sign-hoards bear the advertise¬ 
ment “ Shittbnlsu Sogu Ch&shituivboTQ r t# 31 11 $1 Si* 
“ articles necessary for Buddhist and Shinto funerals 
furnished,'' 

** K airy a " is the order of the day in Japan ; and in TOkyd 
and other large cities there are Sagi Kairyo Kaisha SI ® 
aissif, which among other things aim at uniformity, 
and strive to provide dresses and other articles necessary 
on such occasions, all of the latest and most convenient 
style. They perform the business of undertakers, and 
furnish everything required to carry out a funeral properly. 
The probability is that in the course of time funerals will 
be executed on the same general plan. 
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As to the funeral ceremonies of the future, they will of 
course depend upon the respective places taken by the three 
religions at present striving for mastery in the country. 
Everything, however, seems to point unmistakably to the 
conclusion that Christianity, or at least a form of it, 
influenced perhaps to some extent by Shinto and Bud¬ 
dhism, will be the future faith of Japan. 




HANA-AWASE. 


DV 

Major-General H. Spencer Palmer, R.E. 
(Read 13//1 May, 1891 .) 


Card-playing seems to have prevailed in Japan for about 
300 years, and to have been introduced by the Spaniards 
or the Portuguese. The very name of cards, “ Karuta ,” 
is not a true Japanese word, but one adopted from 
abroad, probably from the Spanish or Portuguese cartas. 
But, though card-playing is of foreign origin, neither the 
games now played nor the cards themselves are of dis¬ 
tinctly foreign complexion. As with art, religion, and 
other cults, derived originally from alien sources, the Jap¬ 
anese have stamped their own individuality on their cards 
and card-games, which, indeed, in their present forms 
differ from those of all other peoples. The earliest form 
of game was played, it is said, with cards much like 
modern foreign cards, and was called Unsui-karuta. 
From this was developed a very different form of cards 
and play, called Mekuri^karuta, the former being now 
extinct, and the Mekuri-karuta surviving only among 
the lowest classes. Griffis, in his The Mikado's Empire , 
mentions six Japanese card-games, namely, Tdkaidd 
Goji-san Tsugi , Iroha-garuta, Hya tun in- Issh u-garu ta , 
Kokingaruta , Genji garuta , and Shi-garuta; and briefly 
describes the first three. Genji-garuta was till lately 
the popular game among the upper classes, especially 
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the ladies, and it still survives in some conservative 
quarters. Dut it is a dull game, occupying a position 
in card-playing comparable to that of the Xd among 
dances. The other two, namely, the Kohin-garuta and 
Slti-garuta , are of a similar type, and arc almost ex* 
tinct. Griffis, however, makes no mention of the really 
fine game, called Hana-axease, i. e., “ Pairing or Match* 
ing of Flowers," which, though nearly always played 
for money, is the fashion of to-day. The cause of his 
omission is obvious: the game at that time was so 
little known.* Gambling, always, as now, forbidden 
by law% was till quite lately discountenanced by the 
upper classes. The public sale of cards for Hana-avtase 
was prohibited, and, except perhaps at the New Year, 
the game itself was rarely played by respectable people, 
being only indulged in, secretly, by the lower orders. 
Since Griffis wrote, however—in fact, within the last 
ten years—a great change has taken place. Httua - 
mease, no longer confined to dark comers, has come 
to circulate in decent company. The restrictions on the 
sale of the cards have been gradually relaxed; and, 
though gambling is still as illicit as ever, the game 
has grown so steadily and quickly in popularity that 
it is now the universal rage, and is played in all 
circles of society wherever a few Japanese are gather¬ 
ed together with nothing particular to do.f Most of 

* Of the origin of Hana await little more is known than that it 
came in between 150 and 200 years ago. Its development is obscure, 
from the fact that, as a gambling game, it was prohibited. Unsui- 
karuta and M/kuri-karmia, also played for money, were interdicted 
games. Then, it is said, some ingenious person devised the game of 
Hana axtau, and sought to cloak its real character by the pretence 
that it was a game for children, aimed at combining with amusement 
some instruction in flower-lore. 4 c.—a flimsy stratagem which of 
course was soon detected. 

f There is a diversity of opinion a& to the cause of the modern 
spread of the game. Some hold that with the advent of foreigners, among 
whom card-playing for money is so fashionable, an example was set 
to which the better classes of the Japanese took kindly enough. Ano- 
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those of us who have mixed at all freely with our 
Japanese friends, on their travels or in their houses 
and clubs, have looked on with wondering interest at 
the game. And I think I may venture to say that 
no spectator who has ever thus looked -on has succeed¬ 
ed, without special instruction or study, in gathering 
any but the faintest clue to its mysteries, or to the 
extraordinary fascination it exercises over its devotees. 
Convinced for my own part, by eyewitness and by 
the assurances of players, that Hana awase was enti¬ 
tled to a high place among games of cards, I lately 
ventured to attempt a mastery of its details. In this 
effort I should, of course, have been helpless without 
the assistance of Japanese friends. And I have specially 
to point out to the Society that whatever success may 
be claimed for the exposition of Hana-awast in this 
paper must stand mainly to the credit of my friends 
Messrs. M. Yokoyama and Tsuneta Mori, the former 
one of the finest players in Japan, and the author of 
the best existing handbook of the game. 

Hana-aivasc is played with 48 cards, composed of 12 
suits of 4 cards each. These suits are named and 
decorated after the several kinds of flowers and other 
vegetation w-hich, except in the last two cases, are usually 
associated by the Japanese with the months of the year—as 
follows: 


ther view, recently propounded by a vernacular journal, is that 
many men who have now come to hold leading positions in official 
and business life, having been educated in the immoral school of 
the unquiet times of the Restoration, and being unable to conceal 
their original character, yield in consequence to their inconquerable 
passion for the pastimes of their youth, and are followed and 
encouraged by swarms of heedless young disciples. Some author¬ 
ities, again, believe that, while both of these influences may, 
perhaps, have contributed in some degree to the present prevalence 
of the game, the truer and greater causes are the abolition of 
caste, along with the freer intermixture of the better classes with 
persons of inferior grade, which have come in the train of the new 
order of things. 
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Matsu .:. Pine (January). 

Ume . . . Plum (February). 

Sakura . Cherry (March). 

Fuji .'.. Wistaria (April). 

Ayatnc 1 2 3 . Iris (May). 

Dotan . Tree-Peony (June). 

Hagi . Lespedera (July). 

Susukt * . Eutaria Japonica (August). 

Kiku . Chrysanthemum (September). 

Momiji . Maple (October). 

Yanagi • . Willow (November). 

Kiri . Pawlonia (December). 


Like their pipes, tea-pots, and many other things, the 
playing-cards of the Japanese are of small dimensions, 
being, in fact, barely 2 inches (1.85 in.) long, and slightly 
over an inch (1.10 in.) wide. They are made of a thin 
mill-board, about as thick as the modern Western playing- 
card. This is covered at the back with plain paper, usual¬ 
ly black or of some shade of red or brown, folded over 
the edges so as to form a narrow border to the face of 
the card, which is decorated in colours on a white ground. 
The decorations are, as aforesaid, representative of the 
twelve names. Common cards, printed in colours, may 
be bought at from a few sen to a yen per pack. The 
illustration at the end of this paper shows the standard 
styles of decoration. But the finest kinds are painted by 


1 Sometimes called Kakitsmbata (a larger species of Iris than the 
A/attu), but more often, for brevity, Negi (onion), to which the con¬ 
ventional decoration bears tome resemblance. 

2 Commonly called, for simplicity, either Botm (priest), or No (field), 
both of them names suggested by the decoration. 

3 Commonly called Amt (rain), or Shignn (dull or drizzling autumn 
weather). There is no special connection between November and the 
willow. The decoration, however, refers to the story of the poet Ono 
no Tofu, watching, on a rainy day, a frog's patient and ultimately 
successful efforts to jump up on to a willow branch ; the moral of the 
story being, like that of Bruce's climbing spider, that “patience and 
perseverance gain the day." 
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hand, and may be of any price up to several yen. In 
these, though the recognised colours and styles must be 
adhered to, the details are left to the artist’s taste, often 
with the happiest effect. As a rule, the greater the face- 
value of any card the more highly it is decorated, as by 
deer under the trees, birds on the branches, flying wild- 
geese, and so on. 

I now proceed to give the names and values of the 
several cards, observing that henceforward in this paper 
the popular names as indicated in the foregoing foot-notes, 
namely, Kegi, Dozu, and Shigure, will be adopted for the 
Ayame, Suzuki, and Yanagi suits, respectively. 

The Shiki-mono. First in value are the four Hikari, 
or 4 * Brilliants,” called collectively Shikd-mono (group of 
four), namely, the commanding cards of the Matsu, Sakura, 
Dozu, and Kiri suits. These are more highly decorated 
than the rest, the Rising Sun and Crane (Hinode-ni-tsuru), 
the Cherry Blossoms in a Palace garden* (Go/en-xakura), 
the Field with the Rising Moon ( Ouo-ni-isuki ), and the 
Phoenix (Kiri-ni-howd) being added, respectively, to the 
decorations proper to the suits, and thus bearing out the 
designation Brilliant. 

The Shigure. After the Brilliants comes the com¬ 
manding card of the Shigure suit, which is commonly 
called 0 ‘Ame. This, though equal in value to a Brilliant 
(namely, 20 points, or chips of value 1 each) for counting 
up the cards in hand at the end of a round, has no other 
property of a Brilliant, and has only the value of 1 for 

• A Maku (curtain, or screen) figures conspicuously in the decora¬ 
tion of the Sakura Brilliant, and its employment as a Brilliant symbol 
U referred by some to a feature of feudal times. When the nobles and 
barons, on their hunting excursions, paused for refreshment or rest, 
the attendants would enclose a space for the purpose by a Maku, com¬ 
monly of bright hues, contrasting so gaily with the more sombre tints 
of the forest as to form a brilliant spot of colour in the landscape. 
Another view is that it is derived from the habit of using the Maku 
at spring picnics, when people go to ace the cherry-blossoms, the two— 
Maku and flowers—producing together a very brilliant effect. Gor¬ 
geous Maku were also used in one at least of the old Court dances. 
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combi nation with other cards in the Ttyaku, or "value 
of hand/ 1 to be presently described. 

Tk* TS-mono, To the O-Arne succeed the commanding 
cards of the lime, Fuji, Ntgi , But an, Hagi, Kiku. and 
Momiji suits, and the second cards of the B6su and 
Shi gun suits—nine irt alt, each having the value to 
points, except that for the Ttyaku the Shtgure second 
card counts as i only. These nine cards are called, 
collectively, the Tir-riwnu t or otherwise the /kimono (living 
creatures),, birds or other creatures figuring in their decora¬ 
tions. 

The Tansaktt'mono. Next, ten cards, called Tanzaku 
(collectively, the T*niaku-mQtio) t distinguished by their 
having across the decoration a wide hand representing a 
strip of the thick paper {fansaiti) on which poetry is 
usually written. They are the second cards of the first 
seven and the ninth and tenth suits, and the third card of 
the Shigure suit. Their value is 5 points each, except that 
for the Teynku the Shigure Tanzahit counts as 1 only. In 
the Bctdttj Kiitu , and Momiji suits, Lhc Tansaku Es colour¬ 
ed blue, In the other seven suits it is red. 

The Kasv-mono. The 24 remaining cards, namely, the 
last two of the first ten suits, the fourth of the Shigure, 
and the second, third and fourth of the Kin, have the 
value 1 each, and are called Ka$u~mont>. 

It will be observed from the above that the peculiarity 
of the Shigurt suit is that, while its four cards have 
the face-values, respectively, of 20, 10, 5 and 1 for the 
ordinary count-up of players 1 cards in hand at the end of a 
round, all of them count only as Kasu-monp for the Ttyaku. 
in the other eleven suits there is no such distinction, 
though, as will appear farther on, certain combinations of 
Brilliants and Tunzaku, called Dtkiyaku t have special 
values in the play* The face-values of the 4$ cards may 
be seen at a glance in the following Table, in which the 
Shik&'iuono are distinguished by asterisks. 


* *< Tn»h” or “ refute." 
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TABLE T. 


Suit. 

Values of cards, in points. 

Total. 

1st 

2nd 

jrd 

4th 

Matsu 

20 

5 

1 

T 

2 7 

Urne 

10 

5 

1 

I 

*7 

Sahara 

20* 

5 

1 

1 


Fuji 

TO 

5 

r 

I 

*7 

Negi 

TO 

5 

1 

I 

*7 

Botan 

10 

5 

i 

I 

17 

Ha gi 

TO 

5 

1 

1 

17 

Bosh 

20* 

10 

T 

1 

3 * 

Ktku 

to 

5 

1 

1 

I? 

Motniji 

IQ 

5 

1 

t 

*7 

Skigttre 

20 

TO 

5 

I 

36 

Ab>i 

20* 

t 

1 

T 

| *3 




Gross Total 

264 


As many as seven persons may sit down to the 
game, but of these only three may actually come into 
the play on any one deal, the rest sitting out, under 
arrangements to he presently described. Each player 
plays against the other players, t. e* t plays his own 
gam*. To place the deal at beginning, two cards are 
dealt to each sitter, ami he whose pair has the highest 
value (reckoned as by the Table above) deals. The 
dealer shuffles, the sitter on his right cuts, and the 
deal goes round from the right towards the left—the 
wrong way as we should say—i. e., it begins with the 
sitter on the dealer's right. The sitter on the dealer’s 
left acts as ^pony r ir and shuffles the spare pack for thn 
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next deal. If there are not more than six sitters, four 
consecutive cards are given (face down) to each person, 
and the next three cards are turned up on the ‘middle 
of the table: then three more to each person, and three 
more turned up on the table, making a total of 7 in each 
hand, and 6, called Bafuda, on the table, which serve 
as pool-cards. Then, each person in turn, until three 
have come in, has to declare whether he will play or 
pay forfeit. Declaration begins with the dealer, and the 
system of forfeits is rather complicated, depending in 
amount on the quality of the Bafuda, as well as on the 
order of the sitter's scat in the game taken in conjunction 
with the number of sitters. For the former there are three 
classes, namely, (1) Koba, i.e., a Bafuda without a Brilliant; 
(2) Oba, i.c., a Bafuda containing one or more of the first 
three Brilliants; and (3) Zcttai , i.i., a Bafuda containing 
the 0 -Amt or the Kir.i Brilliant, or both. The latter is 
progressive according to the sitter's distance from the 
dealer, who, as aforesaid, is the first to declare. When, 
for example, there arc three sitters only, with a Koba 
turned up in the Bafuda, the dealer, if he decline to 
play, has to put up 2 chips or points into the pool. 
If No. 2 decline to play, he must put up 4 chips, no matter 
whether the dealer has come in or not. If No. 3 decline 
to play, either or both of the others having come in, he 
puts up 6 chips. If all three, or any two, come in, the 
game proceeds; but, if two refuse, the third takes their 
forfeits, and the deal passes to him. With an Oba turned 
up, the forfeits, in order as above, are 8, 10, and 12 chips. 
With Zcttai turned up, they are 12, 18, and 24 chips. 
For four sitters, the forfeits, in the three cases of Koba, 
Oba, and Zcttai, are, respectively, in the order of seats 
(beginning as before with the dealer), 3, 4, 5, 6; 6, 8, 10, 
12; and io, 15, 20, 25 chips. For five sitters they are 2, 
3. 4. 3* 6 ; 4* 6 . 8, 10, 12; and 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 chips. 
For six sitters they are t, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12; 
and 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 chips. 

It is necessary to diverge here for a moment, to explain 
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the special rules that prevail when there are seven sitters. 
In this case, the seventh man is not dealt to in the 
ordinary deaT, hut has to wait till the six heftire him have 
declared. The hands abandoned by any three or more of 
these are thco gathered and shuffled, and from them the 
dealer gives seven cards to No, 7, (Hands abandoned are 
not exposed}. With seven sitters, the dealer is exempt 
from forfeits for renouncing. These begin with No. a, 
and proceed at the rates indicated above for six sitters. 
No, 2, in fact, becomes for the moment the dealer for a 
table of six sitters, as far as forfeits for renouncing are 
concerned. 

When there are more than three sitters, another com¬ 
plication comes in, three only being allowed to play. 
Suppose, for example, that, of 5 sitters, the dealer and No. 

2 declare to play. So that only one more can come in. 
No. 3 may not do this without negotiating with Nos. 4 and 
5, If he wish to play, he enquires from them the values of 
their hands, i. e., the number of points that each will accept 
as a condition of not coming in. The price thus claimed 
depends on the system of counting For the Teyaku and 
Dikiy a £w, to he presently described. I If No, 4, for instance, 
declares his hand to be worth g chips, and No, 5 claims 12 
chips, No, 3 has to consider whether it is better for him to 
pay his forfeit, whatever it may be, and go out of the game, 
or to pay up 21 chips [or such less number as he may beat 
them down to) to Nos. 4 and 5 for going out and letting 
him come in* If he adopt the latter course, the dealer and 
No. 2 have each to pay a similar number of chips to 
Nos, 4 and 5, If the former, No, 4 is at liberty to negoti¬ 
ate with No, 5, subject to the same conditions as above. 

From the foregoing explanations it is easy to set what 
takes place for all other ordinary cases of players coming 
into or staying out of the game. Broadly, the rule is 
that, until three players have come in, any one renouncing 

* s-irc flitters, with the |MGl. cxhaim the pack of 4S cards, 

1 It is, ball the value in points of Any Ttyaka in the hand, fitn 

3 points for each Dtiiyaiu card in the hand. 
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must pay his due forfeit; and that, with more than three 
sitters, if there be any one or more sitting after the one 
who wishes to become third player, negotiation must 
be resorted to for that third place, in the manner above 
described, any person (or persons) that may be bought off 
receiving his price from each of the three who stay in. 
The exceptional case is when there are seven sitters. 
Then, if three of the first six (No. 6 not being one of 
them) have come into the game before No. 7 receives 
his cards. No. 7, though he cannot in this case come in 
after getting his cards, has, nevertheless, to be treated 
with for staying out (if his hand be of any value), in 
the manner already explained, and to receive the value 
of his hand from each of the three players. If, how¬ 
ever, No. 6 be the last of three who have entered, No. 
7 may enter in his place if No. 6 prefers paying forfeit 
to giving No. 7 his price. 

Any bought-out person is exempt from paying forfeit; 
and of course any person who elects to pay forfeit may 
go out. If all but one of the sitters go out, the remaining 
one takes all the forfeits and the next deal. But, whenever 
any two, or three, hands are played, the player who has 
the highest card-score at the end of the play—reckoned 
as by the values in Table I, except in certain special cases 
(Dekiyaku) hereinafter mentioned— takes all the forfeits. 
The Teyaku and Dekiyaku of bought-out hands must be 
shown after the bargain is made. 

We now come to the Teyaku , or “value of hand," 
already referred to, which, as will be seen, is a com¬ 
plicated business. Before the play begins, each player 
has to declare whether he holds a Teyaku — i. e., any 
one of twelve particular classes of hands—or a combina¬ 
tion of any two Teyaku. The names, descriptions, and 
values in Kwanki (1. «., chips of 12 points each) of the 
ordinary Teyaku are given in Table II hereafter. It is 
to be borne in mind that, for every case of Teyaku , the 
four cards of the Shigure suit are regarded as Kasu-mouo 
only. 
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TABLE 1L 


Name. 

Descri ption. 

Value 

in 

Kwctnki. 

A ka 

Any two or more Tans tbu, and 



the rest Kasu-motio, 

i 

Tn n-icki 

One Tdtr^nJtri and six Kasu- 



mono. 

2 

Tfrichi 

One of the To-motto and six 



KttsH-iitono. 

2 

Kart\ r -u 

Seven Knsu-mono* 

3 

Sam-bon 

Any three cards of any suit. 

I 

HikaA+icki 

One Brilliant and sis Kasu- 



mono* 

2 

Knttsiiki 

Three pairs (i. c. t any two cards 
of any the same suit) df three 
different suits, and any card of 



any other suit. 

3 

Jinnt-ksu 

Any three cards of any suit, 
and any two cards of each of 



two other suite. 

5 

Fuiii'Stimban 

Any three cards of each of two 
suits, and any card of a differ- 



ent suit* 

5 

Te-shi 

Any four cards of any suit,, and 



any other three cards. 

5 

Ichi-tiFshi 

Arty four cards of any suit, with 
any two of another suit, and any 



card of a different suit. 

7 

Shh$ 

Any four cards of any suit, with 



any three of any other suit. 

10 


The first four df the above Teytiku are called Xukeytikm 
(from nukeru, to exceed), as, under circumstances to be 
explained farther on, the holders receive certain chips by 
way of bonus. 
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The following are the possible combi nations of T?}'aku t 
with their values in Ktvanki, the latter being the sums of 
the aforesaid values of the various components ; 


DOUBLE TEYAKIL 


Aha and Sam-boit 
Tan-ichi and Sani-bvn ..... 
//i itari-ich s an tl 5 am 'inn 

To-id;i and S;rr; hon.., _ 

Aanti» And $am*boii 
Aka and 

Tnu-h'hi and Kuttsu&i ..... 
Hika.d-ich: and Kuttstiii.., 
To-idii and Kuttsuki ..... 

Kttrasit Kutfsuki . 

A ku and fftwe-Ucn ........ 

Tan-khl and Hane-ken 
Hikariidii and Hunt-ken 
Ti) ■ ich i and Hken ...... 

Kamsu and Hanc-kett ..... 

Aka and T( ski --- 

Tan-ichi and Tc-shi ........ 

H ikari ■ ich i a nd Tc -si j i. 

To-ichi and Tc-shi .. 

Kara Mi and Tr-sAI _ _ _ 

.|J6iq and tehTni'shi . . 

7"n n - ichi a nd Ich Tin-ski ., 
Hikari'ichi and Fchi-ni shi 
Tti-hki and Jcki*nt*shi .. 

haras u and Ichhui-shi . 

Ttxu ichi and Shisti ........ 

IIikart ichi and Shiso . 

To ichi and Shi $6 
Kitrasu and Shtso,., ..... 


Value 2 Kwanhi 



$ 


I f 
PI 

I !l 

ft 

PP 

II 

1 | 
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It will be seen that for each of the last four hands 
it is necessary to hold the whole Shiga re suit; that 
there can be only 9 eases of Tan-kki and Shho; only 
4 of Hikariithi and Shisd; £ cases of Ta-icfu ami 
Shtsfi; and but a single case of Karasu and S/i/jJ* 
namely, the four Skigvrc cards, along with the last three 
Kiri cards. 

If a player hold either Aha, Tan-ichi, tek i , Hil-tuK 

iehi t or Sam-bort t or any combination of these, he is 
not required to expose them on declaring, but he must 
call out, m he plays them, the cards which compose 
his Teyaku, so that his original declaration may be 
checked by Ids opponents. He also marks hts Tcjra&u on 
declaring, by placing chips before him on the table, in 
the following forms: 


For Aka ..............,-One chip,,**.**., 

,, Ttm-icJiK ..two chips, thus 

,, TQ-ichi ........two ,, M 

,, Hik<\ri-khi four „ ,, 

„ Sam-boir ....—...three ,, ,, 


o 

00 

a 

o 


CD 

CO 


OOG 


Similarly for any combinations of the above. 

For all other Teyukit, single or double, all of the cards 
composing them have to be exposed, face upwards, before 
the declarant, except in the case of a double Teyaku 
containing one of the above five, when the cards com¬ 
posing that one need not be exposed, 

Ta return to tbs play. This, after all the JTy.j kit 
have been declared, and marked or exposed as above, 
begins with the player who came in first, called the 
Oja (father)* passing next to the second* the Dotti, or 
middle player, and from him to the Biki t or last; 
and so on to the Oya again. Before beginning, any 
undealt cards are shuffled up with those of the re¬ 
nounced hands by the Biki t then cut by the Ddni, 


‘ Except in one cue of liibxri-iiki and Shlr<, which is satisfied! by 
holding llie whole Kiri 5ait and any Ihret cards of the Shigurc suit. 
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and placed in the middle of the tab3e. In playing, the 
object is to use some card in your own hand to pair 
with another in the Ba/uda t selecting from the latter, 
of course,, the card of the greatest value to yourself, A 
pair for the purpose means any two cards of the 

same suit; and any pair thus made becomes the player's 
property. If any card in the Ba/uda, or pool, belongs 
to a suit of which you bold the other Jliree [or one only 
if the other pair be already made), obviously that 

card must fall to you eventually* and it is a waste of 
opportunity to capture it as long ns you can make 
any other pair. If unable to make a pair when hts 
turn comes to play* the player discards to the pool- 
cards, from his hand, the card which he considers of 
tile least use to him. After making one pair, or 
discarding as above, he turns up the top card from 

the pack on the table; and, if he can pair again 
with that, the pair so made also becomes bis property. 
If he cannot pair with it, it is left face-up in the 

pooh The turn then passes to the next player, and 
so on till all the 4b cards have been paired and captur¬ 
ed. Obviously, each player’s object is to capture the 
cards which will give him the highest score (always 
remembering that the values for this part of the game 
are those given in Table I), and also to aim at securing 
any one of the following four series., termed, collectively, 
Dtkiynku (which may he rendered * l realized value"), 
namely, 

(1) The four Brilliants and the 6 -A me . 

(2) The four Brilliants, 

(3) 1 he Tansakti of the Afafru, Ume and Sakurn suits. 

(4) The three Blue Ttinxaku, : r r., those of the BoUtti, 
Kiku, and Momtji suits. 


* Except when only two player* have dame Into the K^rtle, In this 
case, [4. cards of lh(: pact, will remain UnliaraeJ, anil there will nearly 
always be WOK left irt the poal which the players have no: teen able 
to pah before the exhaustion nf their hands. 
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If any player secure any of these combinations, further 
play of the hand ceases, and a fresh deal is begun, 
each of the other players mean white paying to the 
lucky gainer of the Dikiy aku ro Kvmnki for the first 
case given above, S for the second, and 5 for either 
of the other two cases; and all other counting, the 
Teyahtt excepted, being abolished. The winner also 
takes the forfeits for renunciation. When no Dekiyitku 
h secured, each player counts up the value of all the 
cards in his possession at the end, according to the 
numerical values shown in Table I. Even,' point over 

88 {t. e. t is to his credit 1 every point under SS to 


his debit. That, if players A, li, C, score respectively 
47, Ko> and 13j t A loses 41, 13 loses £, and C wins 49 
(i. r 1 ,, 137—*88). The settlement for Teynku is made 

the same tinru. For this, the player, if any, who 
had the most valuable Tcyalu (single or double) in 
his original hand receives from each of his opponents 
the difference of value between their Ttjaku and his 
own, or the whole value of tht latter from any player 
who had no original Ttyaku. The holder, if any, of 
the second-best Ttyaku receive? similarly from the worst 
hand. Thus, in the example already given, if A had 
Siwi'ln/u (l Kuanl'i, or M K-.^m 13 Kuiiutki (3 Kiettn), 

and C Teshi (5 C tvoutd receive 4 Kwatt 

fur iris Tcyvhu from A t and a Kwan from B, and B 
would receive a A'upon from A* the final figures thus 
becoming, A—113, B—8, C-P121* But, if any player, 
having had originally any one of the Ntiktynku, make 
more than 8S in his ordinary score, thus exceeding the 
average, he receives 1 extra A "teau from each of the other 
players. For example, let A have had Saithboti (i Kzaau), 
B A kn (1 Kwtti (), and C Karasu (3 Kznan), A making 
loo points in the ordinary score, B So points, and C 84 
(Hunts, Then, A, having exceeded 88, receives 1 extra 
Kwittt from each of the others, and the final scores become, 
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Player. 

Ttjitkv 

settlement. 

Ordinary 

score. 

For A’s ex¬ 
ceeding 

Total, 

A 

—24 to C 

+ 12 

From T 3 + ia 

+ 12 




i. C+12 


n 

— 24 to C 

- S 

To A — 1 2 

— 4 + 

c 

+24 from A 

— 4 

To A-12 

+ 3 - 


+34 tt B 





Should two holders of Nttktyafcu ench score more than 
8 S, each receives 1 extra Kwan from the third player. 

On the other hand, if both of two players, having held 
Nukeyoku t fail to reach SS in their ordinary scores, 
the third having held no Nuhjaht, they forfeit 2 K%tan 
each, to the hitter player, Points thus forfeited are called 
Fsi kktshi-n^holi, For example, if A, having held A hi 
(1 ATwin), make G4 in his ordinary score* while B, 
having held TC-ichi (2 Kuntt), makes 77 in his ordinary 
score, and C, having held no Nuhynku ( nor even any 
Ttyakii in the example given j, makes 123, the net scores are, 


Player, 

Tcya&u 

account. 

Fukkeshi- 

tio-hdbi. 

Ordinary 

score. 

Total. 

A 

+ 1 2 from C 

— 12 to B 

— 24 to C 

-24 

—4S 

D 

4-12 from A 

+34 1. c 

—24 to C 

— 1 1 

+ 1 

C 

— 12 to A 

“^4 ,, B 

■+24 from A 
+24 ,, B 

+35 

+47 
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Should it happen, however, that one of the two holders 
of X nktyakti scores exact])" S&, he pays no Fitkktshi'itO' 
ft 6 bi. If there are only two players, each holding Nuke* 
yaft* t he who makes the higher score, whatever its amount, 
receives i extra Kuan from the other. Or if, of two play- 
era, one holding Nnhyaku make a higher score than his 
opponent not having Nuktyaku, he also receives i extra 
A'tPOM. 

There are, further, three extraordinary eases which affect 
the payments, namely, 

(i) The 50 -i/f/rtT when each player of three has an 
ordinary'score of $8 in which rare case the Oya 

receives S A'won from each of the other two. 

(;) The Hachijiukachi^na-kaikii when one player of 
three makes 1 76 (=axSS), or more, in his ordinary score, 


in which case also each opponent pays him B Kv/art, 

(3) The Su ju roku, when one player of three has 16 or 
more Kaw-mono, tn which case also he receives, g Kiatin 
from each opponent. The first three cards of the Shigure 
suit, however, are not allowed to count as Kas u-mono for 
the Sityti-roRn. 

In these three cases, the ivinner receives, besides, 
from each of his opponents the full value of any 
TVyuAtf he may have held in his hand, without crediting 
them with the values of any Ttyaku they may have held. 
The two losers, however, settle their Ttynku account 
fir-u-vij one another. The winner takes also the forfeits 
of any sitters who have renounced. 

After the whole settlement qn arty deal, the deal pastes 
to the player, if any, who made Dckiyaka ; or, otherwise, to 
him who made the greatest score by cards, calculated 
according to the values in Table L Twelve deals con¬ 
stitute a game. 

Counters are of two kinds, namely* Kvwnki (briefly, 
Rumi), which, as already explained, have the value 12 
points each, and others, called "chips" herein, of the 
value r point each. Gfrishi are commonly used* the black 
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as Klectn&i. Each deal in ilic game is marked up 
with a white chip before the actual play on that den] 
begins, i. e. r when it has been decided who are com Eng 
in to the play* If there be any forfeits, the chip 
is takers therefrom* If, there be only three sitters, 
all of whom come in, the chip is contributed by the 
Oyn. If there be more (bars three sitters, but no 
forfeits, the fost incomer, f, be who buys the third 
entry, contributes the chip. There being 12 deals in 
a game, the t2 chips thus used, called collectively 
Banko t make just one K;mn, and become the property 
of the highest winner at the end of the game. At 
starting, each sitter receives 7 Kwan t usually 5 black 
counters and 24 white, hut is responsible for 10 Kwtm, 
the additional 3 kuau, being in the nature of game 
points, and going to swell the winner's gains. The 
money settlement is made thus: at the end of the 
game, each sitter having less than 10 Kwan has to 
buy from the winner or winners as many Kwan as, 
with the number in his possession, will make up 10 
Kwan. Some curious results come out of this system. 
Take the case of four sitters, jfor example, only one of 
whom has more than lo K teon„ and is. therefore, the 
chief and only winner. There arc 2S Kvwtt on the 
table, the Banka, which belongs to the winner, in¬ 
cluded. But 30 Kwan have to be produced by the 
other three, as a result of which, the winner after 
selling alt of bis counters, is entitled to sell two 
imaginary A"wan in addition. Similarly, It will be seen 
that, wkh five sitters of whom only one wins, the 
winner sells 5 imaginary Kuan ; with six sitters he 
sells 8 A'tcnn, and with seven sitters it AT van. With 
only three sitters, on the other hand, the Banko has 
no value to the winner, because, out of the 21 A'uxir* 
on the table, only 20 have to be produced by the 
remaining sitters to settle their account. The winner s 
gain, in fact, in this case is exactly the number of 
A'rnjitt in his possession, the Batiko not included. There 
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may of course, in any of the above cases, be more 
than one winner* Then, though the minor winner 
or winners sell all surplus Kicuu above to to the 
losers, the chief winner only has the right to sell the 
imaginary Kv/ati. It may also happen that there are 
two chief winners of equal amounts. In that case, 
the Banko anti the sale of imaginary Kieau are divided 
Between them. 

Players running short of counters during the game may 
buy from others, or have a fresh issue, an acknowledge 
merit being given in either case. Such purchases me 
always to the extent of to Kwan t and called Kai~kwait t and 
are duly dealt with in the final settlement. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that 
ZAirnwitt’afe is a fine game, bristling with difficulties, 
and full of interest. Evidently it embodies the features 
of all first-class games of cards, demanding frnm the 
player long training, a good memory, good judgment, 
skill in calculating chances, and great readiness in 
counting; and is affected by the element of luck to 
about the same extent as the best ol Western card- 
games* Japanese as familiar with Poker as with tfunti’ 
awase declare that the latter surpasses the former as 
a game of chance and skill combined. Certainly, the 
remarkable fascination it exercises over its adherents 
gives striking evidence of its quality, and that evi¬ 
dence will hardly be shaken by the particulars Collected 
here. Lastly, those who may have attended to this 
paper can scarcely have failed to notice the prevalence 
<it the number and its multiples in the system of 
counting. Every value of the Teyaktt and its combina¬ 
tions is divisible by 12, ns also arc the values of the 
fW'iyaj&ii, and of the payments in extraordinary cases. 
The number of cards is 4$, the number of deals in a 
game is 12, and the sum of the values in Table i is 
22 times 12. This prevalence of dozens, though supposed 
by some to be suggestive of a foreign source, would rather 
seem to result merely from the fact that the basis of the 
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whole game is & do-'en i namely, the twelve months of 
the year. The Japanese year was divided into twelve 
months long before the introduction of Hana-ai&aSt, 
and there does not seem to be any pnmd facie reason 
why the game should not be of purely Japanese 
invention. Possibly some antiquarian versed in card lore 
may know enough of the games played by Spaniards 
and Portuguese two centuries ago to throw light upon this 
part of the subject. 




MATSU (JANUARY). 



RHK.UAST 


TAKiAK CJHOSO 


KA5 l; ‘.tom O 


i.-M..', . 


LASL'MOM* 


KASl/Storro 
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TAKz A|».'MONO 


KAAViJOISO 

















































































TO?aoffU 


TAN jTAKU Sfl iJJfO KaSUMoKO 


KASI: MON O 


B O T A N (JUNE). 
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TANJAjtUMC^Q JCA5UMONO 


KAStMONQ 


ttiMONO 
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HAGI (JULY). 





TOMONO 


TANXAKUMONO kaaujiomo 

SUSUKI, or BOZU (AUGUST). 


K AS V MONO 


BRILLIANT TOMONO 


KASV’MONO • KASC’MONO 



KARL MONO 


KASUMONO 


TANZAKL'MONO 


TOMONO 


























































































MOM IJ 3 (OCTOBER), 




TA?fZAKUSIO*0 


liAitMu.va 


V A MAGI, ur S H IGURE (MOVE M B E R ). 



TAJiZAKUMOftO 


KftiL'MOJiO 


TOMONO 


KIRI (DECEMBER). 



enrirLt^T 


f'ASUWONp 


KA&uMrom 


K,UVUuSq 

































































NOTES ON THE SUMMER CLIMATE 
OF KARUIZAWA. 

BY 

Cakgill G. Knott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

(Read, io th June, 1891.J 


Karuizawa, at the head of the Usui Pass, is now re¬ 
cognised as one of the principal summer resorts of the 
foreign residents of T0ky6. As such, its history dates 
from the year 1886, when the Venerable Archdeacon Shaw 
and Professor J.M. Dixon discovered its peculiar merits. 
Since then it has rapidly grown in favour. House after 
house has been built; and the neighbouring village has 
entered upon what is practically a new lease of life. The 
decay of feudalism after the restoration nnd the construc¬ 
tion of the new road over the lower tdge had diminished 
the importance of the little hamlet, which gradually sank 
to insignificance and poverty. Now, however, thanks 
mainly to foreigners seeking pure air, Karuizawa has re¬ 
covered much, if not all, of its former prosperity. Its 
vicinity to the railway terminus has also no doubt had a 
good effect in sustaining its reawakened energies. It may 
not be amiss then to put on record the results obtained from 
a regular and systematic series of meteorological observa¬ 
tions carried out during the summer months of 18S9. 

Karuizawa lies ensconced in a pretty nook of wooded 
and grassy hills. Southwards it looks across an undulating 
plain, through which flow numerous rivulets that finally 
find their way westwards and northwards to the Japan Sea. 
Tbfc ridges that bound this plain on the east form the 
watershed between the easterly and westerly river systems 
of Japan. On the eashvard side the ridges drop abruptly 
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|>y steep escarpments anil deep-cijL valleys. Dense foliage 
and fantastically weathered rocb combine in shaping some 
of the most wonderful scenery of japan. On the wtistw.u'L] 
side, however, tile contour of the country is much smooth¬ 
er. The laud gently dtps to westward ; and so long as 
Kan^awa is in s^hl it is difficult to realise that the region 
is fully jocjd feet above the sen level- 
To its position on the iH great divide *’ many of the 
climatic peculiarities of Kurutiawa can readily be referred. 
Let ns suppose ourselves standing, some clear summe r 
afternoon, on the summit of the hit! close to the old pass, 
that is, some 700 feet above and hall a mile to the east of 
the village. We have an uninterrupted view to the south 
east far away to the plain of Musashi. ihe sky is clear, 
but the cool of the day is coming on, A thin streak of 
cloud suddenly appears across the sky blue or the earth 
green. It seems to grow and draw near; and before we 
are well aware of it, we are enveloped in a sea of fog, and 
the exquisite scene is hid from view. The fog cloud drifts 
uver the ridges, and through the passes, and tumbles over 
upon the Karubawa plain- Where a cold marshy spot 
lurks between the hamlet and the new road, it pushes out 
spectral vanguards 1 so that even though Karui^awa itself 
may be pretty clear this mist threatens it on all sides. 
Only a steady westerly hretac blowing up the great valley 
that skirts the southern slopes of Asuma-yama can with¬ 
stand this inroad of drifting cloud. Once it has estab¬ 
lished itself on the surrounding crests late of an afternoon, 
iherc it will remain till the returning heat of day di solves 
it into transparency. Such a constant visitant is apt at 
limes to be disagreeable; but it certainly is not unhealthy. 
Thus not only U Karuixawu exposed to all the cloudiness 
that mav characterise such lofty regions, but it is so 
situated that it cannot escape the condensation that is a 
natural result of the cooling off of the currents of warm 
moist air as they blow up the steep escarpments of the 
Usui basin, 

11 was out on the plain already spoken of that 1 pui up 
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ii rough shed in sene as a meteorological observatory* 
The Situ was chosen by Professor Dixon; arid was in ever} 4 
respect suitable* The grove to the north of it was too 
far away to have any appreciable influence upon the indica- 
lions of the instruments. So a bo the nearest ridge to the 
east was too distant to afford any real sheEter* The shed 
was simply a roof set on six upright posts. The caves 
dipped low all round so that it was impossible for any 
direct skylight to shine upon the thermometer bulbs. The 
thermometers* four in all. were attached to boards in the 
centre of the shed, 

The maximum and minimum thermometers were Denti- 
grade thermometers and were set with their tubes horizontal. 
The minimum contained spirits of wine and registered by 
means of a small index immersed in the fluid. The 
maximum was mercurial with a constriction in the bore 
close to the bulb* so that I tie column of mercury in the 
bore could not of itself retract, on cooling, into the bulb. 
The other two thermometers formed the well-known wet 
and dr}' bulb combination. They were Fahrenheit ther¬ 
mometers ; ruid the indications of the dry bulb were taken 
na the true measures of the temperature of the air, Thu 
wet and dry bulbs were fixed at a height of four feet from 
the ground. The maximum and minimum thermometers 
lay one above the other at a height of from 4 to 4! feet* 
These thermometers, kindly supplied me by Mr. Aral, 
Director of the Central Meteorological Observatory, had 
been carefully compared for several months with the Tokyo 
standards. In the reduced observations, all corrections are 
applied; and to make Hie Karulzawa records at once com¬ 
parable with the Tokyo records, the measured dry bulb 
temperatures are reduced from Fahrenheit to Centigrade* 
For the same reason the vapour tensions, Calculated in 
the first instance by means of English Tables, arc finally 
reduced from inches to millimetres* 

The rain-gauge was set at some little distance from the 
shed and was fenced round by a low paling, high enough 
to'warn oil any passer by or keep out stray dogs, but not 
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near enough to ftflbrd any belter tp ihe instrument, The 
externa! case of the nun-pug? was more than halt buried 
m the earth ; and the collecting tunnel was 10 centimetres 

above the surface uf the ground. t 

The barometer was a mountain barometer of Fortin ft 
construction. It was hung in the house occupied by me* 
front which the observatory was distant about 3 mimrtes 
walk. It was customary to rend the barometer a few min¬ 
utes before the time appointed* so that the principal ihcr* 
mometer in the shed could be read accurately to the minute. 

Rain-gauge and barometer were also kindly supplied by 
the Director of the Meteorological Office. 

In the work of observation L was assisted by Mr. Oman, 
a second year atudenL to the imperial University, Tokyo, 
The hours of observation were b ami., 10 mm., z P- m '» 

6 P .m., and to P.m. Standard Time' U was nut felt 
necessary to go tot bis inconvenience of making the z a.m. 
observations. 

Since what is wanted is a genets! comparison of Katm- 
„wa weather with, for esample, Tokyo weather, a com- 
ptete reproduction of all the individual observation! made 
is uncalled for. I propose to epitomise the results in a lorm 
convenient for the general reader. All the quanuues will 
be given according to the metric and centigrade sjstem, 
which is the authorised system in Japan, the mom im¬ 
portant quantities will, however, also he given in terms u 
the usual English anils, to which English-speaking peoples 
all over the globe ate accustomed. To particular,=e. the 

barometric pressure is measured in ... of meteor., 

the temperature in degrees centigrade, the vapour pew * 
fn millimetres of mercury, the rainfall m millimetres o 
water. The principal means and totals are also given 
in inches, in degrees l-ahrenheit, an in ‘J. 1 
spcctivelv. The humidity is in percentages. Inc haro- 
meter readings are all reduced to the freezing pomt of water . 

SumdodtiBe for Japan i« tile local u™ ■* ,i|e "35* longitude 
caw of e,™ch. Level time for Ko.oi.awa i, s"t by wWMgiJ 
minutes. 
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In the Table at the end will be found a direct comparison 
of Five Day means or totals for Tokvti and for Karuisawa, 
beginning with July 15th and ending with September 2nd, 
tSBa. The TflkyO numbers are taken from the Annual 
Report of the Meteorological office. A study of this Table 
will show that the difference between the barometer read¬ 
ings is very steady; but that there is considerable fluctu¬ 
ation in the differences of temperature. With the distinctly 
lower temperature the vapour pressure is less at Karuijiftwa 
than at Tdkyih The humidity, however, tends to be 
greater t while the rainfall is much more excessive at the 
high level station. 

To bring out the daily variation in the meteorological 
conditions at the two stations, means and totals for the 
month of .August are arranged in the subjoined table, each 
column of numbers containing the means or totals corres¬ 
ponding: to the hours marked at the head* The letter T ig 
prefixed to the row's of numbers referring to Tokyr., and 
K to the rows of numbers referring to K&mizawa* 


General Comtekisdx or Tite Meteorological 
Conditions at TtJkVfl asp Karoizawa during 
August, ifiSg, 



z ii.Tti- 

6 u.m. 

toa.tti: 

3 p.m- 

5 p m. 

i np.m. 

Mean 

tiajMircici T 

75^5 

7 SJ‘ 9 

757.U 

755 9 

75v* 

7j*-9 

756.5 

K 


*79-5 

67^.1 

e 7®-7 

67 &.S 

*79 5 

679.1 

Ttmpeultlre T 

n*-4 

33’- 1 

= 7 r -7 

ly'.i 

36.5 

ir e j6 

2$*-7 

K 


i*%3 

*y- 3 

n>.$ 


i9 f .a 

2 1 ‘ij 

Va|w>er Presiure T 

IOA 

19 9 

10-i 


20.5 

10,1 

ao.-z 

K 


H* 

1 G .1 

t 7 -D 

t&4 

15.3 

16.0 

Humidity T 

93 

9* 

74 

68 

79 

87 

S3 

K 


9+ 

77 

77 

@3 

94 

96 

Rainfall T 

4 7 ,T 

13.6 

9 .T 

n,i 

15,1 

9 &,s 

K 

S 

■7 

=4 8 

2 5«9 

66.4 

43.3 

312,0 
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The rainfall train bers under the heading u Mean in the 
last column are really totals. 

In addition to the general facts embodied in the table the 
following particulars are of special importance* 

i. Barometer. Readings in August* 

Highest in m70-=76i.7 [29.99 in.) on t6lh at 10 p m. 

„ Karuiz m,va =683*34 (26-90 in.) on xCth at 10 p-itt. 
Lowest in TflkyO =749,3 (29.50 in.) on. 27th at 2 p.m, 

,, Karuiiawa—672.75 (26-49 in,) on 26th at 2 p.in, 

2, Thermometer Readings in August- 

Highest in Tokyo -33 -3 < 9 ' -9 ) im = nd ATH * 3 rd 

t , tn Karoizawa^r.j (88 „3 F.) on 3rd 
Lowest in Tokyo =16 ,3 (6t r .3 F.j on 28.29th 


,, „ Kami*awa =13 1 (55“ ■ 6 F.) on 28 ■ 29th 

Highest daily ranger in Tokyo =to .4 < .5 K) on iGih 



ii 

j 1 1P KaruLrawa—18 .1 (32 .6 F.) on 5th 

Lowest 

ft 

„ #t Tokyo = 3 .0 ( 5 .4 F.) cm 20th 

ii 

if 

Ip , p Karui^awa— 2 .3 ( 4.1 F.) on 29th 

Mean 

PI 

t# » TokyO =7.7(13.9!'-) 

n 

ft 

)t tt Karoizawa=n".t (20 .0 1'.) 


3 + Vwour Pressure in August. 

Highest in TOkyO =24.9 ( -gSo in.) on 25th at 2 p m. 

„ ,, Kaimzavi!St=25-3 ( .996 in-j u 9 th » ** 

Lowest tt Tukyd =12.4 ( .488 in.) „ 31st „ 10 a. m. 

t , „ Karuizawa — 9.2 ( *362 in.) ,, 31st S! 6 a.m. 

4.. Raise all in August* 

Heaviest 4 hrs.“ in TOlsyo =11-2 (045 i n,) on 19th at 6 a. m. 

„ S „ »» - =15*6(0.61 in.) ft » „ ( . 

, p K ,, „ Karuizawa =21.2 (0*83 in*) >, -. t , * T 

„ day’s „ Tokyo =35.2 (t.39 in.) „ 28th 

t( lf „ Kftfuliawa=6t*4 {3.42 in*) ti 29th 
2nd*, „ TT „ =+2*5(1.67 in.) ,, afith 

„ 11 Tokyo = iS.i (0.71 in.) i( 19th 


u Pi 
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Tn the following Table a more general comparison is 
made between Karufeaw* anil four of the regular meteor¬ 
ological stations, chosen so as to enclose Karuizawa as an 
approximately mean point. These stations arc 1 ftkyo, 
Niigata, b’ushiki, am! Gifu* The latitudes and longitudes 
and heights above the sea-level are as follows:— 



N. Lat. 

E. Long. 

Level 

T6ky6 

35V' 

* 39 * 45 ' 

20.1 xn. ( 6G,o ft.) 

Niigata 

37 “ 55 ' 

139* 3' 

g.S m, ( 32.2 ft.) 

Fushikt 

S&+7* 

157 * 3 ' 

4.3 m. ( 14.1 ft.) 

Gifu 

35*27’ 

136*46' 

15,0 m. ( 49.2 ft.) 

Karui raw a 

36*11'' 

138*38' 

962.0 m. (3156,2 ft.) 


Thus TSkyrt and Niigata lie to the east of Karnizov a ; 
Fushiki and Gifu to the west. Also Niigata and Fu&hiki 
lie to the north of Ksruizawa, :ind Tfikyf' and Gifu to the 
south. All except Kamfeawa lie near the coast. 

The means, average ranges and totals for the month of 
August, iSgij are tabulated below, each station being repre¬ 
sented by its initial letter. 


Comparison op tiie Average Climatic Conditions 
at tits Five Stations during 
August 18911. 


Htatian 

Bar, flange 

Temp. Rangt 

Vap, 

1J dm. 

ll.im 

Rainy 

Pays. 

T 

7S°-5 

1 3 -| 

*5*7 

7-7 

ia<i 



15 

N 

757° 

15.1 

:j5 

7-5 

■9-4 

So 

54 i 

14 

F 

757 i 

'7-3 

35 JG 

6,0 

3 J.fi 

gi 

53- 

II 

ti 

tSfi-9 

ijJS 

ZJ.l 

8.1 

m.J 

73 

ia + .o 

16 

K 

679 -n 

10.5 

at.j 

1 1 , II 

16.0 

m 

313.0 

*7 


The columns headed * K.mge give the total range of 
barometer during the month and the mean daily range of 
the thermometer respectively; the last column gives the 
mumber of days in August on which rain fell. In this 
sense a single shower suffices to make a rainy day* 

The first use to which this table may be applied is the 
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calculation of the height of KaruLzaws above the sea-level. 
The barometer readings for the four tegular stations were 
reduced to sea-level, and by a suitable averaging it was 
found that 75S.0 mm. was the measure of the atmospheric 
pressure at a place having the latitude and longitude of 
KaruixawH. 

Reducing to English units we get 26.73s and 2^43 
inches as the barometer heights at Karuirawa and the 
hypothetical sea-levd station at the same latitutk and 
long Etude- The temperatures are 70“. 3 V. and 7 8a - 1 ls 
respectively, giving a mean temperature of 7+^.2 F. Re* 
ferring now to Dr- Buchan’s Table published m the 
Appendix to his Report on the Challenger Observations 
(Chemistry and Physics, VoL II., 1889} « find that a 
difference of pressure of 3.105 inches at an average turn- 
perature of 74'** F. gives a height uf 3097 feet. This ls 
equivalent to 544 metres. The height of the neighbouring 
pasy, as given in the Recoiiuabance Map "f the Ordnance 

Survey, is 966 metres or 3165 f eet « 

In the general discussion that follows 1 shall exprcaa all 
the quantities in the usual English measures as being more 
familiar to the majority of English readers. 

The mean barometric pressure at Kamteawa for the 
month of August has just been given. The difference 
between the highest and lowest readings during the month 
was 4E hundredths of an inch, considerably smaller, as 
was to be expected, than the corresponding fluctuation at 
the sea-level. 

The mean daily fluctuation in the pressure ss show n in 
the following short tabic, which contains devialums from 
the IIcan calculated in thousandth* of an inch 


Mean Daily Variation ov Pressure 
tniaiNG August, 


Hrnir >. -- 

6 

iu i.m. 

* p.tn. 

6 p.cn. 

in p.im 

I lev! atiori 

+ 13 

46 

■— 1 S 

— M 

+ 15 


There in the well*marked minimuin in the afternoon dur 
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to the ascending current of heated air. There is. however, 
no evidence of the usual forenoon maximum. It is possible 
that a slight maximum may exist a little after 6 a.m ; and 
doubtless the inland and elevated position of Karuizawa has 
its own influence upon the daily oscillation. 

The mean August temperature is 70*.3 F., or almost 
exactly 8* F. lower than the mean August temperature for 
Tokyo. This difference of 8* F. is one of the chief factors 
that make Karuizawa such a pleasant summer resort. 
Conjoined to this, however, there is the greater relative 
coolness of the nights. There is a mean oscillation of 20* 
F. in the daily temperature, as compared with 14* F. at 
TOkvO. The greatest daily oscillation observed was 32*.6 
F. at Karuizawa; while at TOkvO the greatest oscillation 
was only iS*.5 F. 

The humidity is practically the same at both places. 
The lower temperature at the hill station robs this humidity 
of most of its relaxing tendency. 

The rainfall at Karuizawa was 8.35 inches during the 
month of August; while at TOkyfl it was only 3.8. This 
excess is due to the heavier character of the showers at the 
high level station, a necessary consequence of the presence 
of hills around a region exposed to moisture-laden winds. 
It will be noticed that Gifu, likewise situated in the 
vicinity of hills, has also a relatively large rainfall, At 
Niigata and I'ushiki, both situated on the west coast, the 
precipitation is not much more than half that for Tdkyfl. 
That it is the heaviness of the showers that makes the 
difference is seen at once by comparing the number of rainy 
days at the various stations. Fushiki is characterised-by 
the greatest humidity and smallest number of rainy days; 
while Gifu with the lowest humidity is second only to 
Karuizawa in the number of its rainy days. This is a very 
good illustration of the effect of the configuration of the 
country upon the rainfall. 

It will be seen from the Table at the end that the 
heaviest rainfall occurred towards the end of August. 
Between August 18th and August 31st, two storms swept 
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over the country. These were, however, in no way remark¬ 
able either for high wind or very excessive rain, and could 
not be compared with the storms that did so much damage 
in August of 1890. 

In addition to the heavier rainfall at Karutzawa there are 
the morning and evening mists already spoken of. Never¬ 
theless in spite of this appearance of greater wet there is 
not the least doubt as to the healthiness of the place in 
summer. It is probable that the improved drainage of the 
plain that stretches in front of the village has diminished 
this tendency to fog; and the more completely the drainage 
is carried out the more thoroughly will the fog clouds be 
confined to the surrounding peaks and ridges. 

The porous character of the volcanic soil prevents the 
surface accumulation of water even after heavy rain, if we 
except of course the marshy depressions that have not yet 
been drained. Finally, with its comparatively cool summer 
weather, its cold refreshing nights, its heavy air-clearing 
showers, its southern aspect, and its position close to some 
of the most picturesque mountain scenery of Japan, Kami- 
rawa leaves little to be desired as a summer retreat. It is 
much cooler and so far as my own experience goes, drier 
than NikkO, although I am not aware that any systematic 
observations have been made at this most popular of 
summer resorts. To note the number of rainy days during 
the season would be a simple matter and would in itself 
have some significance; but in the lack of even that 
amount of definite information, we can only judge from 
general impressions gained in different seasons. It is, I 
believe, the general opinion of all who have tried both that 
Karuizawa is, all round,^ the more satisfactory as a summer 
residence and as a “ place for rational enjoyment.” 

Some general remarks on summer climate in Japan may 
not lie out of place. The humidity of the atmosphere in 
this country is probably the most objectionable feature; and 
it may safely be said that, on the main island, a small 
rainfall means simplv that the moisture remains in the air 
as vapour instead of separating out in the liquid form. 
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For example Fushiki, notwithstanding its small rainfall, 
could not be thought of for a moment as a summer resort 
for a foreigner seeking pure and bracing air. On the other 
hand Nikko and Karuizawa with their comparatively heavy 
rains fulfil many of the conditions of a good summer 
retreat. Then again, although a large daily range of 
temperature is a disadvantage from some points of view, 
here in Japan it is such a general characteristic of open 
airy places that we are virtually compelled to put up with 
it wherever we go. Now at Karuizawa this daily range 
though comparatively large is pretty steady in fine weather. 
It can in fact be depended upon and provided against. 
Only on wet drizzly days does this range become small 
and then the mean temperature is low. A warm sunny 
day is always succeeded by a cool but not necessarily cold 
night. It is the presence of these cool nights in all the 
mountain resorts of Japan which makes the day heat 
tolerable to the foreigner. 


APPENDIX. 

It will be interesting to compare the Karuizawa observa* 
tions with the observations taken simultaneously on the 
Top of Fuji and at Yamanaka, a place in the Hakone 
district. These observations, carried out by the Metcoro* 
logical Office were made during August and a part of 
September 1S89. The means for August for these stations 
and for Numazu, the nearest regular meteorological station, 
are as follows :— 



Bar. 

Range 

Temp. Range 

Vap. 

Hum. 

Rainfall 

Rainy 

Dav« 

Fuji Top.. 

Yamanaka. 

Numaxu .. 

490.7 

6775 

757*6 

13.1 

11.8 

12.7 

7*7 

20.6 

25.8 

11.6 

9.6 

7 * 

5*5 

16.0 

20.5 

7 *.a 

88. 7 

83 

883.1 

580.4 

187.2 

18 

18 

23 


Comparing with the similar table previously given we 
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^ that Ytmanaka is slightly higher than Kamova. 
Using Deleros' Tables and assuming that Numazu is at 
the base of Fuji, we easily calculate for the height of 

Japan's Peerless Moodhln 1^,23^ fcot. ^ 

'Fhe highest temperature recorded on the sum mil of h u J l 
was 70*5 F* and the lowest 31**1- The mean daily range 
of tenpcralure is a little higher (^.9 F.) than at Karut- 
zawa. 

The excessive rainfall (36 inches) is worthy of special 
notice. Nearly three quarters* of the whole quantity fell 
during the iSth, 19th, and aoth, when the first storm oi 
the month passed over Japan. The influence tit Fujiyama 
in encouraging precipitation is clearly shown in the other 
two instances, Mumazu almost rivalling Karuteaw* m the 
amount of its rainfall. As regards the number of days on 
which rain fell, Numazu is distinctly in advance of ail other 
places that have been noticed in this paper. 

The mean pressure on the top of Fuji in English milt;-, 
was ig-jig inches; and the mean daily variation m 
hundredths of an inch was as follows 

Me ttl Daily Variation ok Pressure on 


yHE, Top of Fuji During August. 


Hour .■ 

1 a.m. 

£1 tJB* 

LO fl.ttl- 

1 fKrfL 

6 p.aii 

10 p.tn. 

Yafiaiiun 

— ii 

^0 



— a 

+4 


A -lance will show that this differs appreciably from what 
was observed at Karaiaawa. Hero, indeed, the forenoon 
maximum is very evident. A similar law governs the 
dally oscillation at Yam an aka; so that the absence of a 
marked forenoon maximum at Ksmifoawa and other inland 
and elevated places cannot he explained simply in terms 
of their elevation but must depend upon the broad charac¬ 
teristics of the surface oonbguration* 
















Five Day Means of Meteorological Elements for 
TukyO (T) and Karuizawa (K). 
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the habits of the bund 

IN JAPAN. 

BY 

j. M, Dixos* M»A., F.R.S.E. 

(Read, iOth June, 


Until about looo years ago the condition of blind folk 
in Japan seems to have been pitiable, A burden to rda- 
tion?, shut out from any calling or social rank, and looked 
upon as unlucky and uncanny, those who became blind 
entered into a state of almost unqualified misery- Provi¬ 
dence, in the shape of a blind prince, stepped in to aid 
them. The emperor Kokan Tcnnfl, who succeeded his 
father Ninmei in SS5 A.D,, had u sun named Amago-no- 
mikoto who was born blind. Finding that the ordinur) 
courtiers could not amuse the lad, he summoned to hts 
palace eight hundred blind men of learning and Tame, some 
of whose names—NlyOk.m, MyOmon, Shi do, Bakun! 1 
have come down tn us. The young prince having shaved 
his bead, ail these men followed his example; and a shaven 
head is to this day a distinctive mark of a blind man. It 
was thought the proper thing to confer some rank 115*011 
hia blind companions, and the high title of Km was 
assigned to them. The title of ##*£/*, however, hap. 
pmicd to be already borne by one of their number, a monk 
of the monastery of HiycE*an near KyMo, and this being 
a still higher title than Km, he preferred to retain it. 
Henceforth, therefore, it was enacted that KVwgyd should 
be reckoned a .higher grade for blind men, Km standing 
nest, and that all who wished to gain these titles should 
prejaent themselves for examination at the monastery of 
Hiyeizan. 
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The great monastery of Hiyefjait is situated in the 
eastern part of Yamashfco province, adjacent to Omi, anti 
a few miles distant from KyOto. It occupies a command¬ 
ing position from which fine views may be got of the city 
and of Lake BIwa. Hither, then, to the slopes of Hiyeisnn, 
did the blind men who aspired to high rank wend their 
wav, and it was here that their learning and manual skid 
were tested* By & curious irony, one of llie most beautiful 
scenes in japan thus became intimately connected with 
those who couEd never enjoy its beauty. 

At the age of thirty, Amagomo-tnikctu having been ap¬ 
pointed governor of the three provinces of Hytlga, i ►somi, 
and Sntfiumi, was accompanied thither by a retinue of blind 
courtiers who carried out his wishes and helped him in 
the duties of government. When, growing old, he retired 
to Ky&fo, he entrusted these men with the duties of 
the governorship—a practice which wa* repeated until it 
grew into a precedent* Blind men ruled these three 
provinces until the reign of Go-shirakawu TcnnO, a period 
reckoned the happiest in the mnal* of Japanese blind 
folk. 

About 11 So A,D- civil war broke out in the empire, and, 
in the fierce contest for supreme power waged between the 
rival houses of Taira and iftnamoto, the weak had every* 
where to give way before the strong. The peaceful and 
happy stale of affairs that had allowed blind governors to 
rule a province ceased for ever, giving place to war and 
bloodshed. At the close of the XUfth century the poor 
blind officials were everywhere dispossessed and reduced 
to a state of poverty and destitution. The attention of the 
government having been called to their condition, it gave 
orders to the governor of each province to succour them, 
but sifter the reign of tio-tsy chi mikado, 1467 A.D., even 
this tfmnJI Imon was taken away. When the Tofcugawa 
family came into power, a complaint was made regarding 
the wretched state of the blind throughout the realm, and 
permission was granted them to travel from province to 
province, their pocket*money to be provided by the head 
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of each township. Thus matters continued until the great 
Revolution twenty-three years ago, This event again 
proved disastrous to most of the blind people, and efforts 
have since beers made to relieve them by establishing 
a«ylums 1 where they learn amongst other accoiaptblinitnis 
to read from raised characters. Several foreign mission¬ 
aries have been and are bestowing labour on the advance¬ 
ment of education for the Hind, and Japanese beneficence 
built a school, to be the nucleus of a larger building, near 
the great Tsufciji temple of TnkyG, This school has been 
recently removed to Kofshifaiwa and joined to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, At Kyflto there is another of these in¬ 
stitutions. 

In a country of minute distinctions of social grade like 
Japan, it is not to be supposed that, during the centuries 
in which the imperial guild or brotherhood of the blind 
was a 'strong and influential body, the ranks Kengfb and 
K 6 f& remained intact, without minuter subdivisions. Each 
of these ranks included ten sub-ranks called i?o n and these 
again were subdivided into seventy-six others, Different 
sects or schools also were formed, eight noted blind men 
founding eight different schools. During the sway of the 
Tnkugavva Shogarts the Shi do sect was the most powerful 
of these* 

The naemtiers of the blind guild followed two occupa¬ 
tions,—muatc or chanting, and shampooing or massage. 
The songs they used to sing mostly celebrated the glories 
of the house of Taira, and were torn posed by a poetess of 
note, Muraaaki Shiksbu. Their favourite instruments for 
accompaniment were the kiwi, the artmisert, and the koto. 
Those of lower grade w-ere sham powers (uvomi), or need I ti¬ 
ll odors who cured by the counter-irritant system (fbitt/Kitit), 
To this day these blind shampooere fill the streets with 
their cry; A in nut kami shimo whya&n-man (5 srn for 
shampooing the body from head to foot). 

The musicians who played on the bitcut were called 
liimi'kashi, and! were highly thought of by all the people. 
Occasionally they had the honout of receiving invitations 
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tp perform from emperors and Shogun*. Others who had 
become blind* unable to compete with the blind musicians 
—for the most skilful musicians were those barn blind— 
took to story-telling as a. profession, or made poems in 
Japanese and Chinese* Seminarti, a blind prince, was one 
of the most accomplished of Japanese poets, A shrine* 
occupying the site of his summer house, is still pointed 
out in. the vicinity of t>zakn.yama Tunnel at Otsu near 
Kydto. Others again practised thu art of divining* 

The higher official grades open to blind men came in 
time to be eagerly sought after and were often purchased 
with n large sum af money, even as much as 500 ryS being 
paid for the coveted distinctions. In consideration of this 
fee the minister* at the emperor’s court let those who paid 
go free from examination. 'I'he holders of official rank 
had many privileges, some of them monetary, which ena¬ 
bled those who paid fees to reimburse themselves. later on. 
They were allowed to use a special kagv reserved for men 
of high rank only, and on entering the inner gate of a 
castle they' were not compelled, like common people, to 
quit their kago and make the required obeisance* The 
sign of their dignity was a staff, of red lacquer in the case 
of a first-class official, of black in that of the second-class* 
The privilege was also granted them of conferring the petty 
rank* o\\ inferior members of the brotherhood—a consi¬ 
derable source of revenue. 

These blind officials were frequently put to questionable 
uses in the stormy period between T400 and t6oo A,D* 
Generals and barons took blind musicians into their pay 
and employed them as spies, and many a castle was taken 
anti many an arm)* ruined by this device. 

It lakes nine years for an awtma to Icam his calling. 
During his first three years of apprenticeship he practices 
on the limbs and body of his master. Then for the next 
three years he is taught the art of acupuncture (sliinjutsu). 
For the three years that still remain he is, so to speak, cm 
trial, and receives only half the usual fee (6 jcn) f and even 
this moiety goes to his master. Even after the nine years 1 
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apprenticeship he is expected to make some presents to 
his master before he becomes free to practice for himself. 
Those who set up for any reputation as shampooers prac¬ 
tice the art at home; the others wander through the streets 
offering their services at a cheap rate, or crying Amma 
lutri —shampooing and acupuncture! 

Some blind men have distinguished themselves outside 
of the usual professions. It was not uncommon for blind 
men to be skilful players at go, and one blind go player 
is said to have gained a victory over a prince. The prince, 
in a fit of jealous anger, is said to have killed him, an act 
for which he afterwards suffered death. This event is said 
to have happened about 250 years ago; but for the truth of 
the story I cannot vouch. 

The famous author Hanawa (1762-1786 A.D.) was blind. 
His work, Gunsho rui-ju, a valuable repertory of infor¬ 
mation consisting of 635 volumes, containing 1273 parts, 
is still referred to as an authority; it is a unique and 
excellent performance. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Chamberlain mentioned the fact that blind men also followed the 
occupation of money lender*, and showed themselves usually somewhat 
harsh creditors, thereby incurring odium. 


A COMPARISON OF THE JAPANESE 
AND BURMESE LANGUAGES. 


BY 

Percival Lowell. 
(Read 23rd yune, 1891 .) 


The gentleman who derived Middletown from Moses by 
dropping oses and adding iddlctown would have found his 
caricature sadly out faced by fact had he tried it on an 
Altaic tongue. Nowhere are words permanent, but no¬ 
where is the shift so facile as among the folk of the Far- 
East. Names here refuse to keep so much as their initials, 
and Middletown might very well be related to Adam for 
anything its syllables say. 

Even in the western world changes come fast. Poets 
may talk of leaving behind them monuments more lasting 
than brass, but literary composition too corrodes in time. 
Only the soul of letters lives; better bodies than the most 
biting of satires at last lose their teeth and mumble 
unintelligibly to all but archaeologists. Still more quickly 
are word coins effaced. Service is steadily rubbing them 
smooth. The bright bit of imager}* tossed into use by a 
happy hit in one age, wears a current expression in the 
next and becomes the merest figure of speech by the third. 
Who thinks now of god be with-you in the word goodbye, 
or sees himself slipping to his ends when he talks of his 
inclinations ? 

By us to-day Chaucer in the conning is more guessed at 
than read. Yet his tongue was the forefather of our own 
and for centuries now* has stood embalmed in print. Now 
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if decay be $0 swift in languages where writing has 
stereotyped speech, how complete must be the ruin where 
not even parchment protects. For nature is ever making 
for the opposite. Phonetic permanence means race stagna¬ 
tion. If a race is to develop, its expressions, with its 
thoughts, are bound to change. Differences of climate, of 
surroundings, of conditions of life will all leave words other 
than what they found them. Indeed the surprising thing in 
philology is not that languages arc not more alike but that 
any relationship at all be still decipherable between them. 
Nothing can stop verbal variation. In the very nature of 
things it must go on till all earthly change shall cease to be 
and our world rolls one vast tomb through the silences of 
space. 

But the inevitable evolution is to a certain extent checked 
when the stage of writing phonetically is reached. For 
thc’phonctic characters furnish a constant criterion to which 
there is some tendency to conform. Now most of the 
Altaic races learnt to read and write recently; the Japanese 
some twelve centuries ago, and the Burmese about the same 
time, and both had travelled a far journey before the love of 
letters came upon them. With the Chinese the case, though 
different, was yet the same. For though the Middle King¬ 
dom had at that time a long literary career behind it, its 
characters were symbols of ideas not sounds and therefore 
quite powerless to check phonetic change. Out of these 
characters tire Japanese made their kuna. As for the Bur¬ 
mese they borrowed the Pali script, a singularly mathe¬ 
matical looking set of symbols in which one may mark zeros 
and infinities in charming incongruity and the base of the 
Napierian system of logarithms side by side with the i ,b 
root of i. To have chosen of their own instance such an 
alphabet would seem self-satire for a people who go into a 
brown study over the simplest of sums. 

The good Burman sees in these alphabetic signs forms 
less abstract than imaginaries or inconccivables, and has 
named them to suit his simplicity as: curled hka, dipper 
da, abdominous ta, elephant fetters lira and humpbacked 
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ba. So that Burmese schoolchildren must find something 
congenial on the very threshold of learning. 

Prior to this foreign importation Altaic words were as free 
to wander from the parent form as the speakers themselves 
from their ancestral homes, with the result that the course 
of the one is now as hard to trace as that bf [he other. In 
words the nearest relatives betray no kinship* Comparisons, 
fruitful when applied to Aryan tongues, here prove void* 
So slight is verbal resemblance among Altaic languages that 
jt would seem actually to have fallen below the limits of 
accidental coincidence* 

If any relationship is to be found other tests must be 
sought. As in the discovery of the distances of the so- 
calk'd fixed stara our previous base hue is too short We 
mu hI take some measure less subject to change than Hounds* 
Wc must enlarge our scope from wolds to thoughts* 
When we take thus a radius of orbit in place of a radius of 
globe all at once a likeness shows itself. In same instances 
indeed the resemblance is very sti iking, as for example be¬ 
tween Japanese and Korean; quite as close as the-root- 
rcsemblance between Aryan tongues. The concepts are 
kin, though the clothing seem so different. In this manner 
must be compared Burmese and Japanese, 

To sui t with, then, both languages recognize but two paits 
of speech. In place of that Jong grammatical list through 
which every western schoolboy plods beginning with articles 
and ending with interjections, bin Far-Eastern counterpart 
cuts the whole matter into halves. The division Indeed is 
of the simplest* Facts and acts sue his two only categories. 
What is riot a fact is ipso/ado an act. The Japanese call 
the two classes respectively names and work words. There 
are a few particles that come under no head* 

The distinction is as patent in Burmese speech. It forms 
the onlv etymology wilh which the language is troubled, 
just as the position of words in the sentence constitutes 
its only syntax. This sounds invitingly simple, and it 
is not, as we all know, until after you have been well in¬ 
troduced to this simple family of languages that you begin 
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to appreciate what confusing complexity sweet simplicity 
can cause. 

These facts include all parts of speech except what wc 
should call verbs, adjectives and adverbs ; at times even parts 
of these three, and are incapable of alteration. To tamper 
with facts in the way of grammatical form is for these 
people as impossible as it is for them not to do so in every¬ 
day intercourse. Separate particles may follow the noun but 
are not so much as added to it. Acts alone can be modified 
grammatically, and, although a fact may never become an 
act, an act may be converted into a fact by a suitable affix. 
All this is as good Burmese as Japanese. 

How completely and primitively nouns denote facts, the 
Far-Eastern treatment of negation shows. To the Burman, 
as to the Japanese, a noun can never be negative. Negation 
is invariably introduced by the verb. The noun simply 
mirrors Nature; it is the reflection of a fact. Now to the 
early unimaginative mind a fact can not possibly be nega¬ 
tive. There is no negation in matter, any more than there 
is an actual minus quantity in things. A quantity to be 
subtracted implies another from which to subtract it. Be¬ 
fore such terms can have a meaning the abstract ideas of 
algebra have first to be grasped. So with negative nouns. 
They arc essentially abstractions. To conceive of nothing 
we must first conceive of something and then conceive that 
something removed. We now do this so habitually that we 
forget how much we live in a realm of thought peopled with 
abstract impossibilities, of most convenient intercourse not¬ 
withstanding. When brought face to face with one of them, 
the Burmese mind can only come to an interrogation point. 
To him “ nobody ** becomes “ there is not so much as who,” 
an individual evidently first cousin to the Japanese “ who 
even is not.” 

What in an inflected speech are called cases are express¬ 
ed in Burmese by the above mentioned particles following 
the noun. As in Japanese the particles are at times 
omitted, only with somewhat greater unconcern, the pos¬ 
sessive case as well as the objective being occasionally 
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left to inference Position permits both ton gnus to take 
grammar largely for granted* 

Of gender both are :ts innocent as Adam and Eve of 
sex in the garden of Eden; a blissful innocence to which 
some highly advanced languages might happily revert. 
This absence of personification shows itself again In names. 

The Far-Oriental apologizes for the use of his proper 
names, Not content with thus explaining away’ any possi¬ 
ble personification of natural objects, he even apologizes for 
speaking so personally of people* Ho does this in one or 
other or both of two ways; first by appending to the in- 
dividual name the generic term for objects of the class. 
This occurs in the case of natural phenomena, rivers for 
example* A Japanese river may change its name many 
times in the course of a short existence, but it bears the 
generic word “ river" along with it throughout its Row. 
It cannot properly be mentioned otherwise* To speak of 
the Tone instead of the Toncgawa, for instance, would be 
as impossible as it would be pedantic with us not to speak 
of the Danube or the Amazon- The same mental attitude 
bolds with regard to mountains with one salient exception 
to point the rule, the preeminent Fuji, an Aina name at 
that. Sentiment through poetry is responsible for this the 
first step in the path of personification. The Burmese are 
Jike-minded. In some respects they go farther* for men 
towns take handles to their names. Rangoon is spoken of as 
Rangoon city. In poetry again sentiment has emancipated 
Mandalay- 

The second method is by the use of an explanatory 
phrase following the word. In Japanese this phrase is ta 
iji << of which it is said that it is " as Matsuyama to iu liito, 
a man called Matsuyama. In the analogous phrase 
Vaftijvi to iu yadoya, we have both methods at once, a 
double’barrel led blunderbuss of an explanation. Indeed 
in this case wc have the word ya, house, mentioned thrice ; 
a three-storied expression for a two-storied affair. Tlie 
Burmese htso, speak, introduces people in the same cir* 
cumloculcry manner as, for example, Mayttg Ban htso thil, 
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a person called Maung Ban. This is a pity- Personifica¬ 
tion would seem here to have actually a practical side to it. 
Far what is the sense in giving a thing a name if you mu at 
inform vour public afresh of the fact every time you would - 
use it. Every reality has a saving touch of the ideal in it 
after all. 

An incipient plural ma} 1 be aaid to c?iisl in Burmese much 
after the fashion of the so-called plural in Japanese, either, 
that is, as a doubled singular or through the use of the 
word do similar to the do of Kodoina; and Kodoijio itself 
shows the value of the plural to snch minds that after all 
the trouble to coin it, the word has reverted again to its 
undifferentiated singular form. 

The subject of pronouns, again, betray* an impersonality 
of regard in the Borman akin to that of the Japanese, In. 
both tongues there exists hut one dined pronoun T and that 
much tempered by disuse, the simplest form of the first 
person. For though there arc a host of pronouns in polite 
fiction there is but one in fact. At first blush the presence 
of this pronoun might seem to imply the reverse of imper¬ 
sonality. But let ua consider animals. Some dull sense 
of separation from the rest of the world we cannot suppose 
unknown to the simple mollusk. From the dawn of life 
individuality has existed, and any organism of separate 
existence and endowed with even the dimmest form of 
consciousness must be aware of that fundamental fact— 
that it is, whatever else may be. It feels for example that 
it eats. But this entails no high recognition of personality. 
The real irth of self-consciousness dates from the realiza¬ 
tion that ft eats what another might. 

So ivsth the beginnings of speech. Quite a lively appreci¬ 
ation of the mtum precedes much recognition of the tuum* 
The true test of individuality in a tongue consists, not in 
the appearance of the first personal pronoun* hut in the 
presence of those bystanders, the second and third,. When 
you address others as honorable corners and such like 
estimable spots you disclose, to say the least, a somewhat 
vacuous sense of their personalities. Nor ifl- their identity 
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much more definitely established by speaking of them all 
as “excellencies" regardless of individual distinctions. 
The short step in which Burmese precedes Japanese in 
. this line lies merely in the use of a state of being for a 
place of temporary repose. Instead of locality the Burm¬ 
ese talk of rank. Slave and ruler arc the two* keys upon 
which various respectful variations are played, I of course 
being the humble slave and you the august sovereignty. 
Besides secular consideration there is ecclesiastical respect. 
For Burma is a deeply religious land. Where every man 
enters the church as a matter of course though it be but to 
stay in it overnight, it is not surprising that priests and 
people should address one another from a pious point of 
view. The only oddity to our subjective thought is that 
each should speak of himself in the third*person as if he 
were somebody else. The mode gives a certain far away 
perspective to one’s own actions, like their landscape effects 
of dwarf trees in a twenty foot garden. It marks the 
height of contemplative philosophy. 

In the speech of both peoples this same primitive im- 
personality shows itself at every turn. Indeed we find it 
lurking wherever we choose to look. As a final instance 
from among the many that might be adduced is the want 
in both tongues of rclatwe pronouns, and the consequent 
shifts to express them. Our own relatives are a species of 
impersonation. In the phrase “the man who came yes- 
terday ” ic ho, is an imaginary being we have conjured up, 
the shadow of a past reality. That this is so, will be 
realized by contrast with the Far-Oriental “ yesterday came 
man,” where in simple directness of matter of fact yes¬ 
terday’s action still qualifies the man to-day. 

Like Far-Eastern tongues generally, Burmese bristles with 
auxiliary numerals. The vagueness of its nouns obliges 
this, as in'Chinese or Japanese. In all these languages a 
noun states of its object, quality not quantity. To express 
the latter a generic noun, also quite incapable of expressing 
quality is added to the first. The two together accomplish 
the result like two intersecting circles cutting out a desired 
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segment—as for instance 4t needle two bar*" To us this 
treads on the heel of the tautdogous, If a needle ho not 
a bar one wonders what it is, But to the Burmese mind 
the word needle may mean any nr all needles. It states 
simply the sum of those qualities that constitute a needle* 
The idea is to the Borman much as that of tape is to us 
where wc have to say two feet of tape to particularise. 

The term auxiliary numeral expresses what these words do 
and the term generic noun what they arc* It is interesting to 
note how by the mutual limitations of two primitive general 
concepts—not generalized but simply unparticularired 
concepts—the far oriental gets at his particular idea. The 
number of these auxiliary numerals is however a refinement 
of particularity. In pidgin English “ piecey ' quite adequate¬ 
ly does service for all. Among the more common some are 
of traceable meaning* as fy&'i plain f for things that are 
flat, ns one board and others of dubious derivation as p<v for 
any respectable characters and things immaterial generally. 
Those in use for men arc many, but as they all imply an 
entrance into the Buddhist communion, " Englishmen, so 
the author of the Borman ' tells us iL used to be classed 
as animals, tf foreigners two beasts'' or simply two beastly 
foreigners. This was before the occupation of Mandalay*" 

In spite nf a host of such helpwords the language at 
I tinea finds itself at a loss for one and is then forced to 
repeat the noun itself for s|vecification in a sadly poverty 
stricken way as 11 village three villages. Here us elsc- 
iv he re I am indebted tor my I nte ftflll Chase s 1 tiindho' 'k. 

This IB net the cud of the complication. For, beside the 
two J apanese ways of com bt nin g the auxili ary mime ra I with 
the numerals proper and the noun, there exists in Burmese 
another due to a diifcrence in grade among the numerals 
themselves. It seems that ten, hundred and so forth are 
not mere rank and file numbers but have a sort of substan¬ 
tival brevet about them entitling them to peculiar considera¬ 
tion* In their case thu auxiliary is made to precede the 
noun and takes un by way of full dress Uniterm the forma- 

4 

live a. 
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'J his brings us to that for which Burmese may be said 
to be unique, the omnilatent rather than omnipresent forma¬ 
tive a. This mvalaabfe term has for symbol an incomplete 
infinity and its uses arc very nearly as all embracing as 
its sign. It is described in Chase’s Handbook as chiefly 
employed in forming nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, 
and postpositions, from verbal roots. But H must not Em 
■supposed restricted to so narrow a field. What it was, is, 
as far as I know, unknown* It is now to all intents and 
purposes nothing; hut it docs everything. Should the 
Burman need a noun or an adjective or an adverb or any 
other part of speech, all he does is to take a verbal root 
of the desired root meaning, prefix the formative ti and he 
has his word. As nil of these, from nouns to adverbs,, are 
formed in precisely (he same simple manner, A certain 
ambiguity of result would seem inevitable. But apparently 
no confusion is caused to a Burnt An* 

Analogous to the formative m is another particle called 
formative ta , Now the limes of apjvcaring of both of 
these are suggestive. When the word to which they would 
be prefixed stands in immediate connection with other 
words the a withdraws, but when the word stands so to 
speak by itself r whether in the body of a sentence or not, 
the a appears again, for example the auxiliary' numerals 
when in direct sequence with the numerals proper drop 
the rt but when alone take it, So do nouns generally. 
Now ta is know n to be the ordinary' numeral one* Possibly 
then we have in formative « the embryo of the definite 
article, with ta for the corresponding indefinite one. 
Etymologically the Burmese ri should prove as much of a 
tid*bit as the Japanese tea* 

After so highly important a particle it is bathetic to 
descend to so-called adjectives, I"or in truth, of natives 
none exist. The only adjectives as we know' the word arc 
direct borrowings from the Pali ; the rest are all verbs. 
The state of things is the counterpart of the Japanese, 
only chat it is more archaic— in that, while in Japanese the 
adjective has inflections peculiar to itself, in Burmese the 
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procedure for both adjectives and verbs is precisely the 
same. To the stem of each the same particles are affixed 
to the same intent. When used either qualify! Dgly or pre- 
dfcatively the position of this many functioned affair differs 
from the Japanese in that it follows where the Japanese 
precedes and precedes where the Japanese follows. 

It has one feature of interest. In spite of making shift 
for the comparative and superlative degree® much like other 
Far-Eastern ton goes f it possesses suggestively enough 
an imperfect degree analogous to our English lernnnstion 
^ish." It manages this fractional qualification of itself 
in a truly typical manner, by reduplication. It does* how¬ 
ever, in addition cither shorten its voyel or prefix I\kat T 
«rather" to the unshorterted doubled form. Like the 
Japanese the comparative is merely the particular com¬ 
parison of the positive* while the superlative is the positive 
with the word "end” in place of Lhe Japanese " dumber 
une" added as: hi n toting'* ~f>n\ 11 the best man or lit, 
"good end inan ” a term suggestive of minstrelsy. 

We now- come to verbs* Although they constitute one 
lialf of all parts of speech in Burmese they art remarkably 
simple, simple in form and simpler still in essence. For 
though Far-Eastern verbs represent acts, they are far from 
representing action. It is symtomiilic of the impersonal 
Far-Eastern mind that deed® are not dune ; things eventuate. 
For which reason sentences arc subjeetkss. This is evident 
enough in Japanese and 1 am inclined to believe is true 
in Intent of Burniam For though itgd ,+ 1 " and f/ifl, 
*'person/' for u hCi” at times are used, in other phrases 
where we should deem them as obligatory they fail to put 
in an appearance. 

Chase in his Handbook divides all verb® into transitives 
and intransitive®, which is simple and efficient. For what¬ 
ever befall® a Burainn whether by the act of God or of the 
King’s enemies he looks at in the same light- Yet* so dose 
are these happenings to hin own acts that, on his longut, 
the one passes Into the other by simple aspiration ; the initial 
consonant taking the rough breathing. Our distinction 
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between passive and active Ea not a Far-Eastern idea and 
h as unrecognized in Burmese as in Japanese, Kya thi 
means to fall; hkya thi to cause to fall or throw down; 
pyet ihi to be ruined; hpyet thi to ruin ; lot thi to be 
free; Mat ihi to set free* These samples I quote from 
the rr Burman," 

Verbs may be simple monosyllables or they may not. 
For compounds are extremely common. Now it is the 
habit to class Burmese as a monosyllabic tongue. But 
this 1 1 think, can be shown to be erroneous. 

The classification into monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
languages is of course empirical. Evolution being conti¬ 
nuous any calculus of finite differences is from the start 
only an approximation to the fact. All speech must have 
begun in monosyllables. We can hardly suppose an 
aboriginal Adam and Eve in the garden of the world 
choosing polysyllables for everyday names of things. Eve 
at least would have nicknamed them and the nicknames 
must have stuck, Then the inevitable lengthening set in* 
Compounds were formed and then gradually fused. Even 
in conservative Chinese " steamship " is on the highway to 
unity of idea in spite of its double ideograph. 

Now if we must divide tongues into monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, the test of the hitter would seem to be whether 
its compounds have passed from the physical stage of 
combination to the chemical one; whether, that is, the two 
words still keep, each its orginal meaning, or whether those 
meanings have become lost in a third distinct from either. 
In Japanese such chemical union long since took place; in 
Chinese it has hardly been reached. In Burmese it has 
already begun, which would seem to put Burmese in that 
interesting condition of a missing link. As an example, 
may be instanced kyJ'-pyaw to hcar-speak and' so to tell* 
These compounds are otherwise suggestive Some am 
combinations of a noun and a verb as ndr'-htaung - to erect 
lb a ear i s 11 to hearken1 n another set a c] ass of a uxil i ary 
verbs enter to make those meanings which we express now 
by potentials, now by prepositions, and now by a periphrasis* 
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Among such are hnairtg to be able, afl lot hnaing thi can 
snake ; hkyin lo wish, n?t' hkyin to wish to buy; hi J' to 
place litnnt Ma f to note down. These find their counter¬ 
parts in Japanese in many various ways: in the potential 
forms of the verb, in the desidcratfve* tai, in the verbs 
shtman, qlrjt, HitFu, in the adjectives yastti, btki, and so forth. 
In Burmese the affected verb appears in lhe stem forms In 
Japanese, of course, where agglutination has set in, the 
forms assumed are more various, but they include, among 
others, the primitive stem form. 

Another type of compound consists of a synthesis of 
agreements, two verbs of the same meaning coupled En 
harmony as pyaw-htso to speak-say. This combination is 
said to he by far the most numerous. It would certainly 
stem the most superfluous. 

Verbal accidents are numerous and obligatoryon the 
other hand the verbal stem remains unaffected. These 
accidents are stilt separate particles suffixed to lhe stem. 
The present i* denoted by thi or f, the past by byt, pant 
indefinite by &£T ; the future properly speaking not being 
represented at all. What Europeans have- been tempted to 
call a future, the tense denoted by mi, is really the tense of 
probability, which wu find in Japanese. For the B unman's 
ideas of time are thoroughly oriental, Lind he does not stand 
perpetually on a knife-edge of decision between an all pos¬ 
sible future and an irrevocable past. 

Nor has his subjunctive reached the Japanese cohesion. 
Conjunctions by courtesy but demonstratives in truth suffice 
for the relation. 

The Borman's mterrogalives leave little to he desired. 
He has them of different kinds to suit occasions. He uses 
his h when he expects in answer it categorical yes or no, 
and his Ih when he wishes information in general. Like 
the Japanese kn r both la and Ji are quite competent to ask 
questions without the help of any verb; but the stranger is 
not competent to ask any questions without strict attention 
to his voyul sounds. 

Of honorific* of course he is nut destitute. Bcsiilc these 
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he possesses many euphonic affixes of which he mates Cut I 
use because they sound so well—to him. 

Negation, as we saw, is confined to acts, that is verbs. 
Nothing else can be negative in Burmese. The restriction 
would appear to have produced its usual effect. Debarred 
expression generally, the desire to deny once let loose knows 
no bounds. One would think—although nine millions of 
Humans apparently do not—that two negatives applied to 
the same word might possibly prove nugatory. On the 
contmn r , the Burmese theory seems to be that one cannot 
have t 1 o i much of so sedative a thing and a verb com pounded 
of two others takes a not before each of them* This would 
appear superfluous even when they are of different significa¬ 
tion as tna-fyaw-ma-hisQ not-hcar-not-speak i.e. not inform, 
but the very negation of negation where the verbs have the 
same meaning as not-say-not-speak ie, not speak. This 
wanton disregard of the value of a negative is not conducive 
to subtlety uf speech. The exceeding mathematical turn 
iff its borrowed alphabet has had no deterrent effect. It is 
to be hoped that the individual who happens to be addressed 
definitely understands that nothing is predicated* 

We now come to the binding of words together in a 
sentence* As far as he goes the Burman here resembles 
the Japanese, hut he does not go to anything like the same 
extent* The Japanese have an artistic passion for phrase 
fashioning. Just as they hang but one picture at a time 
upon their walls, so Will they frame but one sentence for all 
they propose to say* Their phrases are like their New 
Year gifts. They present you with their idea, however 
complicated, in a single pretty packet, perfumed with 
honorsfics, folded with gerunds and neatly tied up with 
many bow-knots of the verb to be* Such artists the 
Lunntsi; are not. StiU, with their own well-meant but less 
finished style, they too lay their bundles at their hearer's 
ear. The kmorifics at least arc all there if the wrappings 
be not so perfectly contrived. 

To begin with, a Burmese sentence is as we look at it, 
inverted* It resembles nothing so much as n conical wedge 
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with the point first, and the heavy verbs at the butt. It is 
capable of standing alone from more force of gravity. But 
the various parts of it an: not mortised, and it comes apart 
if needed without disruption, as for example ; 11 he says that 
he did it” in Burmese, can be at once separated, as it 
stands, into +< he did it " and ” he says." All cases are not 
as simple as this, blit in the most connected no word has 
actually to be torn. For the particles, connective* in Eke- 
ttonal or otherwise have not produced any change either 
in the voyclg or the consonants of the Word? they affect. 

To the word of the thought is given precedence* whatever 
relation it bear to the rest, i'here is however no panicle 
like ren to call attention to it. Nor docs the verb u to be " 
round off the sentence with its nirvana-like repose. So 
much for the two ends. Ab for the middle the fundamental 
rule is that qualifying words and clauses precede the words 
they qualify with but few exceptions. As there is no relative 
pronoun it will be seen that this involves substantially the 
Japanese arrange matt. A specimen wilt do. “ When the 
water falls come and tell nie, r " becomes in Burmese Yt kya 
thaw hkii hi pyaw ba or literally ** Water fait (connective) 
time come tell (polite imperative)." To students of Japanese 
lhis speaks for itself. 

In the mat ter of clause construction the Burmese holds 
a middle course between the everlasting Japanese sentence 
and the choppy Chinese one. It demands nothing like the 
suspended attention of the former. We have not ns in the 
Japanese book language to listen to a long list of indetermi¬ 
nate® till the very East syllable of the sentence shall give the 
clue. Nor are we kept waiting as in the Japanese spoken 
speech by a line of gerunds for a conclusive which is eventi- 
ally omitted ; or more than concluded by several goz&rimas* 
dc gvsarimasttm where* good Buddhist like, all action is 
lost through so many consecutive existences. 

Burmese also stands midway between Chinese and japan- 
ese in the matter of tonic sounds. Of such It has three, the 
light and heavy accent* and the ordinary unatlccted tone: 
this without prejudice to long and short voyds* hard and 
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soft consonants and consonantal aspirations, the combina- 
tions of all of which give a variety of shades to the same 
sound sufficient to suggest the Middle Kingdom. It has 
been supposed that originally Japanese too had tonic sounds 
whose imprints have survived in such subtle distinctions of 
pronunciation as that between kaki a persimmon and kaki 
an oyster. The partial keeping of the tones in Sinico-Japan- 
cse hints at the same thing. A race not prone to such 
pronunciations must have dropped them in the borrowing. 

It will thus appear how strong is the likeness in language 
between the two extreme nations of the Far-East, the 
Burmese at the one end, the Japanese at the other. The 
cumulative force of so many structural points of resemblance 
is certainly great, and would seem to connect Burmese with 
Manchu, Korean, and Japanese. Why these tongues should 
all differ in word-roots is a puzzle, to be explained possibly 
by a long nomadic career in very early times. But that they 
should agree so in structure implies conformity of thought 
which is much more likely to be due to kinship than to 
circumstance. 

In more ways than one Burmese faintly suggests Chinese. 
Perhaps we are about to add another family of languages to 
the two we know already, the Aryan and the Semitic, the 
Altaic. I*or these so-called Altaic tongues may turn out 
to be sisters, like those Ovid so prettily describes whose 
faces were not alike nor yet unlike but such as those of 
sisters ought to be. And Chinese would be their staid 
conservative aunt. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


minutes of meetings and discussions. 

Meeting of October 13th, iNgo, 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in Yoko¬ 
hama in (He Public Mill Or Wednesday, October 15th, 1890, at S.30 p,m„ 
N. J. Hannon, President, in the cluuv 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The President then introduced Admiral Belknap, U„ S, N,. who read 
a paper on -‘The Depths of the Pacific off the East Coast of japan 
With a Comparison of their Oceanic Depth*,” 

Aftef Cap 1 easing the tfsaukt oi the Society for the interesting paper 
they had heard, the President declared the meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of November tath, 1S90. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society a Gooot, No- 17, Tsuldji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, November 
13 th, iSgo, at 3 p*m, X, J, fhnnen Esq,., President, in the chair. 

"1 he minutes Of the last meeting Were taken as read. 

The Corfe*ponding Secretary intimated the election of the following 
gentlemen as member* of the Society :— Rev. M. C Mian ringer, Rev, 
VV, E, GirEftlthn. Frank Dcas> EtHj,, 0 . C. Flcmmfch, Esq., Rev. T. S, 
Tyng, and Rev. J. M. Francis, 

The President then called on Mr. Dening to read hia paper on the 
mental characteristics of the Japanese, entitled h- A Study in JipantK 
Psychology/ 1 

After the trading of the paper, the President invited remarks from 
mem ben present. 

Dr, KjfUTT thought tluft the more we considered the matter the more 
diJncutl it became to lay down dearly the menial traits that distinguish 
the Japanese from ourselves. In almost every inilanci* of apparent di£ 
fereuce we «lt> not tt«d to go far before ive find a «ufEcieni explanation 
in the different lines of historic development. And this historic develop, 
ment ultimately in great mcaiure is a direct outcome of geographical 
environment Arid climatic condition. In Us isolation for centuries 
Japan has passed through an experience very different from that 
through which all the European nations have passed. With these there 
his been a continual give and take with i correspondingly rapid evolu^ 




tion of civilisation. During these centuries Japan received practically 
no stimulus from without. As a consequence her poetry, for example, 
is really antiquated, and has not had the continuity of development 
from old through middle to modern which so characterises our English 
poetry'. It is a fact of history that a nation left entirely to itself cannot 
dcvelope to advantage; and Mr. Nose’s idea that Japan should strtvt to 
preserve her national characteristics and develope along her own lines 
seems to be a fair illustration of unpractical and speculative theorising. 
What philosopher ever formulated such a maxim to his race? What 
need indeed for such a formula? Except possibly as a conservative 
watch word, H can have no real intluence upon the development of a 
strong race in the midst of other equally strong races. In a certain 
sense nations like children do dcvelope along their own lines; but it is 
never as a result of predetermination so to do. Mr. Dening had made 
a great deal of the Japanese distaste for money-making pursuits; but 
he seemed to the speaker to be somewhat too emphatic on the materialist¬ 
ic tendencies of the age. It was after all a question of finding scope 
for individual energies; snd when a full commercial life became possible 
to the Japanese they would be as eager after wealth as any western 
peoples. England did not begin her commercial career till after the 
Wars of the Roses had destroyed the last vestiges of feudalism; and 
Japan is only a generation removed from her feudal times. 

Mr. Clement thought that the precocity and conceit of the Japanese 
student were largely due to over education and high pressure in the 
schools. For the same reason their logic was all in a narrow groove. 
There seemed to be too much of the purely intellectual in tbeir training, 
leading to a cold intellectuality. 

Mr. Dejujco agreed with the last speaker as to the evil results of the 
Japanese educational system; and pointed out that one of the defects 
of the best private school in Tokyo was pushing the student at too early 
an age into the study of abstruse subjects. In reply to Dr. Knott s 
criticism that he had emphasised too strongly the Western desire after 
money-making he would point out that his paper did not deal with the 
Western character as a whole, but was intended to draw attention to 
the differences between the Western and Japanese habits of thought. 
And there is no doubt the average Japanese his less regard for money 
than the average European or American. They are not troubled over 
a loss of money as we are. Also they do not regard their debts in the 
Mine serious way as we do. Quite recently a prominent politician was 
highly lauded by many of the journals because, although he was owing 
money all round, he still refused to accept a Government post. 

Mr. Liscomb wondered whether the difficulty frequently experienced 
by foreigners in getting information about places (for instance) from 
Japanese living in the vicinity was due to a lack of interest in things 
bevond the asosl horiron of tbeir thoughts. He once heard a story of 
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* Japanese, very worldly-wise in hia own estimation, displaying the 
lack of this quality in a friend by suddenly asking him the price of rice. 
Yet when he (Mr. Litcomb) asked this worldly-wise gentleman some 
simple questions about Japanese banks, he got nothing but a shake of 
the head and an introduction to a banker. This tendency* to fall into 
ruts of every day life, and to sec nothing or little beyond, must be a 
hindrance to progress of every kind. 

Mr. Denixo thought that the Japanese do not really lack curiosity. 
They may not take an interest in things that we are more specially in¬ 
terested in; but they certainly take a profound interest in their own 
affairs and in their own way. 

The President drew attention to what he had often noticed among 
his own servants. They knew the meanings of pictures and artistic 
designs, and the names of the painters and artists in a way that is very 
characteristic of Japan. With us the servant data as a whole is 
absolutely ignorant of like matters. 

Mr. Daorraas, in reference to the question of the logical powers of 
Japanese students, gave as his experience in the teaching of political 
economy that they did not reason in the way that we would regard as 
direct. From our recognised standards the Japanese »ccm to argue 
round things and arrive at their conclusions in what is to us an in¬ 
direct manner. 

Rex*. Clay McCavlay thought that as regards the radical mental 
phenomena on which character is based, the Japanese people were to be 
characterised by emotionalism rather than by intellectuality. They 
act more upon impulse than from reason. Intellectually thev possess 
intensity of feeling rather than deamet* of perception. They have 
closest affinity with the peoples of the South of Europe. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of December 10th, 1890. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Sodety of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms, No. 1-, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday. December 
10th, i8go, at 4 p.m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been published in the Japan 
Mail were taken as read. 

The President, in opening the meeting, remarked that it was 
probably beyond the memory of a good many present that the late Dr. 
Syle had for many year* been an officer in the Society. Those who 
had known him, however, knew with what devotion he served the 
Society in its earlier days in Japan, and what a constant interest he 
took in its proceedings after he had left Japan. Quite lately he had 
offered his services to act as the Society's deputy in important gather¬ 
ings in England. He was the Society’s first Secretary, and subsequent- 
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|> filled the office* of vice-President Slid President. Irt lS?7 hft read 
a paper before the Society "On Primitive Mask; MptreWly that of 
Japan ,f (sec VoL V, of Society'* TflUWactJcna). He died tn i.oadan, 
October 4lh, tBqo, a very few weeks after the death of tits wife. It 
must be with sincere regret that the Society chronicle* the death of one 

of its founders. , , 

The FrchIDKKT then called on Mr. WigmQrfl to read the joint 
paper hy himself and the laic Dr. Simmons entitled * l Notes on Land 
Tenure and Local Institutions in Old japan/' 

The Phesedekt, after thanking Professor Wig more in the name of 
the Society for tire great trouble lie had taken in editing Dr. Sim man* 
full and valuable times, and generally in preparing the paper, posts™* 
of which thev had just heard read, said there was one point about these 

notes which made them less valuable thin they might otherwise hart 

been,, He referred to the fact that Dr. Simmons had often omitted to 
give authority for his riatementi. Many of these had been gathered in 
conversation with hii Japanese friends; flEtcf a doubt naturally arises 
in one s mind As to how far these are reliable. AH that can be utt *» 
that many of the view* expressed in Dr. Simmons' note* were enter¬ 
tained by the Japanese themselves. What was desiderated in these 
notes waa a clear reference irt every cast to the sauxce of informal*cm, 
whether documentary or oral- This, he understood, had not been done 
hy Df, Simmon*, U WAS inter citing lt> note bow in some respects the 
same thing cropped up no mattH whete we went- Similar Circnm* 
stance* gave rise to similar facts. For exampte it had been noted that 
those Who conducted Legal affairs in these communities were not sup¬ 
posed tn receive any fees. The same rule held in Rome; and in 
England a barrister's payment is in the tyt-1 of ihe law an htritsrftfitin} 
not a fee. Interesting as the extract* rad had been, he wM SUrC that 
members would find in ifte paper when published a Collection of Atill 
more interesting facts and opinions. 

Dr. AsEiltAM said that, although he quite agreed with the remarks 
made by the President, he though* it well to point out that, however 
much Dr. Simmons batl relied 00 his ConverKlttoOi with Japanese, he 
had not relied altogether on such. He bad collected quite a library oT 
book* both printed and in manuscript. Some of these had been Very 
difficult to obtain, being collect ions Of traditions which had come down 
tor Centuries before being put down on paper. It WAS matter of deep 
regret that some of the more valuable of these had quite disappeared 
since Dr, Simmons' death, and could nut be traced anywhere. 

Mr. Weghoru slid that in the preface (which he had not read 
10 the meeting), he had catalogued all the mute* Df information used 
by Dr- Simmons; and that wherever It was possible he had obtained 
corroborative Of contradictory evidence from trustworthy source*. In 
all such matter!, there are two distinct sources of infotmarioo, docu- 


ntctlUry and ora!. Where a written law exists nothing most is to be 
done* But there are many traditions an J customs for which no written 
liw e&ti; for these information must he oral. From some old book 
a written Jaw might he unearthed and translated, which a short con¬ 
versation ivitb an intelligent Japanese would prove to have fallen into 
disuve many years ago* In fact information derived from written law 
was of little value, where inform anon derived from unwritten custom 
was os' supreme importance* In the paper he had indicated where 
documentary or oral would be best* 

Mr. Parangs remarked that having come late he had possibly 
missed portions bearing mate particularly upon Earn] tenure, that is upon 
the relation of tenant and landlord in regard to rent, taxes, and so forth. 
Tile portions he bad heard dealt rather with village custom* than with 
land tenure. Accordingly he wished to know' if Dr. Simmon* had 
collected any information calculated to throw light on a very dart, sub¬ 
ject indeed. 

Mr, WlQHOXR replied that os the subject WAS not OrtC which 
Dr. Himtuoiu had given dose attention to, hi a nates beating on it were 
naturally incomplete. In a part of the paper which had not been read, 
be had himself tried todraw»Ome conclusions, guided in large measure 
bv wlui is known 10 have occurred in Europe. The subject of lanl 
ttnUic in Japan lh an exceedingly difficult one. The customs and laws 
no doubt varied greatly from daimyati: to daimyale. A very elaborate 
study of the numerous records preserved all over the country would be 
the first -.tep in attacking the problem, Perhaps fifty years hence, the 
Asiatic Society may be prepared to give the aubject a lucid discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of J unwary 14th, t §9 1. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held rn the 
J-’ncicly'fl Rooms, No, ty, Tsakiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, January 14th, 
rhgl, at 4 p.m., Kev* Dr. Amtrman. Vice-President, In the chair. 

The minute* of last meeting were taken as read. 

The election was announced of the lb Hewing gentlemen as resident 
members of the Society Dr. J. LOnhoIm, L- van rfe Polder, Esq,, W* 
15, Mason, h.vq., C, Meriwether, Esq, 

Thu Chairman then called on Mr, Piggott to reld his paper on "The 
Music of the Japanese/' 

The CHAIRMAN thanked the Author in the name of the Society for 
hi* valuable and instructive paper. In the early years nf the Society, 
Dr, Syle and a little later Dr. Vceder. had taken up some points in 
connection with Japanese music - f and sciJi earlier Dr, Muller had 
written in the Japan Mail on the subject. Nothing, 10 far as he 
knew, had been dene lately; and Mr. Figgott's present paper, which 



seemed much more technical and complete than any of hi* prede¬ 
cessor* cannot fail to be an extremely valuable addition to the Soci¬ 
ety** Transaction*. He would also convey the thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Yamasc for his kindness in illustrating the different tuning* of 

the "Koto. 

Mr. Milk* said that the President, by hi* reference* to the work 
of Dr. Svte and Prof. Vceder. had given to the meeting the early 
history of what had been done by the Asiatic Society relating to the 
Music of Japan. However, one more reference might be made, and 
• that was to the discussion which took place some 15 years ago or 
thereabouts, respecting some metallic object* which looked like coal 
•cuttle*. These, which had been dug up in some parts of the Empire, 
were too old to allow the supposition that they were really what they 
looked like. But what were they ? Were they ornament* for temples ? 
Were they helmets, or were they bells? The bell theory might be 
considered as having a diatant relationship with the subject now under 
discussion. Bells were musical instruments, and they had en 
spoken of as such by the author of the valuable paper the meeting 
had just heard. Just aa Japanese music was difficult to reproduce 
on European instruments. Mr. Piggott told as that the music of our 
own bells was difficult to reproduce. Thi* Mr. Milne regarded as 
being possibly a fault in our bells ^arising from the difficulties in 
manufacture—it being an unusually difficult matter to cast a bell free 
from beau and with the desired note. Referring to the work of Dr. 
Sylc and Prof. Vccdcr, Mr. Milne was of opinion that this had been 
too lightly touched upon. If he remembered rightly these gentlemen 
showed that the number of vibrations per second in any of the note* 
of the Japanese scale did not correspond with the number of vibrations 
per second in any of the notes in the European scale. W hat might 
this indicate? Possibly certain physiological differences between 
Eastern and Western organization. In the East and in the \Nest 
the same emotion* existed, but these were satisfied by different quan¬ 
tities. The Western* for example satisfied these feelings of pleasure 
by combinations or the rhythmical succession of one set of note*, whilst 
the Easterns filled a similar gap with the combinations. &c., resulting 
from another set of notes. Another subject Mr. Milne said he would 
like to hear about, was the history of Japanese music. If you knew 
the history of a subject, the better were you abte to understand it— 
music had to do with muses, now who were the muses of Japan ?— 
the Beethovens. Mozart*, and Handels for example? Has Japanese 
music been developed along the same line* as European music or 
along different line* ? In all nation* we first had the recitative, then 
let us say the tom tom, *0 that primitive music possibly began with 
one note. After that came instruments of a higher organization, with 
2 or 3 notes, and now we had our pianos with is notes. Had Japanese 
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mtiB-EE had an evolution along 01 ml tar Lines, and if it had, to whan stage 
.had it reached f Posaihtv it had been evahtd in a inmncr totally 
ditlcFent, Certainly as it st(iad T so far as Europeans were concerned* 
its funttions wue not the same. Europeans Certs inly derived pleasure 
from European music, but a* the author of the teamed paper had 
hinted, it could not be tuid that when the lights were out and the ihtyi 
drawn Europeans derived pleasure fmrn the twanging of the jaiehrn, 
Japanese liked Japanese music, and Europeans liked European music, 
to whether the reason was a fu utter Of education or physiological 
difference it was bard to say. 

In reply to Mr. ftlitnc, Mr, PlGOOTT mentioned, a® among the great 
composers of Japan, Ytusulwthi and his pupils. After the first few 
venerations, however, thy names Were Lost, The music that is played 
at the present day is about joo years old. 

In reply to a question put by Dr. Dll Sola, u CO the character of 
the Gekkin scale, Mr. PlGQoTT said that the Gckkin W 3 A Chinese, And 
used fret notes depending on pressure, so that it was impossible to find 
any dt finite scale Oil lb 

Captain BPIKKtrEV asked v/hy, if Japanese and Western music could 
be represented on the same Kale, it was SO difficult for Europeans to 
remember Japanese tunes, 

Mr, fiQ-QOTT *»id that wftt due to tlio prevalence of awkward inter, 
vala, to which the Western car was not accustomed- Some of these 
Intervals were indued very extraordinary, Nevertheless. when one's 
attention was given specially to it, it was possible to remember Japan¬ 
ese tunes. lie had himself been aide to remember six tunes, in one 
year. As Dr* Du Bois suggested. It was possible to play any Japanese 
nine on the piano. 

Dr- Divees expressed his Boise of the importance of the contribution 
which Mr. Figgott had made to the Society Upon Japanese music- By 
its fulness of treatment from the artistic aspect of the subject it seemed 
to attend opportunity ol studying the peculiarities and possibilities of 
Japanese music to an extent not hitherto within the Tc.lth of most 
persons- They were therefore greatly indebted to the author for his 
paper. He would have Seen by the comments already made that lie 
was not to expect general acquiescence in the soundness of all bis 
views, but no doubt that would not disappoint -o earnest a student 
Of the subject provided that he saw his work become, as it probably 
would, the basis of further investigations by Others along the same 
line*. Dr, Divers himself could not admit with the author that to 
the adoption Of the system of equal temperament in instrumental music 
was due the recognition o: the nature or the emotional effects of dif¬ 
ferent muftsc* The emotional effect was due to the nature of successive 
musical intervals m a piece, EWt Upon the pitch of Iho notes. Equal 
temperament was an unnatural deviation from the natural «cale T valu- 


rife only, though mcnt highly «>. because of the possibilities it gave 
iQ such a simple irnitntment as the piano of reproducing tech elaborate 
harmonised dfftcfc*. Now the author* adapting the *qua 3 temperament 
Beak as the standard Western Male, and then submitting the Japanese 
scale to a similar smoothing down or equalising F™™« could hardly 
have failed in making the two scales fit in or overlap as it were. But 
thb, it wemed to the speaker, was setting aside the peculiarities dia- 
lEnguishiin; the systems rather than accounting for them. There yet 
remained, however, much in this part of his trtaimert of the subject 
that made the author's investigation very interesting and important. 
There was one Other part of the paper Dr- Divers would be glad to 
be allowed to notice* in the Hope of Having it made clearer, which 
was that Upon the fail of the accent In tile bar of Chinese drum music* 
Mr. piggptl had stated the last note of the bar was the accented note. 
How could this be ? Was not mutic measured by the recurrence of 
the accented EU>[e* and these notes conventionally made the first of 
the bars? A reporter of anv music whatever which was capable of 
being Iriicn down Would always make the accented note* begin the 
bats?and therefore would treat Chinese drum musk in the same way, 
Would* therefore, the author kindly explain how he had formed the 
opinion that the accented notrt went last in the bar* 1 

In replv co Fr, Diver*’ questions* Mr. EHodoTT said that he laid so 
much mess on the equal temperament scale simplv became it was 
the scale on which modem music was based. Practically there was 
no snch ihing as the diatonic or the Pythagorean scale. Ah to the 
accent in Chinese music falling on the Iwt note of the bar, h w.-.s 
certain!*' ;o r the preceding notes leading up to the accented note which 
ended the bar. 

The Chaiaw*?!, before declaring the meeting adjourned* drew the 
attention of members to the fact that there were now in Japan complete 
■et* Of movable music type, with which it was possible <0 get very good 
printing done. 


Meeting of February mh* 1691, 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was field in the 
Society-H Room*. No. 17, Tsukiji* TftkyO. on Wednesday* February 
ITth* Iftgi, at 4 p-ra., N. J. Hnnncn* E*q., President. in the chair. 

The minute* of last meeting were taken as read. 

Mr. Clement read i paper on the 1 ‘ Ml to Civil War." 

After some discussion, the President CWtveycd the thanks of the 
Society to the author for llU interesting paper. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Meeting n? March nth, tttijr, 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of J.1 pan w r as held in the 
Society's Rooms, No- 17, T*ukiji, Ti>kvO, on Wednesday March nth, 
1S91, N. j- Hrinncn, Esq,, President, itt the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The election of 6. J. 31 . SehuiT, £«{., as a member of the Society 

wa* announced. 

The President intimated that, in consequence n! the sudden and 
lifflentcd death of the Honourable J. F. Swift, United States Minister to 
Japan, the Society would show its respect for hii memory by ad¬ 
journing the present meeting till Tuesday, March 17th, at 4 p.in. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of March 17th, 1 Srjr. 

A general meeting of the Amalie Society of Japan was held in the 
Society 1 ! Roams. No. 17, Tsukiji, TnkyO, on Tuesday, Marth 17th, iSyi, 
at 4 p.m., Rev. Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of fast meeting were read and approved. 

The Clt'ERMAS then introduced Mr. Van tie Polder who read a paper 
entitled " An Abridged History of the Copper Coins of Japan." 

Ihe Sjusb-etary read a supplementary communication from Mr. 
Wigmore, who w r aa unfortunately prevented from attending the meet- 
mg. 

The ^haieuIiVS said they must bear in mind that Mr. van de Polder 
had not only condensed ihe work of eight Or ten >xajs T investigation 
or this (abject, but he had also, hi* paper being long and wnwwhat 
technical, taken on himself the further labour of preparing an abstract 
o£ it, to which they had just had the pleasure of lilicning. For that, 
and for his kmdnts* in bringing hm large collection of copper coins, 
the society was much indebted to him. and die Chairman had much 
pleasure in extending to him the tEianks of the members. 

Dr. Knui remarked that in (he earlier part of the [taper Mr. van de 
Voider reptatedly spoke of the tribute brought IO japan from Korea, 
which included. Chinese silver and gold coins. Were any of lltcHe Still 
in eiiilcncr J 

Mr. VAff PL- P 0 LDE.lt said he had spoken simply Of silver and gold—- 
not in the form of coins. The Erat coins made in Japan Were of silver 
and gold brought from Chinn. 

Dr. Ktto* had been Interested by the thought that light might be 
thrown 011 the history of that time in japan, if coins then brought 
were still In existence. There were many thing* that people were 
inclined to doubt, ihe invasion of Korea and Indeed most of the occur¬ 
rence! alleged to have taken ptace before the 4th century. Uqt of 
Course silver and gold, other than coins, would leave no trace behind. 
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^T r . VAJ) p* Foloe* said it was tiHttd that the Empress J m B° 
u .rhi bach from Korea a coin shaped like a hied, hut a( that he hid 
found rtq sign. Thert was a person in Usakl who Had a specimen o 

the first Sliver coin struck in japan. 

The CHAIRS noticed that Mr. van d* Folder Had several CP.na .0 
his collection to which were attached image* of Dtii&oku/u^ujtn and 
; were these tare? 

Mr. van PH Potor* said they were rare. They were tolled 
tit t, and were Sendai coins. When they were first -U^k *0™ were 
made specially OH offering* U temples, and hence the goda, and the 

name A/tyii j rre- . . 

Mr DlXOM said Chat would fiirniill the anaWef to ft question that was 
MkeJ in NoUt W y«™Vt ^ D^emfrer last, whether there were COIRS 
Struck in japan hearing the guardian angel of japan, 

Tiic meeting shortly afterwards dispersed. 


Meeting of Mftrch x&lh, i8ql. 


K Qonl M««1B «f «* ABatic Socirty of japan won h«!d In th« 
Public Hall. Yokohama, on March iSih, HMH, »■■ SI P »- *>■ J- 


Esq., President, in the chair- 
The minutes of the last meeting were taken as icad. 

The President introduced Captain Taylor, U, K. N-. who gave a 
lecture on ■' The Nicaraguan Canal in relation to the Commerce of 

Japan/' 

A vote of thanks to the lecturei terminated the meeting. 


Meeting of April 8th, iSgf* 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No, 17, T«iViJL Tskyfl, tm Wednesday, April Eth. i&JC 

at 4 p.m,. the Rev. Pr. Atnerman, Vice President in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were taken as lead. 

The election of the Rev. G, U Pemn as On ordinary member wU 

announced, , 

Mr, A. £ 1 * Lay a paper on ' The Funeral Rite* of Japan ' wtw read 

by the HeCOlding Secretary. 

The Ci 1 Almas?* said he was sure the meeting would accoid it* thanks 
10 Mi, Lay lor hi* interesting paper, and to the Recording Secretary 

for reading it. . 

Mr, Ci.mtiiiT said in regard to the abolition of tlie custom or jiftuh*. 
he believed that Mitsukufll, the second Tokugawa Frlnce of Mito. might 
Claim the honour af being one of the earliest, if not himself the eaihest, 
to discontinue the practice. At the time of hit rather t death Miraukstni, 
anticipating that the practice would be fulJuwed, gave strict order* 
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ig-ainil It, It ivia also singular that the Mite Princes and people, 
though they hid veiy little! sympathy with Buddhism, retimed the 
Buddhist CHrraotlY or butijL Theic aiiotljer custom—he did net 
know whether it was peculiar to Milo—that of buri.llft takeng place at 
niyf,t, which was vud to have been ordered by Nariaki. the leader of 
the Jvi party in the present Century, the intention being that funeral* 
should lie conducted with as little pomp and expense A> possible* 

in reply to the Chairman, 

Mr* CttUBStT said he coutd give no reason why the Buddhist funeral 
ceremony bad been retained in MilO, 

Mr, D]id.^ pointed out licit ihe custom ot burying the dead at night 
had a parallel in former times in the interment of famcniE men irt 
England. Addison, for instance, was buried 111 Westminster Abbey at 
night. 

Mr. ■Ct-BMcfrt said he had somewhere heard a remark about the 
Japanese being Shintoist in lift and HuJijliisl in death. 

|>F, Uu BulS then read a short p.,per descriptive of the and 

its musical IClkt- 

Dr. Kkott followed with a longer paper on ■■ Japanese Musical 
Stiles/’ 

At tin; cEosc votes of thanks were accorded 10 Dr, Du Eoii and Dr, 
Knott for their interesting pipers, and the meeting adjourned* 


Meeting of May .13th, l%!« 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of japan wis held in the 
Society’s Rooms, Xo. 17, Tnukiji, Tofeyn, on Wednesday* May 13th, 
iSgc* lit 4 p.m.. the E^ev, Dr, Arncrman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were taken as read. 

The Recording Sccrctaiy announced that it tlie nest general meeting 
there would L_ presented for consideration and fma| action a Revision 
□f the Kqciety'B Constitution and By-Law*. Froof copies of the 
proposed Revision were at the disposal of the members and would be 
supplied on application to the Recording Secretary, 

Major-General I'almer read a pastor on J1 Hana*awa$e T a Japanese 
Garni; of Cards/' 

In the discussion that followed, Me**r&, Clay MacCaulay, Knott, and 
Wigmoffi took pan. 

flic CEjairman conveyed the thanks of the meeting to General Palmer 
for Ms interesting paper and declared the meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of June loth. tSjjt. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in (he 
Society's, Rooms, Mo, 17, TiUlkiJI, T*ky&, on Wednesday, June loth, 
t8yi, at 4 p.m., N, J Hnntien, Esq., President, in the chair. 
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The Corresponding Secretary announced the election as ordinary 
members of J. F. Lowder, Esq., Rev. G. T. Smith, and Rev. J. McKim. 

A short note by Mr. Aston, in reply to certain criticisms of Mr. Parker, 
was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

A paper on M The Habits of the Blind in Japan** was read by J. M. 
Dixon. Esq. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out an omission in the paper, which had 
neglected to mention the fact that the practice of usury was common 
among blind men, and brought them considerable unpopularity from the 
strict way in which they treated their debtors. 

The President in the name of the Society thanked the author for 
his interesting paper. 

Dr. C. G. Knott then read a paper ** On the Summer Climate of 
Karuicawa. 

The President after conveying the thanks of the Society to the 
author for his instructive paper, remarked by way of criticism of the 
Kaxuizawa climate that the great range of daily temperature at Karai- 
xawa seemed to him likely to be trying on the health. Dr. Knott 
explained, however, that the rise and fall were not sudden or arbitrary, 
but marked the difference between cool nights and warm days, the 
nights being specially cool. Mr. Wlgmore expressed surprise that 
one month's observations only bad been placed before them; could 
these results be looked upon aa thoroughly representative? Dr. Knott 
replied that, considering the nature of the results and the normal wea¬ 
ther experienced, he was inclined to be satisfied with their essential 
trustworthiness. Mr. Lowell expressed a wish that the a a.m. readings 
had been taken, as, in certain tropical countries he had visited, the night 
colds were simply excessive, and a peculiar danger to health. Dr. Knott 
however, pointed out that the minimum readings were taken regularly, 
and seldom registered more than »• C below the observation at 6 a.m. 

The Rev. Clay MacCauley pointed out that the mean temperature 
during the month was a very unsafe guide in judging of the climate 
of a place. He thought the most important features of a good climate 
were an equable temperature with small daily range and a dry atmos¬ 
phere. It hardly seemed that Karuirawa fulfilled the conditions. Along 
the west coast the rainfall was very much less according to the statistics 
just given; could not a pleasanter summer resort be found there ? 

Dr. Knott replied that in drawing general conclusions regarding the 
climate of a place we must pay attention to all the means and ranges 
and not merely to the temperature means. A comparatively small 
rainfall was, however, no advantage if the moisture were present all the 
same in the form of great humidity. Fushiki with its small rainfall and 
high humidity was not the place for a foreigner to go to who was 
seeking fresh air. 

The Revision of the Constitution of the Society, as announced at the 
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last meeting was laid before the meeting. On the motion of Mr. 
Tison, seconded by Dr. Amerman, the Twenty-four Articles of the 
Constitution as printed in proof copy were adopted unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annua] General Meeting of members of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, 33rd. Juns, 1891, yesterday in the 
rooms of the Society in Tsukiji, TdkyO. Rev. Dr. Amerman piesided, 
and there was a large attendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been already published, 
were confirmed. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Percival Lowell, entitled “ A Compari¬ 
son of the Japanese and Burmese Languages.” 

The Chairman thanked Mr Lowell for his interesting paper, and 
invited discussion. 

Mr. J. M. Dixon expressed the great delight with which he had 
listened to the paper, which he said was full of electricity. It was 
extremely pleasant to have heard Mr. Lowetl racrety as a mental 
gymnastic. Not being a student either of Japanese or of Burmese he 
could not speak as to the value of Mr. Lowell's conclusions, but in any 
case they were extremely suggestive. 

Rev. G. T. Smith asked whether Mr. Lowell could make any com¬ 
parison as to mathematics: how far could the Burmese count ? 

Mr. Lowsix could not answer that question. The Burmese derived 
their numerals from the Palu. Their numerals, so far as he could see, 
presented no resemblance to the Chinese or Japanese. But such 
languages could not be taken in the same way as wc would our own 
languages. 

The Chairman had expected that a paper upon such a subject would 
have given rise to a most animated discussion, and in that respect he 
had been disagreeably disappointed. However, he was sure all had 
shared in high enjoyment of Mr. Lowell's paper, and if criticism were 
not passed that must no doubt be referred to the genera] pleasure the 
paper had given. He thanked Mr. Lowell in the name of the society. 

Mr. Lowell was sorry* that Mr. Dixon had spoken of electricity 
because that meant shocks, and that was just what he did not want to 
give. He had cut out the best parts, just that he might not do so. 

Mr. Dixon suggested that shocks might be of a pleasurable nature. 

Mr. Lowell and the Chairman having invited further discussion, 

Mr. Droppers said Mr. Lowell seemed to approach the subject of 
language from a living, human nature point of view. His paper was a 
very living presentation of the subject, but the question was: Could not 
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ihtr same thing be wtUi itmost arty hv languages, for human 

nature watt necessarily very much Alike all otcr the world ? 

Mr, LOWS.LI. said the question mi#it be answered logically—thus if 
it could be done with ail language* he was not Wrong in doing it with 
two; and nest, if it could no: bo done with all languages and he wM 
wrong in doing it, then he wit right.—(Laughter.} It was the cotn. 
htnation or at! the coincidences that made the thing Impressive. Ii was 
not a question of verbs, or of adjectives, nr uf pronOLtnS, Of of numerals, 
or any One of these things separately, but of all them occurring con- 
corn it anti v. Take our own languages, and See how many of them could 
be compared on these Kite* or thoughts. He wsa of opinion that 
Chinese, Korean, Japan**?, and Burmese were all of the same family, 
though that war not proved yet, 

Mr. Ao.tSfltZr as it visitor, availed himnclfof the Chairman's invitation,, 
to say that Mr, Uwcll’s comparison would hold :;0Oi! with any nations, 
in which there was A Similarity of original methods of thought, for there 
v.e/e only a few ways in which men could think. 

Mr. Lowiru* contended that the comparison could not he made 
verbally, and for it one muEt go back to the form* or Thought. 

Rev, G. T. SutTFi asked whether in Burmese there was not A word skt. 
used as the Japanese used turu, 

Mr, Lowe CL thought there was such a word, hut did not know 
whether it was so used nr not. but pointed out that Burmese had not 
yet reached the Agglutinative stage. 

Dr. Dr yeas asked whether Mr, Lowell meant that the two languages 
had a common origin* or that in the court* of time languages that had 
a common origin lost their common word* but in the most marvellous 
wav preserved their common thought*. 

Mr, LoWfcLL meant that they were of the same family. 

Dr.. Dev Ed s thought Mr. Lowell's paper ■uggesud rather a common 
racial origin becaunc their language showed a common primitive order 
of thought. 

Rev. Clay McCauley instanced the case of tribes nf North American 
Indians to -shon- that people closely allied might evolve different 
Language*. 

Dr, FLtJKCffZ expressed the opinion that the Burmese and Japanese 
languages were entirely different, anil cited various paints to prove his 
contention., 

The meeting then proceeded to general business, 

Mr. CjUMBnuux read the fallowing Report l— 

REPORT Or TFlE COUNCIL. FOR THE SESSION 
OCTOBER, lS|)Q—JVTtB* 1S91. 

The session ntrW brought to S cEm* his been a highly productive one. 
Two Parts of the volume of ,l Tfinnetlon*" for the current year 
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(Vol. XIX J have already been published, and a third is in the ptintr'r's 
binds, 

Ten General Meetings of the Society have been tic.fi! in TafcyA, 
at which thirteen papers have been read, and two in Yokohama, at one 
of which a paper was read, while at the Other a popular lecture wag. 
delivered. A glance at Appcndiv A will suffice to show how great is 
the variety of subjects that have been treated. The Society ha* further¬ 
more endeavoured to enlist In the cause of Japanese studies even lhone 
who do mu belong to its ranks, by issuing pH pamphlet form A series a£ 
Quinlan* on the subject of Japanese l-and Tenure. Copies of this 
pamphlet, both in English and Japanese, have been distributed 
throughout the country to missionaries, school teachers, and other* 
whow Opportunities may enable them TO give assistance in a matter of 
such intercut to the student of eatty Japanese taw and tustomsu 

The tist of Exchanges {Appendix S) given the titles of the periodical 
publications of other learned roeietius which are at the disposal of the 
members in the [{(jailing-room, Nq, 17. Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

The Treasurer's s tat em en t (Appendix L'j bears, witness 10 the satisfac- 
lory condition of the Society Ttom a financial point of view, This it is 
that hu permitted of the netting apart Of a sum of J300 for the 
purchase or sundry valuable books (HI Japan, and far the purpose of 
enabling Protestor J. H. Wigmore to carry out the plan of translating 
and editing several volumes relating to civil and commercial customs 
and 10 judicial matters under die ToktJgiwU. Shogunatc. 

The Society has sustained the fog* of One of its founders and most 
valued Honorary Member*, Lhe Res. [>r. E. W„ Syje. who passed away 
at an advanced age, respected and regretted by all. The general 
membership Of the Society has slightly increased, bearing witness |p 
I he sustained interest felt in the Society's labours both here and beyond 
sen. 

The Council aje pleaded to be able to announce that they have con- 
deded art arrangement whereby the library' has been placed in No, 17, 
TiUluji, and a reading room far member-. Opened in connection with it. 


Appendix A , 

LIST OF PAPER* BEAD 6CFOHB TIED 5«lfcTV 
DUBJJiti THE MUlBIttK lSgO-t8gi + 

" The Depth of the Pacific oft the East, Coast oi Japan, with a 
Comparison of other Oceanic Depth*/' by Hear-Admiral Q. E, Bel¬ 
knap, U. M. 

" Mental Characteristics of the Japanese/’ by Waiter Detiing 1 E^, 
“Notes on Land Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan/' by the 
late Dr. D, B. Simmons and Fiof. J, H. Wigmore, 
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14 The Miwicof the Japanese" by F. T. Esq, 

‘■The G^Mrn Mortal Seale," by Dr, F. Du Bow; ■'Remarks on 
JapanCM Musical Scale," by Dr. C. G. KrtOlt. 

‘■The MUo Civil Ww" by E. W. Clement, Ksq, 

“Abridged History of the Copper Coins al Japan*' by Leon van 
de Polder, Eaq- 

+ "The Fun end Ritel of Japan * ,p by A. H, Lay* Esq. 

41 H ffea-dTTJUf, a Japanese game of Cards,” by Major-General 
H. S. Palmer, R. £. 

■■ Reply to Dr. Parker, TI by W. G. Aston, Esq,. C- M- G- 
■‘The Habits of the Blind in Japan." by J. M, Dixon, Esq, 

“The Summer Climate of KimDltw*," by Dr. C, G.. Knott. 

'"A Comparison of the Japanese and. Burmese Languages, 1 " by 
Perciva] Lowell, Etfq, 

A Lecture Oft "The Nicaraguan Canal in relation to the Commerce 
of Japan" was delivered by Captain Taylor U. 5 , N- 


Appendqc D . 

List ov Exchanges. 

Academy of Natural Sciences* Philadelphia} Proceeding*, 

„ „ SdonccE of Finland (Acta EocicLatis Stienlianim Finnic**), 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society oF India; Journal, 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Geographical Society, New York; Bulletin and Journal. 

,, Oriental Society, New Haven ; Journal. 

,* Philological Afiiociation, Go&ton; Transaction* and Journal. 

„ Philosophical Society, Philadelphia ; Proceedings. 

Annakn des K. K^Natnr Hist. Hof mu scum, Wien. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Anthropologlitchen Grtellsthalt m Wien; Mtttheituogen. 

Asia ti C Society of Bengal; Journal and Proceeding?. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, 

( * Museum, Sydney. 

Gataviaascb GemXJtiChap; Notulen. Tidjschrift. Verbandlungen. 
Boston Society of Natural History; Proceeding*. 

Bureau of Ethnology,’, Annual Reports, Washington. 

„ „ EduLation, Circular? of Information, Washington. 

California Academy of Sciences. 

„ State .Mining Bureau; Report. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder; Shanghai, 

Cochi nchinc Franchise, Excursions et RteoitnaisancM, Saigon. 

Cosmo* ; di .Guido Cora, Turin, 
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Clnidtln Institute, Toronto; Proceedings and Reports,. 

Deutschen GcxUichaft fur Nairn- md Vdtterkundc, Oitarieti*, Toky&: 
Miiiheilungen. 

Geological Surrey of India; Records, 

GeC^raptiicat and. Natural History Surrey of Canada. 

Hamlsll Museum, With, 

Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology; Buileiin. 
Papers etc, 

Imperial Observatory, Rio Janeiro, 

ii Russian Geographical Society; Bulletin and Report*, 

II Society Of the Friends of Natural Science (Moscow), Section 
of An thropology and Ethnography; Transactions 
IwpfitiaJ University of Japan, College of Science; Journal, 
japan Weekly Mail, Yakobornu. 

Johns UofUoi University Publications, Baltimore. 

Journal Asiaiiquc, Paris, 

Raiierliche LeopoldLnisclic Carol inifiehe Deutsche Akademie der Natur- 
for&chcr; V'erhandJungen, Nova Acta. 

Musde Guimel, Lyons, Annates et Rtvue, etc, 

OesterfeichiSche Morufetthrift fur .Jen Orient. 

Ohservatorio Astronomic# National de Taeubaya, Anu.irig Mexico, 

n MeteoiolQgitj'mi, Monte Video, 

Ornithologijcher Verein in Wain, Mitthelfungen. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain ; Journal, etc, 

IT If Pi J Bombay Branch; Journal, 

nr 14 m , Ceylon Branch; journal and Proceedings. 

n .1 ti i China Branch; JoamaJ, 

m m h, , Straits Branch; Journal, 

hi Dublin society, Scientific Transactions. 

n Geographical Society i Proceedings. 

i« n 44 New South Wales Branch. 

i, Society, La don; Proceedings, 

Of Edinburgh; Proceedings, 

* ti t4 New South Wales, 

„ ., of Tail mini a, 

n ti of Queensland. 

SeUmological Society of Japan; Transactions, 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington DX.; Reports, etc. 

Soclcdad Geografica de Madrid; Boleim. 

p, dc Geographic de Lisboa, BoJetin, Lisbon. 

Societd Aeadcmique I ndo-Chin cjise, SaEgon. 

f dc Geographic: Bulletin et Compte Rendu dcs Sdancts, Paris, 

IF do Etudes Japonaisoi, Chingwe*, etc., SaEgon, 

„ d'AnthropoTogie dc Paris; Bulletins el Mlmrireq. 

Tr d f Ethnographic. Bulletin, Parts. 
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Sociftf Ncuchateloisc de Geographic, Bulletin. Neochatel. 

Sydney. Council of Education. Report. 

University of Toronto. 

United State* Geological Survey. 

„ „ Department of Agriculture. 

Verein* fur Erdkunde, Leipzig: Mitthcilungen. 

Zciiachrtft der Deutschcn Morgenlirvdiichcn Gescllschaft, Leipzig. 







Appendix C. 

Accounts ron the Year ending May jist, rSqjr. 


Da. 

To Hakubumha for Printing.. •• 4 ao '*4 

„ „ ., Stationery . 45 *3 

„ Pottage. a *-°7 

„ Imurancc of Library and Transaction*. 3 J * 5 ° 

„ Illustration* Ac. for Transaction*.*6 68 

„ Carriage of Books . 11.00 

„ Yokohama Public Hall .. 

„ .. 6.00 

„ Japan Directory. a -°° 

„ Error in Last Year'* Account.10.00 

584.6a 

Balance 1825.06* 

2409.66* 

Ck. 

By Balance from Last Year.*** 4*434 

„ Entrance Fee* . 75 -°° 

,, Life Subscription* ... • • * a8.oo 

„ Yearly Subscriptions. .. 743 *°o 

■„ Sale of Transaction*. .. •• 3 a 7 * 10 

„ Interest at Bank ..22.t5* 


2409.68* 

J. N. Seymour. Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 


C. S. Eby.l 
A. Tison. [ 


Auditors. 


June 2t*t, 1891. 

The Chairman explained, in justice to the Treasurer and the Bank 
as well, that the error referred to in the accounts arose from no laxity 
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of thein, but that one of the member* paid into the Bank twice as 
much as he ought to have paid, and they had to pay him back. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The election of Officers and Councillors for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows:— 


President —B. H. Chamberlain. Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— Rev. Dr. G. W. Knox. James Troup, Esq. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—J. M. Dixon, Esq. 

Recording Secretaries —A. Tison, Esq. J. K. Goodrich, Esq. 
Treasurer —J. N. Seymour, Esq. 

Librarian —J. McD. Gardiner, Esq. 


Councillors : 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Amerman 
Dr. E. Divers. 

Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 
Rev. Clay MacCaulcy. 
Rev. Dr. D. Macdonald. 


Rev. T. M. MacNair. 
W. B. Mason, Esq. 
R. Masujima, Esq. 
Dr. H. Weipcrt. 

J. H. Wigmore, Esq. 


The Chairman said they had all hoped to have the pleasure of the 
presence of Judge Hannen, but he had written saying it was impossible 
for him to be present, and asking the Chairman to thank the members 
for electing him as President, and to express the sorrow he felt in 
severing his active connection with them, and also the interest he 
should always take in their prosperity.—{Applause.) In conclusion. 
Dr. Amerman expressed the deep regret with which the members viewed 
the loss of Judge Hannen and Dr. Knott, and their high estimate of 
the most valuable sen-ices rendered to the society by those gentlemen. 







LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Honorary Members. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B., Athenaeum Club, London. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, C.I.I.R., London. 

Arthur, W. Rear-Admiral, e/o Messrs. Hallett A Co., Trafalgar Square, 
London. 

Aston, W. G., c.M.o., Woodland, Seaton, Devon. 

Day, Prof. Geo. E„ Yale College, New Haven. Conn., U. S. A. 

Edkins, Rev. Joseph, D.D., Shanghai. 

Franks, A. W., c jo Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
London, a.c.,'England. 

Nordcnskjold. Baron /V., Stockholm. 

Rein, Prof. J. J.. Bonn am-Rhein, Germany. 

Satow, Ernest M., c.M.o., Montevideo. 

Wade, Sir Thomas F.. x.c.a., Athcnxum Club, London. 

Whitney, Prof. W. D„ New Haven, Conn., LL S. A. 


Liyr Members. 

Anderson, r.RX.S., W., 2 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London W. 
Atkinson, B.sc., R. W., Cardiff. Wales. 

Bisxet, r.L.s., J., 78, Yokohama. 

Blanchct, Rev. C. T.. Bolton, Lake George. New York. 

Brauns. Prof. Dr. D., Halle University, Germany. 

Brown, Captain A. R.. Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Carson, T. G., Bannficld, Coleraine, Ireland. 

Clarkc-Thomhill, T. B.. Ruston Hall, Kettering. Northamptonshire, 
England. 

Cooper, LL.D., C. j., Hampton Lodge, Stourton near Stour Bridge, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Deas, F. W„ 12 Magdala Place, Edinburgh. 

Dillon, E., 13 Upper Phillitnorc Gardens, Kensington, London, S. W. 
Dixon, M. A.. Rev. William Gray, Warrnambool, Victoria, Australia. 
Eaves. Rev. Geo., Poste Restantc, Denver. Colorado. U. S. /V 
Fcating. D., Newport, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 

Fletnmich, 0 . C., Alton House, Roehampton, England. 
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Flowers, Miittte, National Lnion CJub, Albemar’e Street, London r \Y* 
Gowlartd, W., c> F. Uijlon Biq., 13 Upper Pbillimore Gardena, Kensing¬ 
ton, Londcm. S. W* 

Gribble, Henry, 134 Fear! Str«l. New Yojfk 
Hall, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co,, New York. 

Holm*. C,, F.L.6., The Red House. Bialcy Heath, Kent, England* 
Kinch, Edward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. 

Liberty. Luvnby, 13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. England, 
Lyman, Benjamin Smith, State Geological Survey Qftics, Philadelphia* 
Pa,, U. S* A. 

Macbgan, Robert, 9 Cadogjm Place, Bclgrave Square, London. 

MaLan, Rev. C. S t , West CVirf Uni], Bournemouth, England, 

Marshall, D.Lu, T„ 48 McCormick Black, Chicago, IlL, U. S, A. 
Marshall, Prof,. Queen's College, Kingston. Canada. 

Morse, W. H„ c/o MeS-Srs, Smith, Baker it Co., 7S Yokohama. 

Napier, 1L M*. Glasgow, Scotland. 

Olcott. Colonel Henry S„ Advar, Midru, India. 

O’Neill, John, Trafalgar House, Favrnham, Kent, England. 

Parker, E. II., British Consulate, Pagoda Island, yiA Hongkong. 

Hggott, F, T,, 36 Eaton Terrace, London, S, W, England. 

Saww, F, A„ G Qucenaborough Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W„ 
England. 

TompVtn>a>n, M.. Franche Ball, near Kidderminster. England. 

Trower, H, Seymour, 53 Montagu Square, London. \V. 


GfUUMARV MfttBEJUt. 

Akimato, Viscount, Sura gad ai, Tokyo. 

Amerman, D.D., James, L.. tq Tsukiji, T&ltyS, 

Andrew*, Rev, Walter, Hakodate* 

Afrivet, J. B., Koishikawa, Kanatomi’ChiJ, Tfllyo. 
liaeU, M.D., E., tl Kaga YrahUti, HcmgO. TflkyO, 

Baker, Colgate, Kobe, 

Batchelor, Rev, J„ t o Rev, Walter Andrews Hakodate. 
Bkkerstcth, Right Reverend Bishop, 1i Sakue-chfl, Siuba, TflkyO. 
Bigelow, Dr. W- S r . Boston, Bass, U. S, A* 

Booth, Rev. B. is., 17S Bluff, Yokohama, 

Brand ram. Rev. J. U., Kumamoto. 

Brinktev, b.a., Capt, Frank, 7 Nugitft-chfl. Ni-chOme, Tokyfl. 
Brown. jr„ Matthew. 6 Yokohama, 

Burton, W- K„ 9 Knga Y&ghiki, Hong* T Tokyo* 

Center, Ale*., 4'* Yokohama. 

Chamber tain. W, H., ig Daimachi, Akasaka, Tokyo* 
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Clement. H. W., 30 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Cochran. O.D.. G., Los Angeles. Cal., U. S. A. 

Cocking. S„ 55 Yokohama. 

Conder, J., 13 Nishi-konya-cho. KyObaahi, Tokyo. 

Croickihank, W. J.. 35 Yokohama. 

Dautinner, J., French Legation, Tokyo. 

Dcakin, L. If., ao Yokohama. 

Dc Becker, J. E., 14a Bluff, Yokohama. 

Dcning, Walter, 40 Imai-chO, Axabu, Tokyo. 

Diet/, P-, 70 Yokohama. 

Divers, m.d., r.t.s., Edward, Imperial University, TokyO. 

Dixon, M.A., r.M.t n James Main, 85 MyOga-dani, Koiahikawa, Tokyo. 
Droppers, Garrett, 41 Shin/aka machi, Akasaka, TOkyO. 

Du Bois, M.n. Francis, 48 Tsukiji, TOkyO. 

Duer, Y., Nippon Ytlscn Kaisha Head Office, Tokyo. 

Dumelin, A., Swiss Consul-General, 90-* Yokoharoa. 

Eby, D.D., C. S., 16 Tatsuoka-cho, HongO, TOkyO. 

Enslie, J. J., British Consulate. Kobe. 

Fardel, C. L.. Victoria School, Yokohama. 

Fane-Brandt, J., 145 Yokohama. 

Fcnollota. Prof. E.F., Boston, Mass. U. S. A. 

Francis, Rex. J. M.. 25 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Fraser, J. A.. 143 Yokohama. 

Fraser. Hugh, British Legation, Tokyo. 

Gardiner. J. McD., 40 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Gay, A. 0 ., a Yokohama. 

Giussani, C., 90-B Yokohama. 

Glover. T. B., 53 KOenchi, Shlba, Tokyo. 

Goodrich, J. K., a Yokohama. 

Green, James, 118 Concession, Kobe. 

Green, Rev. C. W., Dover, Del., U. S. A. 

Greene, d.d. D. C„ 24 Nakano-chO, Ichigava. Tokyo. 

Griffis, Rev. W. E., 638 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass., U. S. A. 
Griffiths, E. A., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Groom, A. H.. 35 Yokohama. 

Gubbins, J. H., British Legation, TOkyO. 

Hall, J. C., British Consulate, Nagasaki. 

Hampden, E. M. Hobart, British Legation. Tokyo. 

Hannen, N. J., Judge, British Consulate. Yokohama. 

Hardie. Rev. A., Ottawa, Canada. 

Hattori, IchixO, Educational Department, Tokyo. 

Hellver, T. W., ato Yokohama. 

Hepburn. M.D., L.L.O., J. C., 245 Bluff. Yokohama. 

Hinton, C. H., Kanaaawa. Kaga. 

Hunt. H. J., 62 Concession, Kobe. 




Irwin, R. W., 5 KiridOshi, Sakae-chO, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Inawi, S., 50 Dairokuten cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

James, P. S., 142 Yokohama. 

Jamieson. G., c/o Henry S. King and Co., ComhiH, London, England. 
Jaudon, Peyton. 3 Aoi-chO, Akasaka, TOkyfl. 

Kanda, Naibu. Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Kano, J., Fujimi-cho, ItchOme, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kcil, O., ta Yokohama. 

Kenny. VV. J., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

King, Rev. A. F., ti Sakae-chO, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kirby, J. R., 8 TsukiJi, Tokyo. 

Kirkwood. M., 43 Shinxakanuchi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Knott. D.sc., r.B.1.*., Cargill G„ Royal Society. Edinburgh. 

Knox, d.d. G. W., 37 Tsukiji, TOkyO, 

Lambert, E. B., DOshisha, Kyoto. 

Lay. A. H., British Consulate, Kobe. 

Liscomb, W. S., 41 ShinzakamachJ. Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Lloyd. Rev. A., Toronto, Canada. 

Locnholn, Dr. J„ 8 Kaga Yashiki, HongO, Tokyo. 

Longford. J. H.. British Consulate, Hakodate. 

Lowder, J. F., a8 Yokohama. 

Lowell, Pcrcival, 40 Water St., Boston. Mass., U. S. A. 

MacCaulcy, Rev. Clay, KciOgijuku, Mita, Tokyo. 

Macdonald, m.d., Rev. D., 5 Tsukiji, ToltyO. 

Macnab, A. J., 42 Imai-chO, Axabu, Tokyo. 

MacNair. Rev. T. M.. Mciji-gakuin, Shirokane, Tokyo. 

Mason. W. B., 41 KOcnchi, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Masujima, R., 21 Hiyoshi-chO, KyObashi, Tokyo. 

Mayct, P., 3 Aoi-chO, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

McCauley. Rev. James. 15 SankOxaka, Shirokane, Tokyo. 

McCartec, U.O., D. B., 7 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Meriwether, C., Sendai. 

Miller, Rev. E. Rothesay, Morioka, Iwatc-ken. 

Milne, r.o.s., r.R.s., John, 14 Kaga Yashiki, HongO. Tokyo. 

Munter, Capt., 3 Aoi-chO, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Munxingcr, Rev. K., n Suxuki-chO, Surugadai, TOkyO. 

Odium, E., Coburg, Ontario, Canada. 

Palmer, Maj.-Gcn. H. S„ E.8., 41 Imai-chO, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Pole, Rev. G. H., 6 Concession, Osaka. 

Pownall, C. A. W., M. t. c. E., 3 Aoi-chO, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Quin, J. J., British Consulate, Nagasaki. 

Rentiers, J. B.. British Legation. Tokyo. 

Schurr, G. J. H., 18 Nagata-cho, Ni-chOme, Tokyo. 

Scriba, m.d., J., 13 Kaga Yashiki, HongO, Tokyo. 

Seymour, B. a., M.D., J. N., 15 Masago-chO, HongO. Tokyo. 
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Shand, W. J. S. ( 4-’i, Yokohama. 

Sbaw r Veil- Archdeacon. 13 Iigrira, Koku-chAmc, TOkyth 

Smith, Rev. G. T,, 15a HigashL-kalamaiilis, Komagome, HongO, Tokyo, 

Soper, Rev, Julius. 15 TsU-ksjt. Tofcyfl. 

SpenCcr, Rev. J, 0 .. Aoyima, TblcyC, 

Stone, W. H,„ 3 Aoi-chO, Akasaka, T&kyO+ 

Summer*, Rev. James, 33 -a, Tsuktji, TOkyS. 

Takikt. Dr„ to Nishi-konya-cbh, Kyftboihf, Tokyo. 

Thomas, T *, +g Yokohama. 

Thompson, A, W„ |S Taukiji, TflkyO. 

Thompson, Lady Mary, Cliff End House, Scarborough, England. 

Tir-on, A., Ji.it., t,.L.ii. r 6 Knga Ya-iinki, HongS, TOkyO. 

Trevithick, F. H., Shimbashi: Station, Tokyo* 

Troup, James, Entr. 1 i Consulate, Yokohama, 

TsdcEa, Sen, Shimhori, Azabu, TC'kyO♦ 

Vail. K{ir, MiEton S P , Minami-m.ichi, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Van de PoWei, L-. 3 KiridOthl. Shiba, Tokyo, 

Van der Heyden, H.O., W-, General Hospital, Yokohama. 

VasB-t-litf, T.„ imperia] Russian Legation , T&lryO. 

Waddell, Rev. Hugh. 26 Icbibei-maelii, Ni-cbOtne, Tokyo. 

Wegener. Dr„ G-. iS .Susukteho, Surugadai, Tokyo, 

WnUni A. B r , 10 Yokohama. 

Walsh, T., Kobe. 

Walter, W, B. t 1 Yokohama. 

Warren. Rev. C. F,, Osaka, 

Watson, E. B., 46 Yokohama. 

Weipeit, Dr. H., German Legation, TQkyfi. 

White, Rev. W. J„ 6 Tsukiji, TflkyO. 

Whitney, ‘4.O., Willis Norton, U. S. Legation, Yenokiraka, Akisafc*, 
Tokyo, 

Whittington, Rev. Robert, Azafcu, Tokyfb 
Wigmore, J r H,, 13 M iy amuri-chO, Aiahu, TokyG, 

Wilemin., A. E-, British Legation, TOkyO. 

Wilson, J, A., Hakodate. 

Winstanley, A„ 50 Yokohama. 

Wyckdlf, If* N„, e.o Meiji-gakmn, Shirokstne, Tokyo, 

Vaiabe, bjkj., fL„ Fujitni-cho. KOjimoxhi* Tokyh. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF JAPAN. 

Reriscd June, liSgi. 

NAME AND OBJECTS, 

AtL I. The Name of the Society shall be Teh: Asiatic Society 
OF Japan, 

Art, II. The Object of the Society shall be to collect and publish 
in format ion on, subject* relating- to Japan and other Asiatic 
Countries. 

Art, III, ClotiununkaiEons on other subjects may, Aviihin the dticte- 

lion Of the Council, be received by the Society bui shall 
not be published among the Papers fonnin^ the Tran sac- 
tioni. 


MEMBERSHIP, 

Art, IV, The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary Mem- 
Item. 

Att. V. Honorary At embers shall be admitted upon special fi rounds. 
In bo determined in each ease by the Council. They shall 
not be resident in Japan, and shall not pay an entrance fee 
or annual subscription. 

Art. VI, Ordinary'Members shall pay. pn their election, an entrance 
fee of l ive Dollar* and the subscription for the current 
year. Those resident in Japan shall pay an annual sub¬ 
scription of Five Dollars, Those not resident in Japan shall 
pay an Annual subscription of Three Dollars or a Life Coni' 
position of Sixteen Dollars. 

Any Member elected after 30th June shall not be required 
to pay the subscription for the year of hift election, unless 
he wishes to receive the Transactions of the past session 
or the Society. 

Art, VI 1 . The Annual Subscription flhall be payable in advance, on 
the 1st of January in each year. 
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Art. VIIL 

An. IK. 


Art, X. 

Art. XL 

Art. XIL 

Art. XITT. 

Art. KIV. 


Any Member faJling tq pay his subscription for the 
current year by the 30th of Jane shall be reminded of big- 
amission by the Treasurer. If his subscription stilt te- 
mains unpaid on the ytKt of December of that year he 
shall be considered to have retried bia Membership. 

Every Member shall be entitled to receive the Publications 
of the Society during the period of His Membership. 


OFFICERS* 

The Officers of the Society shall be;— 

A President; 

Two Vice-Prosi dents; 

A Corresponding Secretary; 

Two Recording Secretaries; 

A Treasurer: 

A Librarian. 

COUNCIL* 

The affairs of the Society shall be managed by 3 Council 
composed of the Officer* for the current year and ten 
Ordinary Member^. 


MEETINGS. 

General Meeting* of the Society and Meetings of Council 
shall be held as the Council shall have appointed and an¬ 
nounced. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in June, 
at which the Council Khali present its Annual Report and 
the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts duly audited by two 
Mem.bern nominated by the President, 

Sine Meiilber* nhail form a fjUOmm at an Annual Meeting* 
and Five Members m a Council Meeting. At alt Meetings 
□: the Society And Council, in the absence of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, a Chairman shall be elected by the 
Meeting. The Chairman ihall not have a vote unless 
there is an equality of voles. 

Visitors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Member* of the 
Society but shall not be permitted to address the Meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman, 
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Art. XV. 

Art* XVI. 

Art, XVII, 

Alt, XVNI. 

Art. XIX. 

Ait, XX. 
Art. XXL 

Art, XXII. 


ELECTIONS. 

All Member? of the Sfociety shall be elected by the 
Council, They ahall be proposed St o«e .Meeting of 
CtHlnci] and balloted for at the next, twe black ball in five 
|o exclude; and their Election shall be an no-meed at the 
Genera] Meeting following, 

ThtOEticifi and other Members or Council shall be elected 
by bairot it the Annual Meeting and shall hold ofSee for 
one year. 

The Ctiuncil shall fill up all Vacancies In its Membership 
which may occur between Annual Meetings. 


PUBLICATION. 

The published Transaction*uf the Society shall contains 
ji) Such pipers and noted read before the Society a* the 
Council shall have selected, and an abstract of the dis¬ 
cussion thereon ; 

I 1 ) The Minutes of the Genera! Meetings; 

|j> And, at the end of each anhtill volume, the Reports and 
Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting, the Con¬ 
stitution and By-Laws of the Society, and a List of 
Members, 

Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper ahull 
be placed at the disposal of tin; author, and the same 
number shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed of 
as it sees fit. 

The Connell shall have power to distribute copies of the 
Transactions at its discretion, 

Tfje Council shall have power to publish. in separate 
form, papers nr documents which it consider* Of sufficient 
interest Of importance. 

I’apefn accepted by the Council shall become the property 
°f 1-br Society and cannot be published Anywhere without 
consent of the Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General Meeting 
of the Society does not bind the Society to its publication 
afterwards. But when the Council baa decided not to 
publish any paper accepted for reading, that paper shall 
be restored to the author without any- restriction u to Us 
further use. 
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MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 

Ait. XX LI I. The Council shall have power to make and Amend By* 
Laws- foe its own ami the Society's guidance, provided 
th :•! these are not inconsistent with the Constitution \ And 
a General Mttlinj; by a majority vfltc may tunpcnii the 
operation of any By • Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by a vote of 
two'thirds or the Mcmbets present, and only if due notice 
of the proposed Amendment shall have been given at a 
previous General Meeting. 




BY-LAWS. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

I. The Session of the Society shall extend over the nine 
months from October to June inclusive. 

II . Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings; but it may include a less or greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 

III. The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Council, preference being given, when the Meeting is 
in Tbkyb, to 4 p.m. on the Second Wednesday of each 
month. The place of Meeting may be in Yokohama 
when the occasion is favourable. 

IV. • Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 

by post to the address of every Member resident in Tokyo 
or Yokohama. 


ORDER OR BUSINESS AT 
GENERAL MEETINGS. 

V. The Order of Business at General Meetings shall be:_ 

(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting; 

(а) Communications from the Council; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business; 

(4) The Reading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall in¬ 
clude, in addition to the foregoing matters:_ 

(5) The Reading of the Council's Annual Report and 
Treasurer's account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them; 

(б) The Election of Officers and Council as directed by 
Article XVI. of the Constitution. 


MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 


VI. The Council ihall appoint its Own Meeting preference 
as to time bein^ gmpa to 4 p.m. on the Flflrt Wednesday 
of each month. 

VIIf Timely notice Of every Council Meeting shall be iCnt by 
post Co the address Of every Member of Council, And ',IlaM 
contain a statement of any extraordinary business to be 
done- 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT 
COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

VflJr The Order Of Business at Connell Meetings shall bq 1— 

(ij Actipn upon tbe Minuter of the last Meeting ; 

(i) Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, 

of the Publication Committee h 
Of Ihc Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
and of Special Com mine ca ; 

(j| Tbe Election of Members; 

(4> The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of the 
Society; 

(j) Miscellaneous Business \ 

(£} Acceptance of Paper* to be real before the Society ; 

(7) Arrangement or the Butine^s of the next General 
Meeting. 

PUBLICATION COM MITT E E. 

IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publi¬ 
cation Committee an I competed of the Secretaries, the 
Librarian, and any Members appointed by the Council, It 
dull ordinarily be presided aver by the Corresponding 
Secretory, 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transactions 
of the Society, and the reissue of Parts out of print- 
It shall report periodically to the Council and act under 
its authority. 

It shall audit the accounts fof printing the Transactions. 
It dull not allow' authors' rtiWtlisiCfipt* Of printer s 
proofs of thm: to gu out of its custody lot other than the 
SOtieLy's pm pOies., 
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DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY, 

X . The C OrrespOnd Eng Secret ary f ha Li: — 

t. Conduct the Correspondence of the Society: 

1 . Arrange Tor and isaue notice* of Council Meetings, 
and provide that All official business be brought duly 
and in order befoie each Meeting; 

3- Attend every Council Meeting and General Meeting 
Of give notice to the Recording Secretary that he will 
be absent; 

4. Notify new Officers and Members of Council of thrif 
appointment and send them each 3 copy of the By- Law*; 

5, Notify new Members of the Society of I heir election t 
and send them topic* of the Article* of Constitution 
and of the Library Catalogue; 

b. Unite with the Ke cording Secretaries, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
arid in preparing for publication alt matter as defined in 
Article XV1IL of the Constitution; 

7. Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee and 
take first charge of authors' manuscripts and proofs 
IttTUCk dlT for u^e at Meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 

XL Of the Recording Secretaries, one Khali reside in TflkyO, 
and one in Yokohama, each hating ordinarily duties 
only in connection with Meeting* of the h'docty or in 
Council held in the place where he resides. 

DUTIES OF RECORDING 
SECRETARY. 

XU. The Recording Secretary shall:— 

1 f Keep Minutes ofGeneral and Council Meeting*; 

2. Malic arrangements for General Meetings a* instructed 
hy the Council, and notify Members resident in TitkyO 
and Yokohama; 

3. inform the Corresponding Secretary and Tieamrei of 
the election of new Members; 


Attend everv Genera] Meeting ami Meeting of Coftnctl, 
or. in caae of Absence. depute the Corresponding Secre- 
Larv Or ttnK other Member of Council to perform his 
duiiein And f-nvaid to him the Minute Book; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latter's 
absence; 

&n Act. cm the Publication Committee i 

7. tn drafting the Annual Keport of (lit Council and 

in preparing for paUfcatirm the Minuter of General 
Meeting! and the Constitution and By-taws of the 
Society; 

Sr Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
to newspaper and public print* M directed by the 
Council. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 

XIII. The Treasurer sbalh — 

I. Take charge of the Society's Fund* in accordance with 
the instruction* of the Council; 

а. Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and present 
the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly audited 
before the date of the Annual Meeting: 

3. Attend every Council Meeting and report when rOrjucr.r- 
td upon the money affairs of the SozEuty, or irt ca^e of 
absence depute r -QmS Member of Council to net for him, 
furnishing him with such information and documents 
Us may btf necessary; 

Notify new Membtir-i of the amount of entrance fee 
and subscription then dne; 

5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 
unpaid SUbaCfiprions once in or about January and 
again irt or about June . apply to Agents for the sate of 
the Society’s Transaction 1 in Japan and abroad for pay¬ 
ment of sums owing to the Society; 

б, Pay out all Monies Tor the Society oppoa application 
of the Officer** making no single pay ment in excess of 
Ten Dollars Without special vote of the Council; 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new .Member ha.'i paid 
hit entrance fee and first subscription; 

& Submit to the Council at its January Meeting the 
names of Members who have noL paid their subscrip¬ 
tion for the pait vear ; and, after action ha* been taken 
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bv the Council, furnish the Librarian with [tie name* 
ut any MfttiEtenf E.O whom the sending of the rcnmc< 
laons is to b« suspended cu Stopped; 

g^Ptapait Cor publication the Lht of Members of the 
Society* 

DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 

XIV. The Librarian shall;— 

i. Take charge of the Society's Library' and stock of 
Tran*actions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding and jirescrvaiicm of the book* ; 

4 - tarn 1 out the Regulations of the Council for the use 
and lending of ihc Society's books i 

3, Sund Copies of list Transactions to alt Honorary' if era- 
hem, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for dues 
according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, and 
to all Societies and Journals the names of which are 
On the list of Exchanges; 

4- Arrange with Uooksel[effc and Others for the sale of 
tire Transactions os directed by the Council, send the 
required numbers of each issue to the appointed agents, 
and keep a record of oil such business { 

5, Arrange, under direction of the Council, new E*. 
changes of the Transactions with Societies and journals, 

L Pmiav up a List of Hxchangesof journals and of additions 
to the Library for insertion in the Council 1 * Annual 
Report; 

?, Maine adiitians tn the Library as instructed by the 
Council | 

b. Present to the CoundE at its June Meeting a state¬ 
ment of the Stock of Tran siaElians pautCJiSed try the 
Society: 

0. Act on. the Publication Committee; 

10. Attend evert Council Meeting ami report Ors Library 
matters. Or. if absent, send IO the Cones port ding Secre- 
tary a Statement of any matter of immediate importance. 


LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. 


xv. 


The Society's Kooin* And Library shall be at Mo. jy. 
Tsukija. '5 hkjrfl* to which may be addre^&ed ml letters and 


jiarccU not sent to th* private address of the Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, Or Librarian, 

XVI, The Library shall he open to Members lot consultation 
during the day, the key* of the bookca*^ bring in the 
possession of the L-ifarari&n or other Member of Cwndl 
resident tn the neighbourhood; and boolts may bt borrow¬ 
ed cm applying to the Librarian* 


SALE OF TRANSACTIONS. 


XVII. A Member may obtain it half-price one copy lor ha trwn 
UKC of any Pari of the Transactions issued prior 10 the 
date of his Membership. 

XVIJI. The Transactions that! be On sale by Agents approved of 
by the Council and shall be supplied to llie*r Agents at a 
discount price fined by the Ca mril . 
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